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üeber  gewisse  Kürzungen  des  Wertendes  im  Veda. 

Von 

K.  V.  Rotli. 


Unsere  Vedenerklärimg,  die  von  Friedi-ieh  Rosen  an  ge- 
rechnet noch  nicht  fünfzig  Jahre  alt  ist,  wird  mit  Schwierig- 
keiten lexikalischer  Art  noch  lange  kämpfen.  Und  wenn  hundert 
Hindernisse  geräumt  sind,  wird  gleichwohl  stets  ein  unlösbare)' 
Rest  bleiben.  Das  liegt  in  der  Art  einer  so  alten  Litteratur,  zum 
Theil  auch  in  den  Mängeln  einer  jeden  Ueberliefcrung. 

Leichter  fand  und  findet  man  sich  in  den  gi-ammatischen 
Besonderheiten  des  Veda  zurecht.  Auf  diesem  Gebiet  düi’ften 
die  Hauptsachen  erledigt  sein,  und  eine  sorgfältige  Beobachtung 
wird  weiter  ans  Licht  ziehen,  was  noch  dunkel  scheint.  So  habe 
ich  im  XXVI.  Band  der  Zeitsclu*ift  flü’  vergleichende  Sprach- 
forschung, S.  50  ff.,  auf  einen  nicht  genug  benützten  Schlüssel 
hingewiesen,  der  das  Geheimniss  mancher  unerklärten  Form  er- 
schliesst,  auf  ein  richtiges  Verständniss  des  Sandhi  und  seiner 
Behandlung  im  Padapafha. 

Ich  erlaube  mir  heute  ein  weiteres  kleines  Hilfsmittel  für 
den  Erldärcr  aufzuzeigen,  das  in  manchen  Fällen  die  Lösung 
bringt,  eine  Wohllautsregel  nicht  grammatischer  Art,  sondern 
eher  rhetorisch  zu  neunen.  Rire  Wh’kmig  ist  in  einzelnen  Fällen 
längst  bemerkt,  aber  grammatisch  gedeutet  worden.  Unsern  in- 
dischen Lehrmeistern  ist  etwas  der  Art  ganz  geläufig  gewesen, 
nur  manchmal  am  falschen  Ort  angewandt  Avorden  und  so  bei 
uns  in  übelii  Ruf  gekommen.  Es  ist  das  bekannte  supo  Ink,  im 
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Anscliluss  an  lYinini  7,  1,  30,  der  Commentatoren,  womit  sie  uns 
in  der  Ref^el  etwas  verblüffen. 

Die  lliatsaelie  des  Abfalls  einer  Casusendung  ist 
rielitig,  aber  erstens  kann  dieser  Abfall  nicht  willkürlich  ein- 
treten,  sondern  er  muss  einen  Anlass  haben  und  zweitens  ist 
nicht  jeder  Fall,  in  welchem  eine  Endung  fehlt  oder  zu  fehlen 
scheint,  ein  Abfall  in  diesem  Sinne  z.  B.  nicht  bei  Loeativen, 
wie  sadman  garvian,  Formen,  welche  nach  Lamnan’s  Zilhlung 
in  den  Texten  sogar  erheblich  zahlreicher  sind,  als  die  vollen : 
sadmani  qavmani.  Falle  dieser  Art  gehören  in  einen  anderen 
Zusammenhang.  Dagegen  versuche  ich  an  etlichen  Beispielen 
Jenen  wii-kliehen,  grammatisch  unberechtigten,  Abfall  zu 
zeigen  und  näher  zu  bestimmen. 

1.  Im  Rigveda  1,  07,  9 (5)  lesen  wir: 

Man  wird  den  Vers  nicht  anders  verstehen  können  als:  Agni, 
der  mächtig  wächst  in  den  Kräutern  und  in  den  Kindern  im 
Leibe  ihrer  Mütter.  Wie  soll  abei-  prajä,  oder  Avie  der  Padapä- 
tha  will  prajdh,  ein  Loeativ  seinV  Zugleich  ist  darauf  zu  achten, 
dass  das  in  fünfsilbigen  (iliedern  sieh  bcAvegende  Versmass  ver- 
langt: uta  prajä  u \ pn-atsushu  aniah,  Avie  schon  Grassmann  im 
Wörterbuch  s.  v.  uta  richtig  gesagt  hat,  nur  dass  er  mit  Unrecht 
dem  Pada  folgend  prajäs  annimmt.  Durch  die  uns  vom  ]\letrum 
aufgedrängte  Verbesserung,  die  Ersetzung  des  zAveiten  uta  durch 
u Avird  der  Sinn  erst  tadellos:  die  treibende  Kraft  des  Feuers 
lässt  soAVohl  die  Kräuter  AA'achsen  als  die  Leibesfrucht  in  den 
Müttern,  nicht  aber:  Kräuter,  Frucht  und  iMütter,  Avie  man  ver- 
stehen müsste,  Avenn  jenes  uta  berechtigt  Aväre. 

Halten  Avir  also  uta  prajä  u {iita  u wie  uta  vä  « 10,  142,  3) 
als  ursprünglichen  Wortlaut  fest,  so  drängt  sieh  die  Vei-muthung 
auf,  dass  der  Dichtei’  den  Gleichklang  prajdsu  prasushu,  obwohl 
das  metrisch  gepasst  hätte,  vermeiden  Avollte  und  dem  Hörer 
überliess  an  prajä  das  su  aus  dem  folgenden  prasushu,  zu  er- 
gänzen. Den  Verfasser  des  Pada  aber  treffen  Avir,  Avie  weiterhin 
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in  ähnlichen  Fällen,  auf  falscher  Fährte,  wenn  er  aus  dem  Hiatus 
prajd  u auf  ein  prajäh  schliesst. 

Stünde  dieser  Fall  ganz  vereinzelt,  so  könnte  ein  solches 
rlietorisches  Auskunftsmittcl , so  nahe  es  liegt,  immerhin  Be- 
denken machen,  sehen  wir  uns  also  nach  ähnlichen  Vorkomm- 
nissen um. 

Rr.  8,  11,  1 lautet: 

WrfTr  I ^ II 

Ich  übersetze:  Du,  o Agni,  bist  Wächter  der  Ordnung 
unter  den  Göttern,  unter  Stci’bliehen.  Zu  übersetzen:  als  Gott 
bei  den  Sterblichen  (Liuhvig)  verbietet  das  doppelt  stehende  d. 
Ich  nehme  also  an,  dass  liier,  Avic  oben,  der  Pada  falsch  auf- 
lösc  in  devaJi,  dass  vielmehr  deve  zu  verstehen,  vermutlich  auch 
zu  sprechen  sei. 

Der  Commentar  zu  der  Stelle,  so  wie  er  in  der  Ausgabe 
lautet,  sieht  etAvas  confus  aus,  enthält  aber  eine  Bestätigung 
unserer  Ansicht,  wenn  er  umschreibt:  he  agne  devo  dyotamdnas 
tvam  martgeshv  d manushyesliu  ca  devesJm  ca  madhye  vratapd 
asi.  Der  Herausgeber  gibt  keine  Variante.  Ich  möchte  glauben, 
dass  die  Worte  ca  deveshu  ca  A’on  einem  klügeren  Leser  an  den 
Rand  gesetzt  Avurden,  der  so  erklärte  aahc  Avir.  Die  Ausleger 
desselben  Verses  in  Vs.  4,  16,  Ts.  I,  1,  14,  4 bleiben  bei  dem 
NorainatiA'. 

Im  Vorübergehen  nur  Avill  ich  erAvähnen,  dass  auch  6,  3,  7 

«i  _ s*  Os  ^ 

Avahrscheinlich  rukshe,  d.  h.  ruksheshu  = vrkshesku  zu  verstehen 
ist:  das  Feuer  braust  in  Stämmen  und  Stauden.  Der  Padapätha 
hat  auch  hier  rukshah. 

Auffälliger  nach  unserem  Gefühl  ist  dieselbe  Frscheinung 
in  umgekehrter  Folge,  die  v^olle  Form  voranstchend,  die  ge- 
kürzte folgend,  AAde  z.  B.  1,  105,  5.  8,  58,  3 
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rocaim  für  rocaneshu,  in  den  drei  Liehträumen  des  Himmels, 
oder  1,  Hl,  1 

TT  ^ if^TTrT 

ihn  rufen  wir  in  grossen  und  in  kleinen  »Streiten.  Hier  ist  also 
eines  von  vier  su  — wenn  man  metrisch  liest  — ahgeworfen. 
Den  Singular  gelten  zu  lassen  ist  ja  nicht  unmöglich,  aber  nach- 
dem wir  die  Vorgänge  haben,  nicht  wahrscheinlich. 

2.  In  einem  Agni-Liede,  1,  31,  7,  lesen  wir: 

— — __  _ ^ 

Dass  Agni  selbst  dürstend  anderen  den  Durst  lösche,  was  der 
Wortlaut  besagen  Aviirde,  wenn  man  mit  Padaj)ätha  tätrslidnah 
voraussetzt,  das  wäre  eine  wunderliche  Vorstellung.  l\Iachen  wir 
aber  (Icbrauch  von  unserer  bisherigen  Erfahrung  und  verstehen 
fdtrslintwya  ubhaydya,  so  ergibt  sich  der  gute  »Sinn:  der  du 
beiden  lechzenden  Geschlechtern  (Menschen  und  Thieren)  Er- 
(|uickung  schaffest,  Labung  unserem  Gebieter. 

3.  Die  Worte  einer  Anrede  an  Agni  in  G,  3,  1 

Tg  ^ ^ irrt^ 

so  einfach  sie  aussehen,  machen  den  Erklärern  »Schwierigkeit. 
Ludwig  sagt:  den  du  als  Vamna  eines  Beliebens  mit  IMitra,  o 
Gott,  schützest  den  »Sterblichen  durch  Vernichtung  der  Bedräng- 
niss.  Er  mutet  uns  dabei  zu,  den  Agni,  der  aus  der  Be- 
drängniss  rettet,  als  einen  Varuna  zu  betrachten  und  zwar  nicht 
als  eine  einfache,  sondern  als  eine  im  Einklang  mit  einer  zweiten 
handelnde  Person.  Das  ist  eine  mystische  Unklarheit,  und  man 
sieht  nicht  ein,  Aveshalb  Agni  das  Geschäft  nicht  in  eigener 
Person  sollte  besorgen.  Grassmann’s  Uebersetzung:  wenn  du,  o 
Gott,  und  Varuna  mit  Mitra  vereint  beschirmt  durch  kräftige 
That  vor  Unglück,  ist  im  ersten  Päda  der  »Sache  nach  richtig, 
aber  aus  dem  Wortlaut,  der  vorliegt,  nicht  zu  gewinnen.  Er 
hat  das  unschuldige  ,und‘  hineingedacht  und  sich  darüber  weg- 
gesetzt,  dass  statt  pdsi  doch  wohl  pdtha  stehen  müsste. 
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In  diesem  Fall  hat  nicht,  wie  in  dem  obigen,  der  Pada 
allein  geirrt,  sondern  der  Fehler  ist  in  den  Text  selbst  hinein- 
gekommen, dessen  Aufzeichner  mit  einem  vdruna  in  dieser  Ver- 
bindung nichts  machen  konnte  und  dafür  vdininali  schrieb,  ln 
der  That  also  steht  ein  als  m-sprünglich  vorauszusetzendes  mi- 
treiia  vdmna  sajöshäh  fiü'  mitrena  vdrunena  sajöshäh  (vgl.  4, 
39,  6):  welchen  Sterblichen  du,  o Gott,  im  Vereine  mit  Mitra, 
mit  Varuna  schützest.  Die  Schlussworte  werden  Aveiter  unten 
berührt  Averden. 

4.  Längst  bemerkt  ist  die  Zusammenstellung  ndvyasä  vdcas 
mit  ganz  neuem  Spruch,  2,  31,  5.  6,  48,  1.  8,  39,  2,  soAvie  divi- 
tmaid  vdcas,  1,  26,  2.  Säyana  beruft  sich  richtig  auf  seinen  Pa- 
nini  und  fasst  vacas  als  vacasä.  Die  sämmtlichen  anderen  Fälle 
eines  ähnlichen  Instrumentals  von  as-Stämmen,  Avelche  Lanman, 
Noun-Inflection,  p.  562,  mehr  oder  Aveniger  zAveifelnd  anfuhrt, 
und  Avelchen  kein  zAveiter  Instrumenüvl,  auf  ä auslautcnd,  un- 
mittelbar vorhergeht  oder  folgt,  gehören,  Avie  ich  glaube,  nicht 
hieher  und  ich  getraue  mir  dieselben  auf  andere  Weise  zu  er- 
klären. Sic  bilden  für  mich  also  vorläufig  noch  keine  Instanz 
gegen  die  Erklärung  des  Abfalls  der  Casusendung  aus  Gründen 
des  Wohllautes. 

Dagegen  rechne  ich  in  unseren  Kreis  die  unter  3.  an- 
geführten Worte:  ydm  pdsi  tydjasd  mdrtam  dhhali,  6,  3,  1,  Avelchen 
Sterblichen  du  behütest  in  Verlassenheit,  in  Noth;  also  aiihas 
für  aiihasd,  Instnnnental  bei  Zeit  und  Ort. 

5.  Eine  Aveitere  Lösung  liefert  unsere  Regel  flü’  6,  4,  5: 

^ THTri:  KTtJ ff 

LudAAug:  Avir  Avollen  übei'Avinden  deiner  AiiAvcisungen  Anfeinder, 
Avie  ein  Renner,  der  die  Stiu’z  beAvirkenden  auf  der  Flucht  fallt. 
Mit  hnit  soll  ,der  Feind  in  religiös-moralischem  Sinn^  bezeichnet 
sein.  Den  verfolgt  man  aber  Avohl  nicht  mit  Ross  und  Wagen, 
und  in  der  Metapher  fehlt  die  Hauptsache,  nämlich  das  Avas 
übersprangen  Averden  soll.  Grassmann:  lass  schlagen  uns  die 
deinen  Plänen  feind  sind,  dem  Renner  gleich  die  fliehenden 
Feinde  stürzend. 
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Statt  ardtis  verlangt  das  vovangclicndc  yas  die  Form  ard- 
tis.  Das  mag  ein  Versehen  sein,  begünstigt  durch  das  hiuifige 
Vorkommen  von  ardtts  am  Padaschlusse.  Lanman,  376.  Jm  Veda 
haben  ja  die  Reminisecnzen  häutig  Einfluss,  wenn  auch  keinen 
so  verderblichen  Avic  in  der  Ueberlieferung  des  Avesta.  Icli 
nehme  an,  dass  in  unserer  Stelle  das  dritte  as  abgeworfen,  also 
tVir  parih-ut  ein  parihrutas  im  Sinne  des  Dichters  zu  denken 
sei,  und  eidialte  dadurch  den  abgerundeten  Satz:  wir  möchten 
hinAvegsetzen  über  den,  der  eurer  Befehle  sich  Aveigert,  Avic  ein 
Renner  (Ross)  über  die  Fallen  (Hemmnisse),  die  den  Eilenden 
fällen.  Zu  hrut  vergleiche  man  9,  61,  27. 

6.  Nicht  unmittelbar  zAvingend,  aber  Avic  mir  scheint  durch 
den  richtigen  Geschmack  geboten,  ist  die  AiiAvcndung  unserer 
Regel  in  8,  64,  6: 

Cn  _ _ _ 

II 

Was  darauf  führt,  ist  der  Gegensatz  zAvisehen  rrirupa  mu\  nitya, 
von  Avelchen  jenes  die  veränderte,  AA^echselndc,  dieses  die  blei- 
bende, bisherige  i\Iodulation  (vdc)  oder  alte  und  neue  IMelodie 
bezeichnet.  Das  natürliche  Sprechen  pflegt  als  Beigabe  z>i  Cul- 
tushandhingen  nicht  zu  genügen.  Es  vergeht  zu  rasch  und  macht 
nicht  den  Eindnick  des  UngeAvöhnliehen,  Feierlichen.  An  seine 
Stelle  tritt,  avo  nicht  Avirklicher  Gesang,  doch  ein  Singsang,  der 
aus  pathetischer  Declamation  sich  entAvickelt,  ähnlich  dem  so- 
genannten Recitativ.  Davon  Averden  gCAAusse  Formen  sich  aus- 
gebildet haben,  zu  deren  Handhabung  einige  Fertigkeit  nöthig 
Avar.  Und  dass  die  vcdischen  Dichter  und  Sänger  ihre  Leistungen 
für  schön  hielten,  ja  überzeugt  Avaren,  die  Götter  hören  ihrem 
Goncerte  mit  Genuss  zu,  das  zeigen  viele  lobende,  fa.st  in-ahle- 
rischc  Bezeichnungen. 

Ich  nehme  also  an  vdcd  vimpa  nityayd  vertrete  ein  vded 
virCipayd  niUimjd:  lass  erschallen  schönen  Preisgesang  m ver- 
ändertem und  üblichem  Ton,  d.  h.  in  alten  und  neuen  Weisen. 
Der  Sammler  des  Veda  musste  virüpa  als  Vocativ  behandeln. 
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also  unbetont  lassen.  Und  dieser  Umstand  hat  dem  Rishi  Viru])a 
zur  Ehre  der  Autorschaft  unseres  Liedes  verhelfen,  und  daraus, 
dass  im  vorangehenden  Vers  der  fungirende  Priester  als  An- 
giras  angeredet  wird,  ist  der  Virupa  ein  Angirasa  geworden. 

7.  Eine  willkommene  Hilfe  leistet  unsere  Regel  in  der  auf 
anderem  Weg  nicht  aufzuklärenden  Stelle  5,  52,  9,  wo  von  den 
Marut  gesagt  wird: 

^ II 

Bei  einem  Versuch  die  Worte  zu  deuten  wftd  man  sich 
bald  überzeugen,  dass  nicht  von  dem  Flusse  Parushni  die  Rede 
sein  kann,  welchen  Säyana  und  Nachfolger  hier  finden.  Mii- 
scheinen  die  sichtbar  venvandten  Worte  in  4,  22,  2: 

ein  helles  Licht  aufzustecken,  indem  ‘paiiishmm  Cmidm  unserem 
pa't'ushnyuvi  (zu  sprechen  parushniydm.)  ünjä  entsjiricht,  wie  usha- 
mänas  dem  vasata  und  griye  ähnliches  aussagt  wie  qundhyavas. 
Also  wh'd  Avohl  fmid  für  urndydm  stehen,  eine  abgekürzte  Form, 
und  wir  hätten  zu  übersetzen:  und  sich  herausputzend  hüllen 
sie  sich  in  das  bunte  (oder  krause)  Vliess  (d.  h.  in  die  flockige 
olke,  vgl.  5,  (33,  0)  und  mit  den  Felgen  ihrer  Wagen  spalten 
sie  Avuchtig  die  Felsen.  Dass  1 vas  nicht  wie  sonst  mit  dem 
Accusativ  des  Uewandes,  sondern  mit  dem  Locativ  verbunden 
wird,  kann  schwerlich  einen  Eimvand  gegen  die  Erklärung  be- 
gründen, da  dieser  Casus  sachlich  so  nahe  liefft 

O * 

Die  parallelen  Worte  aus  4,  22,  2 übersetze  ich:  Indra, 
Avelcher  sich  zum  Putze  das  bunte  Vliess  anzieht,  dessen  Büschel 
(Zotten)  er  seinem  Gefolge  überbreitet.  Zugleich  ein  Bild  von 
Indra’s  Grosse,  wenn  die  Flocken  seines  Vliesses,  d.  i.  einzelne 
Ballen  der  AVolke  (parvan  passt  mehr  für  die  Wolke  als  für 
das  Vliess)  zureichen,  um  auch  seine  Gefolgschaft,  die  Marut, 
einzuhüllen. 

8.  Als  letztes  Beispiel  führe  ich  die  gewaltsamste  dieser 
Küi  Zungen  auf.  In  diesem  Fall  bin  ich  aber  keineswegs  der 
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Erfinder,  sondera  gehe  in  den  Fnssstapfen  des  Commentators, 
der  sclion  den  Abfall  der  Endung  behauptet,  freilich  den  Sinn 
der  Worte  verfehlt  hat.  Sie  lauten  1,  187,7: 

?rtft  II 

Ich  suche  zunächst  einige  Nebenfragen  zu  erledigen.  Das 
ado  pito,  nach  Padapätha  adah,  also  gegen  die  Lautregcl,  ist 
am  ungezwungensten  als  Sandln  für  adas  u zu  fassen,  wie  z.  B. 
10,  93,  10  räyötd  für  räyas  uta  steht.  Indessen  vereinfacht  der 
Atharvan  der  Paippaläda,  wo  das  ganze  Lied  vorkoniint,  die 
Sache  und  liest  yad  adasli  pito.  Der  Genitiv  parmtunäm  kann 
nicht  von  ajagan  abhängen,  sondern  gehört  zu  adas,  entspre- 
chend etwa  dem  Gebrauch  desselben  Casus  im  Latein  bei  Orts- 
adverbien, wie  ubi  terrarum,  eodem  loci.  Aehnlich  bei  dem 
nächstverwandten  adverbialen  idam  in  Av.  4,  16,  4 divdli  spdqah 
prd  carantiddm  asya  (nämlich  divali). 

Nehmen  wir  also  mit  Säyana  an,  dass  vivdsva  apocopiert 
stehe  für  vivdsvatdm,  so  sagen  die  Worte:  bist  du  fort  in  das 
leuchtende  Gebirge  gegangen,  o Saft,  so  stelle  dich  doch  zum 
Trunk  uns  hier  bereit,  o süsser  Saft.  Die  Berge  sind  aber  nicht 
die  Wolken,  wie  Sayana  und  Genossen  glauben,  und  der  Trank 
ist  nicht  der  Regen,  sondeni  die  Berge  sind  Berge,  die  mit 
ihren  Schneegipfeln  zu  dem  Sprecher  herüberstrahlen,  und  der 
Trank  ist  der  Soma,  der  von  den  Höhen  ins  Thal  herabge- 
bracht wird. 

Das  ist  zugleich  ein  anschauliches  Beispiel  dafür,  dass  wir 
im  Veda  nicht  immer  zwischen  Metaphern  und  gezwungenen 
Allegorien  wandeln  und  ixns  mit  Mühe  durchwinden  müssen, 
sondern  dass  bei  jenen  alten  Poeten,  guten  und  schlechten,  auch 
eine  natürliche  Anschauung  und  gemeinverständliche  Redeweise 
zu  Hause  ist.  Je  sicherer  wir  im  genauen  Verständniss  ihrer 
Sprache,  d.  h.  ihres  Sanskrit,  werden,  desto  menschlicher  und 
vernünftiger  werden  sie  uns  erscheinen.  Aber  für  manches  Auge 
liegt  der  Nebel  indischer  Schulweisheit  noch  immer  aul  jenem 
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Altertum.  Wie  viel  Ungereimtes  würde  z.  B.  vermieden,  wenn 
unsere  Uebersetzer  sich  entschliesscn  könnten,  das  eine  Wort 
vrshan  nicht  immer  mit  ,Stier,  stierartig,  stierkräftig^  oder,  wo 
das  schlechterdings  unmöglich  ist,  wenigstens  mit  ,regnend^  oder 
,tauend‘  zu  übersetzen,  -wie  die  Commentare  ihnen  vorsagen  — 
es  kommt  sogar  ein  ,stierkräftiger  Rauch^  vor  — sondern  zuzu- 
geben, dass  das  Wort  gar  nicht  von  derjenigen  Wurzel  varsh 
hergeleitet  Averden  darf,  die  nur  ,regnen'  und  lediglich  nichts 
anderes  bedeutet.  Werden  jene  Hkten  ihre  Stiere  die  Regner 
genannt  haben?  Hat  denn  ihre  natürliche  Function  irgend  eine 
augenfällige  Aehnlichkeit  mit  Regen?  Ist  es  dagegen  nicht  ganz 
natürlich,  dass  der  Stier,  dessen  gewaltige  Gestalt  über  Kühe 
und  Kälber  sich  emporhebt,  auch  der  Hei'vorragende,  Hohe, 
Grosse  genannt  werde?  Eine  Hekatombe  ihrer  Stiere  könnten 
unsere  U.ebersetzer  opfern,  ohne  dadurch  zu  verarmen. 

9.  Was  ich  oben  zusammengestellt  habe,  das  sind  nur 
Proben,  gelegentlich  aufgelesen,  seit  ich  auf  die  Erscheinung  zu 
achten  angefangen  habe.  Es  lässt  sich  erwarten,  dass  weitere 
Beispiele  derselben  und  wohl  auch  anderer  Arten  gefunden 
werden.  Nach  den  vorliegenden  Fällen  kann  man  etwa  folgende 
Sätze  formidieren: 

Die  Endkürzung  findet  sich  an  einem  von  zwei  — oder 
auch  mehreren  — benachbarten  Wörtern,  welche  gleiche  Schluss- 
silben haben.  Das  gekürzte  Wort  geht  dem  vollen  voran  oder 
folgt  ihm.  Ersteres  mag  das  häufigere  und  der  Ursprung  der 
Erscheinung  sein.  Beide  Wörter  folgen  entweder  unmittelbar 
aufeinander  oder  sind  nur  dm-ch  eine  Partikel  oder  Präposition, 
selten  durch  ein  bedeutenderes  Wort,  wie  unter  .4.  in  dem  Bei- 
spiele aus  6,  3,  1,  geti'ennt. 

In  vereinzelten  Fällen  wh’d  geküi’zt,  wo  die  Endungen 
sich  nicht  vollkommen  decken,  sondern  nur  ähnlich  sind,  aauc 
unter  8.,  wo  vor  der  Endung  tunäm  die  vorangehende  tarn  ab- 
geworfen ist.  Unter  einen  äbnlichen  Gesiebtspunkt  fiele,  bei  3., 
das  mitrena  varuna.  Das  genau  entsprechende  varune  war  un- 
zulässig, weil  dadurch  der  Sinn  geändert  Avurde.  Indessen  liefft 
in  diesem  i all  die  Möglichkeit  A’^or,  dass  die  Ueberlieferung 
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ungenau  sei  und  ursprünglich  ein  alter  Instrumental  vmunä  ge- 
standen liiibc. 

10.  Der  nileliste  Anlass  zu  dieser  Kürzung,  die  eine  wirk- 
liche Verstümmelung  ist,  liegt  in  dem  Streben  nach  Vermeidung 
des  Glcicbklangs,  d<is  ja  auch  sonst  in  die  Sprache  gewjdtsam 
eingreift.  Und  als  mitwirkend  ist  das  jeweilige  metrische  Hc- 
dürfniss  zu  betrachten. 

Suchen  wir  nach  Achnlichem,  so  wüsste  ich  aus  den  clas- 
sischen  Sjinic.hen  nichts  heizuhringen.  Dagegen  bietet  uns  dtis 
Deutsche  selbst  Stofl’  genug,  wenn  schon  die  geschultere  Neu- 
zeit diese  Licenz  ablehnt,  und  bald  nur  noch  einige  bequeme 
und  eingewurzelte  Kanzlciformen,  wie  die  ,kaiscrlich  deutsche 
Reichspost'  und  dergleichen,  überleben  werden. 

Unsere  Sprache  duldet  die  Kürzung  nur  bei  unmittelbarer 
Aufeinanderfolge  von  Adjectiven  oder  bei  ihrer  Verbindung 
durch  ,und'.  Die  Dichter  sind  bis  in  unsere  Zeit  sehr  frei- 
gebig damit: 

In  still  und  feuchten  Buchten. 

Herden  klein  und  grosser  Thiere. 

Ein  stolz  vcrdriesslich  schwerer  Mann. 

Ein  unerwartet  ungeheures  Schicksal. 

Das  ungeheuer  unerwartete. 

Also  Kürzung  der  Endungen  e,  cn,  er,  es.-  Die  ültcre 
Zeit  kannte  aber  nicht  blos  den  Abfall  von  Casusendungen, 
sondern  ein  gilt  und  väterliches  Zureden,  und  Göthe  sagt,  fi'ei- 
lich  mehr  scherzhaft:  gegen  inn  und  äussern  Feind  setzt  er  sieh 
zur  Wehre;  und  ein  bekannter  Ai’zt  in  Halle,  Michael  Alberti, 
hat  eine  seiner , zahllosen  Dissertationen  betitelt:  de  crimine  ru- 
garum  oder  von  lasterhafter  Verursach  und  Verstellung  der 
Runzeln.  Halle  1747.  Was  uns  geschmacklos  erscheint,  war  da- 
mals elegante  Kürze,  und  dem  Dichter  dienten  die  gekürzten 
Endungen,  eben  weil  sie  in  der  Sprache  des  täglichen  Lebens 
nicht  üblich  waren,  bei  gehobenem  und  feierlichem  Ausdruck. 
Die  vedischen  Poeten  aber  haben  für  ihre  Kürzungen  diesen 
Anspruch  gewiss  nicht  gemacht. 


Der  Ursprung  des  Kumilnischeii. 

Von 

P.  lliiiifsilvy. 


Wenn  ich  mir  die  Ph-eihcit  nehme,  gcehrtestc  Versamm- 
lung, über  die  Frage:  Wo  kann  die  rumänische  Sprache 
entstanden  scinV  Einiges  vorzutragen,  so  glaube  ich  damit 
dem  orientalischen  Charakter  des  Congrcsses  keinen  Abbruch 
zu  thun.  Oesterreich-Ungarn  bildet  ja  nach  der  aUgemeinen 
Meinung  den  Uebergang  vom  Occident  zum  Orient;  und  Sieben- 
bürgen, die  grösste  geographische  Unterlage  dieser  Frage,  ist 
vielleicht  den  meisten  gegenwärtigen  Herren  ein  überaus  orienta- 
lischer Landstrich. 

Noch  etwas  Anderes  muss  ich  im  vorhinein  hervorheben. 
Ich  bin  nämlich  der  IMeinung,  dass  cs  viel  leichter  sei,  im  AU- 
gcuieinen  über  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  Behauptungen  aufzu- 
stcllen,  gegen  Avelche  man  kaum  etwas  Triftiges  Vorbringen 
könnte,  als  den  Ursprung  nicht  nur  einer  gewissen  Sprachen- 
classe,  sondern  selbst  einer  einzelnen  Sprache  der  gewissen 
Classe  zu  erklären.  Man  könnte,  denke  ich,  aUe  physiologischen 
und  psychologischen  Vorbedingungen,  welche  die  Möglichkeit 
des  Sprechens  darthun,  genau  kennen,  ohne  doch  zu  wissen, 
warum  z.  B.  das  bekannte  aqvu,  im  Griechischen  l-äTio,  im  La- 
teinischen equo,  in  den  ugrischen  Sprachen  aber  lov,  16,  ho, 
lav,  und  in  den  türkischen  at  heisst?  Warum  das  sanskritische 
apa,  das  im  Lateinischen  aqua  lautet,  im  Rumänischen  ebenfalls 
apa  heisst?  sowie  das  lateinische  equa  im  Rumänischen  dpa  ( eapa ) 
lautet.  Ich  sehe  nicht  die  Eutstehungsursache  der  angefülu-teu 
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Wörter;  ich  wciss  auch  nicht,  warum  tlor  Lautwechscl  in  agva, 
eijuo  und  kTro,  in  aqua  und  in  equn  und  i'pa  (eapa)  ent- 

standen ist.  Man  sagt:  der  Gutturallaut  kann  in  einer  ver- 
wandten Sprache  zum  Labiallaut  werden,  -was  viele  Beisj)iele 
bestätigen;  oder  genauer  gesagt,  die  S])rachenfaeta  sind  der 
Grund  jenes  abstracten  Ausdruckes  geworden.  Aber  ich  fülde 
weder  })hysiologiscli  noch  psychologisch  die  Nöthigung  zu  diesem 
Lautwcehscl;  und  ich  wage  zu  bchaui)tcn,  dass  auch  Andere 
diese  Nöthigung  niclit  fühlen,  weil  bekanntlicli  dieselben  Sprachen 
l)cide,  sowohl  Gattural-  als  Labiallaute  in  grosser  Menge  an- 
wenden.  Ebenso  wenig  wciss  ich  einen  ])hysiologischcn  oder  psy- 
chologischen Grund  anzngeben,  Avarum  die  türkischen  Sprachen, 
denen  der  r-Lant  nicht  fremd  ist,  denselben  doch  im  Anlaut  ver- 
meiden, so  dass  sic  z.  B.  das  ,rus‘  ,urus‘  sprechen;  Aveshall) 
auch  im  Ungarischen  der  Russe  ,orosz‘  heisst,  ein  in  uralten 
Zeiten  dem  'l'ürkischen  entnommener  Ausdruck,  denn  im  Unga- 
rischen ist  das  r auch  im  Anlaut  sehr  gehräuchlich. 

Diese  Vorbemerkung  wollte  ich  desAvegen  machen,  damit 
ja  Niemand  Avähne,  ich  Averde  mit  der  Frage:  Wo  kann  die 
rumänische  Sprache  entstanden  sein?  auch  das  Wie  und 
Warum  diese  Sprache  so  entstanden  ist,  Avic  sie  eben  ist, 
erklären;  obgleich  ich  das  Warum  doch  auch  ein  oder  das 
andere  jRal  aufzuhnden  versuchen  Averde. 

Die  rumänische  Sprache  hat  ZAvei  Ilauptdialectc,  den  süd- 
lichen, transdanubianischen , den  man  makedo-rumänisch, 
und  den  nördlichen,  cisdanubianischen,  den  man  dako-rumä- 
nisch  nennt.  Wo  kann  nun  diese  Sprache  entstanden  sein? 
Auf  diese  Fi*age  sind  dreierlei  AntAVorten  möglich  und  auch 
ausgesprochen  Avorden.  Nändich: 

1.  Die  rumänische  Sprache  ist  im  Norden  der  Donau,  und 
ZAvar  in  Siebenbürgen  entstanden,  von  Avoher  sic  sich  dann 
nach  dem  Süden  in  die  transdanubianischen  Provinzen  ver- 
breitet hat. 

2.  Die  rumänische  Sprache  ist  soAvohl  im  Norden,  d.  h.  in 
Siebenbürgen,  Avie  auch  im  Süden,  auf  der  Balkanhalbinscl  ent- 
standen. 


Der  Ursprung  des  Rumänischen. 
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3.  Die  rumäniselie  Spniclie  ist  iin  Süden,  auf  der  Balkan- 
lialbinsel  entsj)rungen,  und  hat  sich  von  daher  nach  dem  Norden 
in  die  cisdanuhianisclicn  Provinzen,  folglich  auch  nach  Sieben- 
bürgen, verbreitet. 

Um  die  dreierlei  Antworten  richtig  bcurthcilcn  zu  können, 
ist  eine  Kenntniss  des  Rumänischen  beider  Dialecte,  den  liaupt- 
zügen  nach , erforderlich , welche  ich  möglichst  kurz  an- 
dcuten  will. 

Das  Rumänische  ist  eine  romanische  Sprache,  denn  ihr 
Grundstock  ist  lateinisch,  wie  der  aller  anderen  romanischen 
Sprachen.  Es  steht  am  nächsten  dem  Italienischen,  und  könnte 
für  einen  Dialcct  desselben  angesehen  werden,  wenn  es  nicht 
solche  Eigenthümlichkeiten  hätte,  die  es  von  allen  anderen  roma- 
nischen Sprachen  unterscheiden.  Es  zeigt  auch  überhaupt  einen 
grösseren  Lautschwund,  als  das  Italienische,  wobei  ich  sogleich 
bemerke,  dass  ich  nur  die  italienische  Schriftsprache  mit  der 
rumänisehen  Schriftsprache  vergleichen  kann,  demnach  die 
mannigfachen  Ortsdialecte  beider  Sprachen  ausser  Acht  lassen 
muss.  Es  behaupten  aber  Sprachgelehrte,  wie  Emil  Picot 
(Documents  pour  servir  k l’etude  des  dialcctes  roumains,  recueil- 
lis  et  publies  par  Emil  Picot.  I.  Paris.  Extrait  de  la  Revue  de  Lin- 
guistique  et  de  Philologie  comparee.  T.  V.,  fase.  3),  dass  das  Ru- 
mänische, verglichen  mit  dem  Italienischen,  sehr  wenig  Dialect- 
verschiedenes  aufzeigt.  Nach  Picot  wäre  das  IMakedo-Rumänische 
bei  weitem  -nicht  so  abweichend  von  dem  Dako-Rumänischen, 
wie  das  Neapolitanische  von  dem  Toskanischen  oder  von  dem 
Venetianischen.  Wenn  man  dennoch  die  verschiedenen  italieni- 
schen Dialecte  nur  für  Mundarten  einer  und  derselben  Sprache 
hält,  so  dürfen  umsomehr  die  beiden  nimänischen  Hauptdialeete 
nur  für  Mundarten  einer  Sprache  gelten.  Ich  kann  mich  auch 
auf  meine  eigene  Erfahrung  berufen.  Ich  verstehe  das  im  IMakedo- 
Rumänischen  Gedruckte  nieht  mit  mehr  Schwierigkeit,  als  die 
Fritz  Reuter’schen  Schriften;  ich  finde  demnaeh  zwischen  dem 
IMakedo  - Rumänischen  und  dem  Dako  - Rumänisehen  keinen 
gi-össeren  Unterschied,  als  zwischen  dem  Fritz  Reuter’sehen 
Plattdeutschen  und  der  deutschen  Litteratursprache. 
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1 )er  AVortschiitz  boidov  nunänisclicn  Dialecte  cntliält  zuerst 
eine  grosse  Menge  solcher  Ausdrücke,  welche  der  Form  und  Be- 
deutung nach,  so  zu  sagen,  identisch  sind  mit  den  lateinisclien 
Wörtern.  Die  Beispiele  werden  immer  in  der  dako-i-umänischen 
Form  vorangestellt,  Avorauf  die  makedo-rumänisehe  folgt. 


Dako-Uuinänisch 

Makudo-Ruiniinisuli  Lateiiiiscli 

Deutsch 

aca 

acu 

actis 

Nadel 

nlhu 

albu 

albus 

Aveiss 

allii 

ahn 

alt  US 

hoch 

amu 

amu 

habeo 

ich  habe 

arbore 

arbore 

arbor 

der  Baum 

nrdu 

nrdu 

ardeo 

ich  brenne 

nscundn 

ascundu 

abscondeo 

ich  verberge 

andu 

avdu 

audio 

ich  höre 

harba 

barba 

barba 

der  Bart 

bou 

bou 

bos 

der  ( )chs 

u. 

S.  AV. 

Fiin  kleiner  IJntersehicd 

zeigt  sieh  in 

dieser  Kategorie  der 

Wörter,  dass 

der  LautscliAviind  im  Dako 

-Rumänischen  noeh 

grösser  ist  als 

im  Makedo-Kumänisehen,  z. 

B. 

e.hiema 

cleniu 

clamo 

ich  schreie 

chiaie 

cliae 

da  vis 

der  »Schlüssel 

miliare 

muliare 

midier 

das  Weib 

ocliiu 

ocliu 

oculus 

das  Auge 

u. 

S.  AV. 

1 )ann  lautet  c vor  e,  i 

im  Dako-lvumänisehen  tsch,  im 

Makedo-Kumänischen  tz,  als: 

eine 

eine 

quis 

AVer 

ce 

ce 

quid 

Avas 

cetate 

citate 

civitas 

die  Stadt 

cina 

cina 

coena 

das  Abendmahl 

Singu 

cimjn 

cingo 

ich  umgürtc 

U.  S.  AV. 
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Wegen  dieser  Ausspi-aclie  nennen  die  Dako-Runiänen  ilu-e 
südliclien  Spraehbrüder  Tsintsaren,  Aveil  sie  tz  und  nicht  tsch 
spreelien. 


Weiter 

entspricht 

dem  /-  und  v- 

Laut  im  Makedo-Rumä- 

nisclien  h und  j,  als: 

fevhii 

lierhu 

ferveo 

ich  siede 

fia 

hilia 

filia 

die  Tochter 

ßu 

liiliu 

filius 

der  Sohn 

ficatu 

hicatii 

ficalus 

mit  Feigen  gestopft 

voine 

jermu 

vermis 

der  Wurm 

vinu 

jinu 

vinum 

der  Wein 

U.  S.  AA". 

Doch  finden  Avir  auch: 

veniu 

viniu 

ventiis 

der  Wind 

vina 

vina 

vena 

die  Ader 

focu 

focu 

focus 

das  Feuer 

U.  S.  AV. 

Die  lateinischen  Gatturallautc  Averden  in  beiden  Dialecten 

häufig  zu  Labiallauten, 

Avas  in  der  italienischen  Schriftsprache 

nicht  vorkömmt,  als: 

apa 

apa 

aqua 

das  Wasser 

lapta 

lapte 

lac  (lactis) 

die  Milch 

lemnn 

lemnu 

lignum 

das  Holz 

limha 

limha 

lingua 

die  Zunge,  Sprache 

opto 

opto 

octo 

acht 

patni 

patm 

qnatuor 

vier 

aber: 

cnliL 

calii 

cahallus 

das  Pferd 

cale 

cale 

callis 

der  Weg 

care 

care 

qualis 

AAmlche 

U.  S.  AV. 

Dies  letzte  Wort  zeigt  eine  UniAvandlung  des  lateinischen 

Z-Lautes,  dei- 

in beiden 

Dialecten  zum 

j’-LaAit  Avird,  z.  B. 

ner?* 

ceru 

coelum 

der  Himmel 

(jtira 

gura 

guln 

der  Mund 

IG 
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viascum 

mascu-m 

masculns 

das  Männlein 

paru 

pavu 

‘pnlus 

der  J^fahl 

fern 

peru 

pilm 

das  Haar 

pnre6e 

•purece 

pidex 

der  Floh 

sare 

sare 

sal 

das  Salz 

U.  S.  W. 


Ini  istrischen  Dialecte,  einer  ALweiehung  des  Makedo- 
Runiänisehen,  Avird  das  n zu  r,  z.  B.  dumineca,  Sonntag,  lautet 
ini  Istrisehen  dumireca-  farina,  das  Mehl,  lautet  dort  farira; 
lana,  die  Wolle,  lara  u.  s.  w.  Aber  das  lateiniselie  monumentum, 
Grabmal,  lautet  in  beiden  Ilauptdialeeten  mormintu. 

Vor  n und  c wird  in  beiden  Dialeeten  das  e zu  ea,  ia, 
das  0 zu  oa  gedehnt,  oder  diphthongisirt.  Daher  lautet  das  Video, 


vides,  videt  im  Rumänischen: 

vedu,  vezi, 

veade.  Beispiele: 

eapa 

iapa 

equa 

die  Stute 

dereapta  deriajifa 

directa 

die  Rechte 

doamna  doamna 

domina 

die  Frau 

foame 

foamh 

fames 

der  Hunger 

oameiii 

oameni 

homines 

die  Ä[enschen 

(aber  omu  omu 

liomo  der  Mensch) 

peatrn 

kiatra 

petra 

der  Fels 

peale 

Male 

pellis 

das  Fell 

moara 

moara 

mola 

die  Mühle 

soare 

soare 

sol 

die  Sonne 

u.  s.  w. 

Der  Wortschatz  beider 

Dialecte  enthält  aber  auch  solche 

lateinische  Wörter,  deren  Bedeutung  in 

beiden  Dialeeten  des 

Rumänischen  eine  andere  geworden  ist. 

z.  B. 

barhatn 

harhatu. 

der  ]\Iann 

harhatus 

dorn 

doru 

der  Wunsch  dolor 

inima 

inima 

das  Herz 

anima 

svßeiu 

sufleiu 

die  Seele 

suhflafns 

lucru 

lucru 

die  Arbeit 

lucrum 

leau 

Hau 

ich  nehme 

levo 

leareaminte 

loareaminte 

das  Aufmerken  animadversio 

IJci-  Urspning  des  Uuraänisclien. 
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orlm  orhu  der  131indc  orhus 

sanitäre  sanitäre  das  Küssen  salutare 

u.  s.  w. 

Natürlicli  haben  beide  Dialecte  sehr  viele  Wörter,  die 
nicht  lateinischen  Ursprunges  sind,  deren  Herkunft  wir  hier 

ich  werfe 
ich  schäle 
die  Lippe 
das  IMädchen 
der  Knabe 
ich  nütze 
gell) 

die  Stimme,  das  Wort 
die  Fette 
ich  nähre 
ich  lehre 
ich  lerne 
die  Alte 
der  Wald 
hundert 
der  Kör|)cr 
der  Löffel 
gross 

u.  s.  w. 

Wir  finden  endlich  Wörter  in  beiden  Dialecten,  welebe 


dem  Oriechischen 

entnommen 

sind,  wie: 

dascnlu 

dascnlu 

der  Lehrer 

otostexo) 

dracu 

dracu 

der  Teufel 

opäy.tov 

drumn 

dnimii 

der  Weg 

opsgoc 

ermu 

ermu 

die  Wüste 

Ep'tjgOC 

lipsa 

lipsa 

der  Mangel 

XsTtft? 

lipsescu 

lipsescu 

ich  ermangele 

pedepsa 

pedefsa 

die  Strafe 

'iTO'toEuatt: 

u.  s.  w. 
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unbeachtet  lassen,  als: 


anincu 

anincu 

belesen 

belesen 

buza 

buza. 

fecora 

ficora 

feSoni 

ficoru 

folosescu 

felisescu 

(jalbevu 

galbenu 

graiu 

griaiu 

cp'nsinie 

gresime 

hrauescu 

harnescu 

ivvetiu 

invetiu 

me  invetiu 

me  invetiu 

moasa 

moasa. 

padiire 

padure 

suta 

sutn 

trujm 

trupu 

li.ngura 

lingura 

mare 

mare 
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Nun  fiihve  ich  nur  drei  Eigentlifmilichkeito.n  an,  durch 
Avelche  sich  beide  ruiniinischen  Dialecte  von  den  anderen  roina- 
nischen  Sprachen  unterscheiden. 

In  dem  Italienischen,  wie  in  allen  anderen  ronicanischen 
S])rachen,  hat  das  lateinische  Pronomen  demonstrativiim  ilU,  üln 
die  Polle  des  Artikels  Übernommen,  welcher  dann  mit  einigen 
Prä])ositionen  die  Declination  bilden  musste,  nachdem  die  latei- 
nischen Casusendungen  ihre  AVirkung  verloren  hatten.  Dieser 
Al  tikel  steht  überall  vor  dem  Nomen.  Auch  im  Rumänischen 
hat  das  Pronomen  demonstrativiim  die  Rolle  des  Artikels  über- 
nommen, aber  dieser  wird,  sonderbarer  AA^eise,  hinten  an  das 
Nomen  angehängt,  wodurch  die  rumänische  Declination  sich 
sehr  verschieden  von  der  der  anderen  romanischen  .Sjirachen 
gestaltet,  Avie  das  Beispiel  es  zeigt. 


Italieni.'icli 

Dako-Runiäni.sch 

Makedo-Ruinänisc.li 

il  lupo 

liipu-lu 

Inp-lu 

der  AAbdf 

del  Inpo 

n lupului 

a Ivjilui 

al  lupo 

a ln  pul  ui 

a luplui 

i lupi 

lupi-li,  lupii 

lupii 

die  AA'^ölfe 

del  lupi 

n.  lupi-loru 

n luplor 

ai  lupi 

a lupilorn 

n Inplor 

ln  donna. 

donmna-a,  donmn'a 

doanina 

die  Frau 

della  donna 

donmne-ei,  donnin’ei 

n diiamni-li 

alla  donna 

doanme-ei,  donnin’ei 

a doamni-li 

le  donne 

doanine.-le 

doamni-le 

die  Frauen 

delle  donne 

doamne-lom 

n doamni-lor 

alle  donne 

doamne-loru 

a doamni-lor 

Das  Inru,  lor  des  Rumänischen  ist  dem  jihiralen  Genitiv 
und  Dativ  des  Demonstrativums  p2u,  e’a  (ela)  entnommen,  das 
auch  dem  italienischen  di  Inro,  n loro  entspricht.  Uebrigens 
zeigt  die  rumänische  Declination  noch  manch  Sclnvankende.s, 
so  hiess  eine  Zeitung  im  Anfänge  ,Gazcta  de  Transilvania',  jetzt 
heisst  sie  ,Gazcta  '^rransilvaniei^  8o  lautet  der  Nominativ  des 
Pronomen  possesöivum  im  Dako-Runiänischen:  alu  miau,  a-men, 
der  meine,  die  meine;  ni  miei,  ah  meh,  die  meinen.  Im  Alakedo- 
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Rnniänisclien:  a-meu,  a-mm;  a-viei  a-mda.  Hier  scheint  das  a 
als  Präi)osition  ganz  überflüssig;  man  müsste  es  als  ein  a proste- 
tliicum  betrachten. 

Auch  die  Bildung  der  compositen  Zahlwörter  weicht  von 
den  gewöhnlichen  romanischen  Zahlwörtern  ah.  So  sagt  der 
Italiener;  undici,  dodici,  tredici  und  so  fort  bis  sedici,  dann  aber 
dieä  Seite,  dieci  otto,  dieci  nuovo.  Der  Dako-Rumäne  sagt:  un- 
spre-zeÖe  (imum  supra  decem),  doi-spre-ze6e,  trei-spre-zebe,  patru- 
spre-zebe  (quatiior  supra  decem  u.  s.  w.J,  (yptu-spre-zece,  noxie  spre- 
zece.  Ebenso  der  Makedo-Rumäne : un-spre  zace,  dao-spre-zace, 
frei-S'pre-zace,  pafru-spre-zace. 

Die  multiplicirten  Zahlwörter  werden  in  dem  Italicnisclien 
und  anderen  romanischen  Sprachen  durch  die  lateinischen  Syn- 
thesen ausgedrückt,  wie  venü  (20),  trenta  (30),  quaranta  (40); 
vincjt,  trenfe,  quarante  u.  s.  w.  Die  rumänische  Sprache  hat  die 
lateinischen  Synthesen  aufgelöst,  und  der  Dako-Rumäne  sagt: 
doue  zeci  = zwei  zehn,  frei  zebi,  patru  zeöi  u.  s.  w.  Der  Makedo- 
Rumäne  sagt:  Sinzici  (20,  ein  dunkles  Wort,  abei’)  frei  zaci, 
zan.  u.  s.  w.  Auffallend  ist  es,  dass  die  nxmänische  Sprache  fiii’ 
hundert  das  unlateinische  (slavische)  sufa  in  beiden  Dialecten 
aufgenommen  hat,  während  die  anderen  romanischen  Sprachen 
das  lateinische  centum  beibehalten  haben. 

Endlich  weicht  die  rumänische  Sprache  in  der  Bildung 
des  Futurums  von  ihren  romanischen  Schwesteim  ab.  Diese 
haben  sich  eine  neue  Synthese  des  Verbums  mit  dem  Hilfs- 
zeitwort liaheo  gebildet:  hingegen  die  rumänische  Sprache  nahm 
das  Verbum  volo  — ich  will,  zix  dem  Infinitiv  des  Verbums,  wie 
wir  an  dem  folgenden  Beispiele  sehen. 


Italienisch 

D.ako-Rnmäni.scli 

Makeclo-EuiTiäni.scl: 

loderb 

voliu  lauda 

vor  landare 

loderai 

veri  lauda 

vrei  landare 

loderä 

na  lauda 

na  landare 

loderemo 

vomu  lauda 

nremu  landare. 

lod.erete 

vreti  lauda 

nreci  landare 

loderanno 

voru  lauda 

ooru  landare. 

2* 
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Um  (len  r-Laut  in  dem  rumünisclien  Tlilfswort  zu  erklären, 
muss  man  sieh  erinnern,  dass  das  lateinische  l im  Rumänischen 
zu  r Avird.  Das  lateinische  volle  lautet  demnach  im  Rumänischen 
ire  oder  vrere.  Das  Präsens  dieses  Wortes  hat  im  Dako-Rumä- 
nischen  dreierlei  Formen;  im  Makedo-Runiänischen  nur  eine. 

Dn.ko-Runiiini.sch.  Mnkedo-Ruinänisch. 


weil 

voll  u 

oiu 

voi 

vrei 

veri,  vel 

oi 

vrei 

vre  . 

vn 

0 

va 

vremu 

vomii 

omu 

vremu 

ijveti 

vreti,  vet! 

eti 

vreci 

vreu 

vorn 

orn 

va 

1. 

Wo  mag  nun  diese  Sprache  entstanden  sein?  Im  Norden 
der  Donau,  und  zAvar  in  dem  heutigen  Siehenlüirgen,  dem  be- 
riihmten  alten  floldland,  das  den  Mittelpunkt  der  gefürchteten 
dakisc.he.n  IMacht  unter  Dekebalus  bildete,  die  aber  der  römische 
Kaiser  Trajanus  in  den  Jahren  101 — 104  n.  dir.  A'ernichtetc 
lind  Dakien  zur  römischen  ProAunz  machte.  So  lautet  die  erste 
ÄntAAmrt  auf  die  Frage,  yvo  die  rumänische  Sprache  entstanden 
sein  kann.  Diese  AntAvort  hatte  den  Beifall  der  vorigen  Jahr- 
hnnderte,  und  gilt  bei  Vielen  noch  jetzt  als  historisch  gut  be- 
gründet. Wie  Gibbon  vor  einem  Jahrhundert  in  seinem  berühmten 
Werke  (Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Emiiirc,  Chapter  XI.), 
so  nahm  sie  auch  Leopold  von  Ranke  in  seiner  Weltgeschichte 
(111.  Band,  I.  Ahtheilung,  Leipzig  1883.  Seite  452)  als  solche  an. 

Sie  stützt  sich  auf  das  Zeugniss  der  Geschichte,  dass  in 
Dakien  das  läimischc  Wesen  eine  hohe  EntAvickelnng  erreichte; 
Avas  die  vielen  aufgefundenen  und  jmblicirten  Inschriften,  die 
Spuren  römischer  Strassen  und  die,  leider  sehr  vcrschlepiiten 
IJeberrcste  römischer  Bauten  bestätigen.  Sie  stützt  sich  aber 
auch  auf  das  Zeugniss  der  GegenAA'art;  denn  Siebenbiirgcn  hat 
eine  rumänische  BcAmlkernng,  Avelche  jetzt  die  Mehrheit  der 
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(lortigon  Bewohner  iiusnmclit,  die  demnach  von  den  Colonisten, 
mit  welchen  Trajanus  das  durch  den  blutigen  Eroberungskrieg 
menscheideer  gewordene  Land  bevölkerte,  abstammen  können. 
Älit  dieser  allgemeinen  Auffassung  begnügen  sich  die  landläuligcn 
Lehrbücher,  wie  sich  denn  auch  die  bewunderten  Gibbon  und 
von  Ranke  damit  begnügten,  denen  beiden  es  wohl  sehr  ferne 
liegen  mochte,  in  diesem  abseits  liegenden  dunkeln  Winkel  der 
(beschichte  genauei’e  Forschungen  anzustellen. 

Die  rumänische  Geschichtsschreibung,  Avelchc  seit  1812 
(damals  erschienen  l’eter  Major’s  Untersuchungen  über  das  Er- 
stehen des  Rumäncnthuins  — das  allererste  Werk  dieser  Art) 
sehr  emsig  arbeitet,  hat  aber  die  allgemeine  Auffassung  mit 
einem  reichen  stofflichen  Inhalt  ausgestattet.  Sic,  die  rumänische 
Geschichtsschreibung,  weiss,  nach  Peter  IMajor’s  Entdeckung, 
dass  die  heutigen  Walachcn  oder  Rumänen  Siebenbürgens,  reines 
römisches  Blut  sind:  soll  doch  Trajanus  die  Daker  mit  Stumpf 
und  Stiel  ausgerottet  haben.  Die  neuen  Colonisten  kamen  mit 
Weib  und  Kind  in’s  Land;  kein  einziger  heii’atcte  ein  barba- 
risches Weib,  wie  noch  heutzutage,  so  behau})tcte  Peter  Älajor, 
der  Rumäne  sich  nur  mit  einer  Rumänin  vermählt.  Die  rumä- 
nische Geschichtsschreibung  weiss,  dass  das  Christenthum  unter 
den  römischen  Colonisten  sehr  begründet  war,  deswegen  bildete 
sich  daselbst  eine  christliche  Hierarchie,  so  dass  natürlicher 
Weise  lateinisches  Schriftenthum  und  lateinische  Gelehrsamkeit 
im  alten  Dakien  fortblühten.  Sie  weiss,  dass  diese  gebildete 
römische  oder  romanisirtc  Bevölkerung  unter  der  gothisclien 
IIciTSchaft  leidlichen  Bestand  hatte,  auch  humanisirtc  sie  die 
rohen  Gothen.  Sie  weiss  es,  wenigstens  zum  Theil,  dass  diese 
Bevölkerung  mit  den  Hunnen,  den  Nachfolgern  der  Gothen, 
aut  fi'cundschaftlichem  Fussc  stand,  soll  doch  den  Hunnen  die 
romanische  Sprache  ganz  geläufig  gewesen  sein:  zum  anderen 
'riieil  findet  sie  zAvar,  dass  die  Hunnen  eine  wahre  Teufclsljrut 
waren.  Aber  die  Romanen,  den  Unholden  ausweichend,  zogen 
sich  in  die  Berge  und  kamen,  sammt  ihren  Herrschern,  jedesmal 
in  ihre  früheren  Sitze  zuiäick,  sobald  die  barbarischen  Horden, 
die  einander  ablösten,  das  Land  verlassen  hatten.  Dies  geschah 
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zumal,  heliaiiptcn  die  nunänisdicn  Gcsc-hiclitsselireiber,  um  800 
II.  (dir.,  iiiicli  dem  Vertall  des  ^Vvarenreielics.  Von  min  an  blielien 
sie  alleinige  Inhaber  des  heutigen  Siebenbürgens,  und  stifteten 
mehrere  Staaten,  deren  Ilerrselier  Oelou,  Men-lMarot  und  Glad 
waren,  als  die  Magyaren  ersebieneii.  Diese  mussten  demnach 
jene  Herrscher  besiegen,  als  sie  das  Land  in  ßesitz  nehmen 
wollten,  was  ihnen  aber  nur  zum  Theile  gelungen  ist.  Denn 
aueh  naehher  hatten  sich  souveräne  rumänische  Fürstciithümer 
erhalten,  namentlich  das  von  Fogaras  im  Süden  des  Landes, 
dessen  Herrscher,  der  schwarze  Rudolf  oder  Gaudentius  (Kad- 
Ncgr)  1290  aus  Fogaras  auszog  und  den  walachischen  Staat, 
das  heutige  Romainen  begründete.  Endlich  führt  die  rumänische 
(ieschichtsschrcibung  auch  Traditionen,  z.  B.  von  der  Trajan’s 
Wiese,  und  die  allgemeine  Ueberzeugung  des  Volkes  von  dessen 
römischer  Abstammung  als  Belege  für  ihre  Bchaujitungcn  an. 

Der  stoft'lichc  Inhalt,  mit  dem  die  rumänische  Geschichts- 
schreibung die  oben  erwähnte  allgemeine  Auffassung  ausstattet, 
ist  wohl  glaublich:  ist  er  aber  auch  geschichtlich? 

Die  (ieschichtc  muss  vorerst  den  heutigen  Rumänen  das 
reine  römische  Blut  absiirechen.  Trajamis  hatte  die  Daker 
nicht  mit  Stumpf  und  Stiel  ausgerottet,  obwohl  er  ihre  staatliche 
M acht  für  immer  gebrochen  hat.  Dakischc  Hilfstrupiien  dienten 
auch  nach  Trajan’s  Tod  in  den  römischen  Heeren;  und  in  der 
eigentlichen  dakischen  Provinz  schlossen  sich  manche  Daker 
dem  römischen  Wesen  an,  was  viele  Inschriften  bezeugen.  Eine 
Mischung  der  Colonisten  mit  fremdem  Blute  war  daselbst  ebenso 
allgemein,  wie  überall  in  den  römischen  Provinzen. 

Wasweiss  aber  die  Geschichte  von  diesen  Colonisten  selbst? 
vSie  weiss,  dass  sie  nicht  aus  Italien  stammten,  also  nichts  weniger 
als  Römer  waren.  Italien  konnte  zu  Trajan’s  Zeiten  keine 
Colonien  abgeben,  so  sehr  entvölkert  war  es  bereits,  oder  viel- 
mehr so  sehr  hatten  die  Latifundien  überhand  genommen,  dass 
die  Landbevölkerung  fast  nur  aus  Sklaven  bestand.  Die  nach 
Dakien  versetzte  neue  Bevölkerung  kam  zum  allcrgrösstcn  Theile 
aus  Kleinasicn,  aber  auch  aus  Noricum  und  Pannonien.  Für 
den  Goldbergban  wurden  Pirusten  aus  Dalmatien  gepresst.  Nur 
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nudi  Apulum,  wo  heute  Karlsburg  oder  VVeissenburg  liegt,  ver- 
setzte Deeius  um  252  Colonisteu  aus  Apulien,  und  benannte  es 
,Nova  eolonia  Apulund.  Diese  Colonisten  waren  gräeisirte  Au- 
toehthonen,  wenn  sic  auch  schon  lateinisch  sprachen.  Alles  dies 
beweisen  zahlreiche  Inschriften.  Dio  neue  Bevölkerung  der  da- 
kischen  Provinz  war  ein  Misehvolk,  wie  kaum  in  einer  anderen 
Provinz  des  weiten  römischen  Reiches. 

Von  den  dakischen  Colonisten  weiss  noch  die  Geschichte 
dass  sic,  vor  den  Einfällen  der  Gothen,  nach  Mosicn  jenseits 
der  Donau  versetzt  wiu-dcn,  und  dass  Aiirelianus  auch  die  Mili- 
tärmacht aus  der  trajanischen  Ib-ovinz  hcraiiszog.  Ob  alle  oder 
nicht  alle  Provincialen  diese  Provinz  verlassen  haben,  ist  eine 
irrelevante  Frage.  Gewiss  zogen  niebt  alle  fort,  aber  eben  so 
gewiss  ist  es,  dass  dureb  diesen  Exodus  das  romanische  Wesen 
daselbst  geschwächt,  das  barbarische  hingegen  sehr  verstärkt 
werden  musste. 

Was  Aveiss  weiter  die  Geschichte  von  dem  Christenthume 
im  trajanisehen  Dakien?  Gar  nichts;  denn  die  aufgefundenen 
Inschriften  geben  davon  kein  Zciigniss.  Die  Geschichte  weiss 
nur,  dass  Deeius,  der  sich  ,Kcstitiitor  Daeiarund  nannte,  unter 
allen  Imperatoren  der  heftigste  Verfolger  der  Christen  Avar.  Wh* 
müssen  demnach  annehmen,  dass  zu  seiner  Zeit,  um  250  252, 

in  Dakien  das  Christenthum  scliAverlicli  so  geblüht  habe,  um 
eine  organisirtc  Hierarchie  zu  besitzen.  Nach  Deeius  aber  be- 
ginnt schon  der  Verfall  der  Provinz,  die  sich  um  260  der  Gothen 
nicht  mehr  erAvehren  konnte.  Die  Geschichte  Aveiss  dann,  dass 
zu  den  Gothen  das  Christenthum  nicht  aus  Dakien,  sondern  aus 
Kleinasicn  gelangte,  und  dass  selbst  ein  Thcil  der  Gothen  unter 
Athanarich  die  christlichen  Gothen  vertrieb,  Avas  den  ZAviespalt 
unter  den  Gothen  verursachte  und  den  Sieg  der  Hunnen  über 
sic  erleichterte.  Als  dann  Athanarich  sieh  vor  den  Hunnen  nach 
Siebenbürgen  retten  Avollte,  musste  er  dort  Sarmaten  verdrängen 
(extrusis  Sarmatibus,  Avie  es  bei  Ammianus  ]\Iarcellinus  XXXI, 
4, 12  heisst).  Um  370,  also  nur  hundert  Jahre  nach  dem  Exodus 
der  Provincialen  aus  Siebenbürgen,  hören  Avir  daselbst  nichts 
mehr  von  romanischen  EiiiAvohnern,  so  aauc  auch  der  Daker 
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N;unc  sdion  vorsdiwimdcii  war.  In  dicsor,  IVir  das  trajanisdic 
DakiiMi  so  traurigen  Zeit,  konnte  sicdi  daselbst  eine  eliristlielie 
llierarehie  oder  gar  rümisehc  üelehrsaiidceit  kaum  erhalten 
liaben. 

Nun  erselieint  in  dein  (.iesandtseliaftsberiehte  des  Priseus 
das  positivste  Zeugniss  aus  dem  .lalire  448  über  die  eliemalige 
trajanisebc  I’rovinz.  Das  sogenannte  ungariselie  Banat  zwiselien 
der  Donau,  der  Tbeiss,  der  Maros  und  dem  heutigen  llunyader 
(knnitat  von  Siebenliiirgcn  liatte  mit  diesem  Comitate  und  dessen 
nördlielien  und  östlielien  Umgebungen  den  weitaus  romanisirtesten 
'riicil  der  römisehen  Provinz  gebildet.  Die  grieehisdie  Desandt- 
selialt,  naehdem  sie  die  Donau  überschritten,  durchzog  den 
ganzen  Banat  liis  an  die  Maros,  übersetzte  unterhalb  oder  ober- 
halb Szegedins  die  Tbeiss,  um  an  das  Iloflager  Attila’s  zu  gelangen. 

Nirgends  fand  Priseus  eine  Spur  des  ehemaligen  römischen 
Wesens,  er,  der  lateinisch  (er  nennt  es  aiisonisch)  verstand, 
(’hrist  war,  demnach  die  etwaigen  ehristliehcn  Insassen  wohl 
bemerken  musste,  er  hört  von  einer  solchen  Bevölkerung  des 
alten  Dakiens  nichts,  dessen  Eroberung  durch  Trajanus  und 
Aufgeben  durch  Aurolianus  ihm  nicht  unbekannt  sein  konnten. 

Die  Ilunnenmacht  zerflillt,  und  die  Clejiidcn  bleiben  als 
Herren  von  Siebenbürgen  da.  Gegen  diese  knüpft  Kaiser  dusti- 
nianus  soAvohl  mit  den  Utriguren  und  Kutriguren  am  Don  und 
dem  Asow’schen  ]\Icere,  als  aueh  mit  den  Longobarden  in  dem 
heutigen  Ungarn  Unterhandlungen  an  — so  Aveit  suchte  er  Ver- 
bündete — aber  die  sehr  zahlreichen  Nachkommen  der  daki- 
schen  ProAuneialcn,  die,  nach  der  Behauptung  der  rumänischen 
Geschichtsschreibung,  unter  eigenen  Ilerrschern  in  Siebenbürgen 
(ob  neben  oder  unter  den  Gejiidcn?)  leben  sollten,  und  des 
Kaisers  enAdinsehtestc  Verbündete  hätten  sein  müssen,  diese 
findet  dessen  herumspähende  Politik  nicht.  Vielmehr  lässt  er  in 
dem  heutigen  Serbien  und  Bulgarien  längst  der  Donau  eine 
Reihe  von  Fortificationen  errichten  gegen  das  Barbarenland  am 
linken  Donauufer.  Justinianus  und  seine  politische  und  mili- 
tärische Umgebung  hatten  also  keine  Kunde  von  romanischen 
Kimvohneru  in  dem  Barbarcnlande. 
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Nauli  der  Besiegung  clor  Gepiden  und  dem  Abzug  dci 
Longobarden  aus  Pannonien  herrsebten  die  Avaren  drittballi 
liundert  Jahre  lang  in  dem  lieutigen  Ungarn,  Siebenlnirgen  und 
Romanien  (Äloldau  und  AValachei).  Die  vielen  Kriege  der  grie- 
ehiseheii  Kaiser  mit  diesen  neuen  Nachbarn  bieten  viellachc  Ge- 
legenheit, die  verschiedenen  Völkerschaften  des  grossen  yVvaren- 
reiehes  kennen  zdi  lernen;  so  ertahren  wir,  dass  neben  den 
Avaren  und  Bulgaren  die  Slaven  am  zahlreichsten  waicn;  wii 
hören  auch  von  drei  Gepidendörfern , gerade  in  der  Gegend, 
die  Priscus  durchwandert  hatte : aber  von  romanischen  Kin- 
wohncru  diesseits  der  Donau  hören  wir  abermals  nichts. 

Das  Avai’cnreich  wird  durch  Karl  des  Grossen  Armeen 
verniehtet.  Nun  sollen,  nach  der  Behauptung  der  rumänischen 
Geschichtsschreibung,  die  Romanen  alleinige  Besitzer  von  hieben- 
bürgen  geworden  sein,  so  dass  zur  Zeit,  als  die  Ungarn  oder 
xMagya  ren  erschienen,  daselbst  drei  rumänische  Fürsten:  Gelou, 
Mcn-]\[arot  und  Glad,  sowie  zwischen  der  Theiss  und  der  Do- 
nau in  Ungarn  der  Bulgarenfilrst  Zalan  geherrscht  haben  sollen. 
Die  rumänisch-christliche  Hierarchie  und  die  lateinische  Littera- 
tur  hätte  sich  demnach  von  800 — 900  ganz  frei  erhalten  und 
entwickelt.  Die  Ungarn  kämpften  zAvar  mit  Erfolg  gegen  die 
genannten  Fürsten,  ohne  jedoch  die  Rumänen  zu  besiegen,  die 
vielmehr  ihre  Verbündeten  Avurden  und  noch  lange  Zeit  hin- 
durch souveräne  Fürstenthümer,  namentlich  das  von  Fögaras, 
behielten.  Die  lateinische  Schrift  und  Kirchensprache  hätte 
unter  den  Rumänen  Siebenbürgens,  der  Moldau  und  der  Wala- 
chei bis  zu  dem  florcntinischcn  Concilium  1439  geherrscht,  das, 
wie  bekannt,  die  Union  der  orientalischen  und  occidcntalischen 
Kirchen  angenommen  hat. 

Diese  letzteren  Behauptungen  der  rumänischen  Geschichts- 
schreibung unterstützen  aber  weder  die  gleichzeitigen  griechischen 
und  lateinischen  Schriftsteller,  noch  die  allbekannten  Begeben- 
heiten. Sie  stehen  aber  auch  im  Widei’spruche  mit  der  Topo- 
graphie Siebenbürgens,  mit  dem  fremden  Zeugniss  der  magyari- 
schen Sprache  und  — Avas  noch  bedeutungsvoller  ist  — auch  mit 
dem  einheimischen  Zeugniss  der  rumänisclien  Sprache  selbst. 
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Der  Drunier  Al)t  Regiiio,  Lintjuuiid  des  dcutselien  Kaisers 
(Josandter  in  Constaiitinopel,  die  grieeldselien  Kaiser  Leo  Sapiens 
und  ( Jonstantimis  l’orpliyrogeiiitns  (alle  vier  Genannten  sind  Be- 
rieliterstatter  über  die  Kriej^e  mit  den  erseheinenden  I\rafj;yar(;n 
lind  deren  Niederlassuiiff),  erhielten  keine  Kenntniss  von  riiniä- 
niseli-eliristlielien  Fürsten  und  Einwohnern  Siehenhürgens  oder 
von  einem  hul}jjai'iselien  Zalaii  in  Uiif^arn.  Der  deiitselie  Kaiser 
Arniilt’,  der  mäliriselic  Fürst  Svatopluk,  und  der  inäehtiffe  Sy- 
meon,  llerrselier  der  Bulgaren  jenseits  der  Donau,  mussten  die 
anl’tretenden  Magyaren  als  Feinde  tureliten,  und  liiltten  sich 
gewiss  die  Mitwirkung  der  genannten,  Geloii,  Men-Marot,  Glad 
und  des  Zalan  verseliafl't,  Avenn  diese  liistoriselie  und  nielit  er- 
dielitete  l’i'rsönlielikeiten  gewesen  wilren.  Umgekehrt,  der  ano- 
nyme ,Bela  regis  Notarius‘,  dem  wir  allein  die  genannten  Per- 
sönlielikeiten  verdanken,  kennt  seinerseits  weder  den  Kaiser 
Arnull',  noeli  den  midiriselien  Svatopluk,  noeh  den  hiilgariselien 
Symeon.  Die  Erzählung  des  anonymen  Notarius  von  der  magya- 
riselien  ( )eeupation  des  Landes  hat  nieht  mehr  historisehen  Boden 
als  die  Helden  Ariosto’s  im  Orlando  furioso. 

Byzantinisehe  Beriehte  wissen,  dass  zwei  ungarisehe  Stamm- 
fürsten, Bolosudes  und  Gylas  — in  den  ungarisehen  Chroniken 
Gyula  — um  OhO  in  Constantinopel  die  Taufe  empfingen,  und 
dass  sie  der  Kaiser  Constantinus  Porphyrogcnitiis,  der  hei  dem 
'l’aufaet  ihr  Pathe  war,  mit  der  Patrieiei'würde  auszeiehnetc.  Sie 
erhielten  aueh  einen  jMcineh,  IPierotheus,  den  der  Patriareh  zum 
Bisehof  des  zu  hekelirenden  Volkes  geweiht  hatte,  und  kehrten 
in  ihre  Heimat  zurüek.  P>olosudes  ward  Ajiostat,  und  verlor  sein 
Lehen  in  der  herühmteu  Sehlaeht  hei  Augshurg,  hoö;  Gylas 
oder  Gyula,  hlieh  der  neuen  Religion  treu,  und  lebte  als  Stamm- 
fürst in  Siehenhürgen.  Seine  ehristliehe  Enkelin  ward  (jemalin 
des  (j rossfürsten  Geisa  und  Mutter  des  heiligen  Stejiliaus,  ersten 
Königs  von  Ungarn. 

Dieser  hatte  als  christlieher  König  mit  den  Stammfürsten 
zu  kiimjifen,  namentlieh  aueh  mit  Aehtum,  der  zwiseheii  der 
Donau,  der  Theiss  und  der  i\[aros,  also  in  dem  romanisirtesten 
'l'heile  der  ehemaligen  dakiselieu  Provinz,  hauste,  und  aus 
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Widdin  (Bdyn)  bulgm-iscdie  jMönche' berufen  liattc.  Nfieli  seinem 
Falle  setzte  Stephan  den  italieniselien  Gerhard  aut  den  neuen 
Ibsehofsstuhl  von  Gsanad,  allwo  die  bulgarisehen  Mönehe  bereits 
das  Christenthuni  zu  pHanzen  begonnen  hatten. 

Weder  Gylas  oder  Gyula,  noch  7\ehtuin,  hatten  in  ihrem 
Hesitzthum  romanische  Christen  und  eine  Hierarchie  gclundcn, 
sonst  hätte  jener  nicht  in  Constantino})cl  die  Taufe  cmi)fangcn 
und  von  daher  einen  Bischof  mitnehmen,  und  Achtum  hätte 
sich  nicht  nach  Widdin  um  Mönche  wenden  müssen.  Endlich 
der  italienische  — nachher  auch  canonisirte  — Gerhard,  der 
seine  ]\Iühc  mit  den  heidnischen  Schülern  so  beredt  erzählt, 
hätte  gewiss  mit  Freuden  die  romanischen  Christen  in  seinem 
neuen  Sprengel  begrüsst,  mit  denen  er  sich  sogar  in  seiner 
iMuttcrsprache  hätte  verständig  machen  können. 

Werfen  wir  nun  einen  Blick  auf  die  Topographie  Sieben- 
bürgens. Kein  einziger  dakischer  oder  romanischer  t )rtsnamc  tritt 
uns  hier  entgegen.  In  allen  andern  römischen  Provinzen,  nicht  nur 
in  dem  heutigen  Deutschland,  sondern  auch  in  England,  wo  die 
römische  oder  romanisirte  Einwohnerschaft  seit  mehr  als  tausend 
Jahren  verschollen  ist,  haben  sich  römische  Ortsnamen  erhalten; 
in  Siebenbürgen  linden  wir  keinen  einzigen  Ortsnamen  aus  der 
Römerzcit.  Diese  auffällige  Erscheinung  ist  nur  dadurch  erklär- 
lich, dass  in  jenen  Provinzen  die  ethnische  Umwandlung  nur  lang- 
sam vor  sich  ging,  so  dass  die  schwindende  romanische  Be- 
völkerung die  Ortsnamen  der  sich  stets  mehrenden  neuen  Be- 
völkerung überliefern  konnte.  In  Siebenbürgen  muss  die  ethnische 
Umwandlung  überall  plötzlich  geschehen  sein,  so  dass  die  Tra- 
dition so  zu  sagen  mit  einem  IMalc  unterbrochen  wurde.  Selbst 
in  demjenigen  Thcilc  vom  römischen  Pannonien,  der  zu  Ungarn 
gehört  und  in  dem  die  römische  Herrschaft  um  ein  Jahrhundert 
früher  begonnen  und  um  mehr  als  zwei  Jahrhunderte  länger 
gedauert  hat  als  in  Siebenbürgen,  selbst  hier  konnte  sich,  und 
zAvar  jenseits  der  Donau,  nur  ein  Ortsname,  Siscia  (Sisek)  und 
nur  ein  Gaunamc,  Sirmium  (Sirmien),  erhalten.  Es  war  dem- 
nach auch  iii  diesem  Theile  Pannoniens  die  ethnische  Umwandlung 
plötzlicher  und  durchschlagender  als  anderswo. 
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Was  fVu-  Ortsnamen  limlen  wir  a1)cr  in  Siehenbürgen  V 
Lantin-  slaviselie;  die  ungariselien  und  dentselien  Ortsnamen 
lagern  sieh  gleichsam  auf  die  altere,  slaviseho,  Nomcnelatur.  Die 
Ungarn  oder  Magyaren  fanden  demnaeh,  als  sie  das  Ijand  oe- 
enpirten,  mir  eine  slavisehe  Hevülkernng  vor;  so  wie  sie  auch 
in  Ungarn  nur  Slaven  fanden. 

Dieses  Faetuin  bestätigt  auch  die  magyarisehe  Spraehe. 
I )iese  strotzt  nämlieh  von  slavisehcn  Wörtern,  und  zwar  zeigt 
sic  in  ihrer  ganzen  gcographisehen  Ausbreitung  denselben  sla- 
visehen  Kinfluss.  Hätte  sie  ,im  Lande  jenseits  des  Waldes'  (dies 
ist  die  Hedeutung  des  Krdel,  der  ungarisehen  Henennung  Ihr 
Siebenbürgen)  nicht  eine  slavisehe,  sondern  eine  romanische  Jfe- 
vülkernng  vorgef’unden,  die  ja  auch  gebildeter  hätte,  sein  müssen, 
so  würde  sie  unstreitig  dort  romanische  Ausdnieke,  und  vielleicht 
noch  in  grösserer  Menge,  angenommen  haben.  Da  aber  die 
Sprache  der  Szekler,  des  östlichsten  magyarischen  Volksstammes 
in  Siebenbürgen,  dieselben  Slavismen  aufweist,  welche  Avir  hier 
in  der  österreichischen  Nachbarschaft,  auf  der  Donauinsel  Schütt 
oder  in  dem  Oedenburger  Comitate  linden:  so  steht  cs  ausser 
allem  Zweifel,  dass  Siebenbürgen,  vor  der  Ankunft  der  Magyaren, 
nur  eine  slavisehe  Bevölkerung  hatte. 

Aus  allem  diesen  geht  aber  heiwor,  dass  die  romanische 
Bevölkerung  des  trajanischen  Dakiens,  die  etAva  nach  dem  Exo- 
dus zurückgeblieben  Avar,  Avährend  der  gothischen  Stürme  ver- 
scliAvand ; und  dass  die  Slaven,  die  vielleicht  schon  im  Avaren- 
reichc  die  zahlreichste  Völkerschaft  gebildet  hatten,  zur  Zeit 
der  magyarischen  Oecupation  die  alleinigen  BcAvohiier  Ungarns 
und  Siebenbürgens  Avaren. 

Doch  nehmen  Avir  die  allgemeine  Auffassung  und  deren 
stoffliche  Ausstattung,  Avic  Avir  sie  gesehen  haben,  an,  Avird  sie 
etAva  durch  die  rumänische  Sjirache  unterstütztV  Dies  führt  uns 
zur  Beleuchtung  der  zAveiten  AntAvort  auf  die  Frage:  ^Vo  kann 
die  rumänische  Sprache  entstanden  sein? 
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II. 

Die  zweite  Antwort  lautet  so:  Die  rumänische  Sprache 
ist  sowohl  in  Sichenlülrgen  als  auch  hn  Süden,  auf  der  Balkan- 
halhinscl,  entstanden.  Diese  Antwort  hat  Xenopol,  Trofessor  der 
rmnänischen  Geschichte  an  der  Universihit  zu  Jassy,  wenn 
auch  nicht  mit  klaren  Worten,  doch  mit  der  Behauptung  ge- 
sehen, dass  der  nürdliche  Rumäne  den  südlichen,  ohne  Vor- 
ühung  oder  Vorstudium,  nicht  verstehen  kann  (saus  tine  etude 
ou  une  hahitude  prealahlc,  Seite  198  des  ,Une  dnigmc  historique. 
Des  Roumains  au  Moyen-Age'.  Paris,  1885);  dass  demnach  die, 
beiden  Ilauptdialecte  des  Rumänischen  sich  verschieden  gebildet 
haben.  Josef  Ladislaus  Piö  drückt  sich  (in  seinem  neuesten 
Werke:  ,Zur  rumänisch-ungarischen  Streitfrage,  Leipzig,  1886', 
Seite  38)  über  den  Ursprung  des  Rumänischen  folgendermasseu 
aus:  ,Indem  wir  laut  unserer  Schlussfolgerung  die  Dako-Rumänen 
von  den  im  trajanischen  Dakien  zurückgebliehencn  römischen- 
Colonistcn  und  romanisirten  Dakcn  ableitcn,  die  Makedo-Rumä- 
nen  aber  von  den  nach  dem  aurelianisehen  Dakien  (nach  Mösien) 
herübergegangenen  Colonistcn  und  romanisirten  Dakiern,  sowie 
von  Bruchstücken  romanischer  Bevölkerung  in  Thrakien  ab- 
stammen lassen:  hal)en  wir  zugleich  eine  natürliche  Erklänmg 
des  einheitlichen  Ursprungs  der  beiden  verbrüderten  Volks- 
stämmc  gegeben.  Der  Zeitpunkt  ihrer  Trennung  wäre  dann 
allenfalls  in  der  Zeitperiode,  wo  das  trajanische  Dakien  den 
Gothen  als  Beute  belassen  wurde  (270 — 275),  zu  suchen;  so 
dass  man  annehmen  müsste,  die  Dako-Rumänen  seien  durch 
den  Gotheneinfall  in  die  Gebirge  Transsylvaniens  verschlagen, 
die  IMakedo-Rumänen  aber  etAva  durch  die  Hunnen-  oder  Avaren- 
stünue  nach  dem  Pindosgebirge,  Epirus  und  Makedonien,  A^er- 
drängt  Avorden,  avo  dann  jede  Berührung  zwischen  ihnen  anf- 
hören  musste'.  Piö  nimmt  also  Avohl  einen  einheitlichen  Ursprung 
an,  muss  aber  doch  eine  verschiedene  geschichtliche  EntAvicke- 
lung  zugeben,  da  jede  Berührung  zwischen  den  Dako-Rumänen 
und  Makedo-Rumänen,  die  ungefähr  sechs  geographische  Breiten- 
grade von  einander  trennen,  aufgehört  hat.  Die  unausbleibliche 
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f^escliiflitliclie  EntAvickelunfjf  einvorstandcii , lautet  demnaeli  die 
zweite  Antwort  wirklich  so:  Die  rinuänisehe  8i»raelie  hat  sich  so- 
wohl in  Siehenhiirgen,  als  auch  auf  dein  Ihndosgehirge,  iu  Epirus 
und  jMakedonieu  gehildet.  Kauu  nun  die  ruiuilnisehe  Sprache 
seihst  diese  Antwort  mit  ihrem  untrüglichen  Zcugniss  unterstützenV 

Die  Sprache  hat  in  beiden  Dialceten  eine  grosse  Menge 
solcher  Wtirter,  welclie  der  äusseren  Form  und  der  Ihidentnng 
nach  fast  identisch  mit  den  entsprechenden  lateinischen  ^^'^örtern 
sind,  trotz  des  grösseren  oder  geringeren  Lantsclnvnndcs,  selbst 
trotz  der  Lantwcchsel  tuch  und  tz,  f und  v,  h und  j,  welche 
sich  in  der  Mnndsjjrache  zeigen  konnten,  ohne  von  der  Schrift- 
sprache aufgenommen  zu  Averden.  Diese  Wörter  kann  man  ganz 
gut  als  gleiches  romanisches  Erbtheil  soAvohl  in  Siebenbürgen, 
als  auch  im  Süden,  auf  der  Balkanhalbinscl,  anschen,  das  sieh 
soAvohl  hier  als  da  glcicherAveise  erhalten  hat. 

ZAveifelhaft  muss  aber  ei*schcincn,  dass  der  LantAvechsel 
des  lateinischen  Gutturalen  zu  dem  rumänischen  Labialen,  des 
lateinischen  /-Lautes  zu  dem  rumänischen  r-Laut,  schon  um  270 
ansgebildet  soll  gCAvesen  sein,  so  dass  die  nach  Mösien  gezogenen 
Golonisten  sie  mit  sich  hinüber  nehmen,  und  bis  auf  den  Pindos 
und  nach  Epirns  n.  s.  av.  vei'])flanzen  konnten.  Denn  diesen  Lant- 
Avechsel hätte  schon  die  Schrift  kaum  unbeachtet  lassen  können, 
und  Avir  müssten  davon  in  den  zahlreichen  Inschriften  einige 
Sj)uren  entdecken.  Wir  tinden  aber,  Avenigstens  meines  A^'■issens, 
nirgemds  limha  statt  h'ngtia,  nirgends  pntru,  patror  statt  quafuor, 
nirgends  care  statt  quäle,  nirgends  söre  (sonre)  statt  eol,  sole, 
nirgends  sare  statt  sal,  sale  n.  s.  w. 

Noch  zAveifelhaftcr  muss  erscheinen,  dass  nicht  Avenig  la- 
teinische A¥örter  in  beiden,  örtlich  so  Aveit  Amn  einander  ent- 
fernten Dialceten,  dieselbe  neue  Bedeutung  erhalten  konnten, 
so  dass  z.  B.  dolor  in  beiden  Dialectcji  zu  dom  mit  der  Be- 
d(mtnng  ,Wnnscld,  oder  dass  auhua,  sufflahts,  jenes  zu  immn, 
dieses  zu  sußefn,  in  beiden  Dialceten  mit  der  Bedeutung  ,lIeiV, 
,Sc(de',  hätt(‘n  Averden  können. 

Viel  Aveniger  glaublich  ist  cs  auch,  dass  dieselben  nieht- 
lat(unischen  Wörter  in  beide  Dialecte  mit  gleicher  Bedeutung 
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hinenigckommen  sind.  Diese  Fremdwürter  setzen  niimlich 
dieselbe  Umgebung  voraus,  die  ■\valirlicb  Niemand  in 
Siebenbürgen  und  aixf  der  Balkanbalbinsel  während 
der  langen  Periode  von  270— 120Ü  oder  auch  nur  bis 
900  auzuncbmen  wagen  dürfte. 

Um  Anderes  unbcrühi’t  zu  lassen,  die  Bildung  des  Futu- 
rums  mit  volo  hat  sich  gewiss  bis  270  nicht  gemacht;  sie  kann 
erst  nachher  entstanden  sein.  Und  auch  diese  hätte  sich  auf 
gleiche  Weise  soAvold  in  Siebenbürgen  als  auch  in  Lpirus  und 
in  Makedonien  u.  s.  w.  enbvickelt?  Dies  ist  wohl  höchst  un- 
glaublich. 

Wie  wir  sahen,  ist  der  postpositive  Artikel  dasjenige,  was 
das  Kumilnischc  am  auffälligsten  von  den  andern  romanischen 
Sprachen  unterscheidet  (lupn-ht,  liip-lu;  italienisch  hipo ; fran- 
zösisch le  hup  u.  s.  w.).  Wie  ist  diese  Ausdnickswcise  in  das 
Rumänische  gekommen?  etwa  durch  einen  der  Sprache  inne- 
wohnenden Hang  dazu,  oder  durch  eine  fremde  Einwirkung? 
denn  einen  dritten  Grund  dürfte  wohl  Niemand  auffinden. 

Einen  der  Sprache  innewohnenden  Hang,  der  sich  in  beiden 
Dialecten  mit  ganz  gleicher  Wirkung  geäussert  hätte,  kann  man 
danun  nicht  annehmen,  weil  wir  ihn  auch  der  lateinischen  Sprache 
zuschrciben  und  dessen  Wirkung  nicht  nur  in  ihr  selbst,  sondern 
auch  in  den  andern  romanischen  Sprachen  bemerken  müssten. 
1 )a  aber  dies  der  Fall  nicht  ist,  so  können  wir  auch  einen  inne- 
wohnenden Hang  zur  Bildung  des  post])ositiven  Artikels  der  la- 
teinischen jMuttersprache  nicht  andichten.  A¥as  aber  diese  selbst 
nicht  hatte,  das  konnte  sie  auch  keiner  Tochtersprache  als  Erb- 
theil  überlassen.  Das  Erscheinen  des  postpositiven  Arti- 
kels im  Rumänischen  muss  demnach  die  Wirkung  eines 
fremden  Einflusses  sein. 

Dass  aber  sowohl  in  Siebenbürgen  als  auch  auf  der  Balkan- 
halbinscl,  deren  beider  Geschichte  von  270  an  bis  1200  himmel- 
weit verschieden  war,  eine  und  dieselbe  fremde  Einwirkung 
hätte  stattgefunden,  das  wird  wohl  Niemand  auch  nur  denken 
wollen.  Es  ist  folglich  ausser  allen  Zweifel  gestellt,  dass  die 
Erecheinung  des  postpositiveu  Artikels  in  dem  Rumänischen  niclit 
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sowohl  in  Siolienhürgcn  als  auch  auf  dev  Halkanhalhinsol,  son- 
dern entweder  nur  hier,  oder  nur  dort  zu  l’age  treten  konnte, 
dass  demnach  das  Entstehen  der  nimänischcn  Sprache  nur  Einer 
( legend  zugeschriehen  werden  muss.  Wo  trat  nun  der  ])ostposi- 
tive  Ai-tikel  zu  'l'age,  d.  h.  wo  entstand  die  rumänische  SpracheV 

Soweit  das  nimänische  Schriftenthum  im  Norden  der  Do- 
nau, namentlich  in  Siel)enl)ürg(m  — das  hierin  den  Resigem  führt 
— sich  zuriiekdatiren  lässt,  immer  finden  wir  die  kyrillische 
Schrift  in  ausschliesslicher  Anwendung.  Diese  Erscheinung  intri- 
guirt  ungemein  die  rumänische  Ocschichtsschreihung,  welche  die 
siebenhürgischen  Rumänen  als  unmittelbare  Descendenten  der 
trajanischen  Colonisten  darstellt,  die  zur  Zeit  der  magyarischen 
( Iccnpation  die  alleinige  lateinisch  gebildete  Bevölkerung  sollen 
gewesen  sein.  Sic  waren  im  Besitze;  einer  römisdien  — chri.st- 
lichen  — Litteratur;  sie  hatten  eine  ansgebildetc  Hierarchie,  folg- 
lich, behauptet  diese  flcschichtsschreibung,  musste  bei  ihnen 
lateinische  Sprache  und  Schrift  einheimisch  gcAvesen  sein.  Frei- 
lich fand  man  im  Anfang  des  XVI 11.  Jahrhunderts,  als  man 
die  zur  orientalischen  Kirche  gehörenden  Rumänen  in  den  Sehooss 
der  römisch-katholischen  Kirche  ziehen  wollte,  unter  ihren  Boj)cn 
nicht  die  geringste  lateinische  Kenntniss  und  das  rumänische 
Volk  so  ziemlich  des  Lesens  und  Schreibens  unkundig;  freilich 
wer  damals  rumänisch  schrieb,  bediente  sich  blos  der  kyrilli- 
schen Schrift;  da  die  lateinische  zum  Ausdruck  der  rumänischen 
Laute  damals  noch  unanAvendbar  schien. 

Diesen  Widersprach  zAvischen  der  Wirklichkeit  und  der 
fingirten  Geschichte  trachtete  man  damit  zu  beheben,  dass  man 
erzählte,  die  lateinische  Wissenschaft  und  Schrift  hätte  bis  in 
das  XV.  Jahrhundert  in  Siebenbürgen,  in  der  ]\Ioldau  imd  Wa- 
lachei geherrscht  und  der  moldauische  Metropolit  hätte  aucdi  die 
Union  der  orientalischen  und  occidentalischen  Kirche  auf  dem 
Florentiner  Concilium  1439  mit  unterschrieben.  Allein  der  Ej)hescr 
Marcus,  der  eifrigste  Opponent  der  Union,  AA'usste  nach  dem 
])l(itzlichen  Tode  des  IMoldauer  Metropoliten  auf  dessen  Sitz 
einen  seiner  Anhänger  zu  bringen.  Diesem  gelang  cs  in  dem 
WocAvoden,  in  den  Bojaren  imd  in  dem  gesammten  Volke  einen 
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solchen  Hass  gegen  die  römisch-katholische  Kirche  anzufachen, 
dass  man  alle  lateinischen  Bücher  und  Schriften  zusammenraffte 
und  verbrannte.  Und,  um  die  Union  für  alle  Zeiten  unmöglich 
zu  machen,  entschloss  man  sich,  die  slavische  Liturgie  in  den 
Gottesdienst,  und  die  slavische  Sprache  sammt  der  kyrillischen 
Schrift  in  das  öffentliche  und  Privatleben  einzuführen.  Dem 
Beispiele  der  Moldauer  folgten  die  walachischcn  und  sieben- 
bürgischen  Rumänen  nach.  Somit  hörte  die  lateinische  Wissen- 
schaft und  Bildung  unter  den  Rumänen  auf  und  slavische  ,Finster- 
niss‘  und  Unwissenheit  lagerte  sich  auf  sic. 

Wer  diese  Fabel,  die  gewiss  einzig  in  ihrer  Art  ist,  er- 
funden hat,  kann  ich  nicht  angeben;  sie  wurde  aber  von  den 
ersten  Koryphäen  der  rumänischen  Gelehrsamkeit,  einem  Öinkai, 
einem  Major,  nachcrzählt  und  als  geschichtliche  Wahrheit  ver- 
breitet. Heute  scheint  sie  nicht  mehr  allgemeinen  Glauben  zu 
finden,  denn  der  schon  erwähnte  Jassyer  Historiker,  Xenopol, 
glaubt  sie  nicht.  Er  sucht  vielmehr  und  findet  eine  andere  histo- 
rische Lösung  des  grossen  Räthsels.  ,Uas  Verhältniss,  welches 
zwischen  der  rumänischen  Kirche  der  Moldau  und  Walachei 
und  der  Kirche  der  Bulgaren  bestanden  hat,  beweist,  dass  die 
Einführung  des  slovenischen  oder  bulgarischen  Ritus  in  die  rumä- 
nische Kirche  nur  während  der  Dauer  des  ei’sten  bulgarischen 
Reiches  (680 — 1018)  und  nur  bei  den  Rumänen  im  Norden  der 
Donau  stattgefunden  haben  kann.  Die  rumänische  Kirche  Sieben- 
bürgens war  hierarchisch  immer  der  walachischen  untergeordnet.' 
So  schreibt  Xenopol  in  dem  bereits  citirten  Buche  (les  rela- 
tions  qui  ont  existe  entre  l’eglise  roumaine  üxnt  en  Moldame 
qu’en  Valachie,  et  celle  des  Bulgares,  prouvent  que  rintroduction 
du  rite  slovbne  ou  bulgare  chez  les  Roumains  n’a  pu  avoir  lieu 
que  du  temps  du  premier  royaume  bulgare  [680—1018]  et  que 
les  Roumains  n’ont  pu  le  recevoir  qu’au  nord  du  Danube.  L’e- 
glise de  Iransylvanie  a toujours  ete  hidrarchiquement  soumise 
ii  l’eglise  valaque,  S.  62). 

Xenopol  gibt  sich  nun  alle  mögliche  Mühe  zu  beweisen, 
dass  die  Herrschaft  der  Bulgaren  von  680—1018  sich  auch  im 
Norden  der  Donau,  über  die  Walachei,  die  Moldau  und  über 
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vSiebeulnirgen  erstreckt  liat,  und  wir  wollen  dieses  nördliche 
bulgarische  Reich  des  rnniänisclicn  Historikers  auch  nicht  zer- 
stören : nur  das  bemerken  wir,  dass  Xenopol  damit  die  Resul- 
tate der  rumjiniselien  Geschichtssehreibung,  welche  nicht  ein 
bulgarisches  Reich,  sondern  rumänische  IleiTscher  zu  dieser  Zeit 
in  Siebeidjürgen  findet,  über  den  Haufen  wirft.  Wir  lassen  also 
dieses  nöialliche  bulgarische  Reich  bestehen  und  fragen:  waren 
diese  Bulgaren  vor  890,  nämlich  vor  dem  Erscheinen  der  Magya- 
ren, Meiden  oder  Chi-isten?  Der  Bulgarenfiirst  im  Süden  der 
Donau,  d.  h.  im  heutigen  Bulgarien,  Bogor  oder  Boris,  liess  sich 
zuerst,  um  8ü4,  taufen.  Im  August  des  Jahres  866  schickten  die 
Bulgaren  an  den  Papst  Nicolaus  I.  106  Fragen,  wie  sie  als 
Christen  ihre  Lebensweise  einzuriehten  hätten?  ,Im  November 
desselben  Jahres  kamen  zwei  Bischöfe  nach  Bulgarien,  welche 
die  yVntwort  auf  jene  Fragen  brachten.  An  und  für  sich  haben 
diese  ein  sehr  bedeutendes  Interesse,  indem  wdr  daraus  nahezu 
über  das  gesammte  Leben  des  bulgarischen  Volkes  Belehrung 
entnehmen  können.  Insbesondere  schöpfen  wdr  daraus  in  un- 
umstösslicher  Weise  die  werthvolle  öcberzeugung,  dass  das  herr- 
schende nieht-slavische  Bulgarenvolk  damals  mit  den  unterwor- 
fenen »Slaven  noch  nicht  verschmolzen  war.'  (Constant.  Jos.  Jire- 
cek,  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  Seite  15(5.)  Es  ist  demnach  klar, 
dass  auch  die  vermeinten  nördlichen  herrschenden  Bulgaren  bis 
866  w'eder  Christen  noch  slavisirt  sein  konnten ; dass  diese  dem- 
nach von  680 — 866  den  vermeinten  siebenbürgischen  Rumänen 
den  slovenischen  oder  bulganschen  Ritus,  demnach  die  slove- 
nische  Kirchensprache,  nicht  mitthcilen  konnten. 

Die  Slavisining  der  Bulgaren  und  das  Entstehen  der  alt- 
bulgarischen  Litteratur  begann  erst  nach  885,  nach  dem  Ableben 
des  Methodius,  dessen  Schüler  von  Svatopluk  aus  IMilhren  ver- 
trieben, in  dem  heutigen  Bulgarien  Aufnahme  und  einen  Wir- 
kungskreis fanden.  Symeon,  Avelcher  von  893 — 927  herrschte, 
war  ein  Beförderer  der  bulgarischen  Litteratur;  unter  ihm  muss 
die  Slavisirung  der  Bulgaren  grosse  Fortschritte  gemacht  haben. 
Aber  derselbe  Symeon,  der  zuerst  besiegt  von  den  Magyaren, 
dann  im  Bündniss  mit  den  l^etschenegen  Sieger  über  jene  wuirde. 
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konnte  doch  die  Zerstöning  des  Mährenreiclies  und  die  Ein- 
nahme Pannoniens  durch  die  Magyaren  nicht  verhindern.  Und 
als  diese  Herren  des  Landes  und  die  feindliclien  Petschenegen 
in  der  heutigen  Moldau  und  AValachei  sesshaft  geworden,  da 
war  kein  Raum  mehr  einer  Einwirkung  der  vermeinten  nörd- 
lichen Bulgaren  auf  die  vermeinten  nördlichen  Rumänen.  Die 
Einführung  des  slovenischen  oder  bulgarischen  Ritus  in  die  ver- 
meinte ramänische  Kirche  konnte  vor  Symeon’s  Zeit  gar  nicht 
geschehen ; die  Einführung  der  kyrillischen  Schrift  aber  konnte 
noch  weniger  im  Anfang  der  sich  bildenden  bulgarischen  Litte- 
ratur  stattfinden. 

Fragen  Avir  doch  die  Geschichte,  welche  Völker  eine  neue 
Schrift  annehmen  oder  sich  aufdrängen  lassen?  Und  sie  ant- 
wortet uns:  Analphabetische  Völker,  die  bis  dahin  keine 
Schrift  hatten,  und  Völker,  die  zu  einer  neuen  Religion  be- 
kehrt werden.  Ueber  die  erstem  ist  es  unnöthig  auch  nur  ein 
Wort  zur  Erläuterung  hinzu  zu  fügen.  Ueber  die  andern  kann 
bemerkt  Averden , dass  diese  soAvohl  analphabetisch  als  auch 
schriftkundig  sein  können ; weiter,  dass  ihnen  zu  lieb  auch  eine 
eigene  Schrift  zusammengesetzt  Averden  kann.  Ob  die  Finnen 
oder  Suomen,  die  Magyaren,  die  Türken  u.  s.  av.* irgend  eine 
Schrift  hatten,  bevor  sie  zur  christlichen  oder  zu  der  moham- 
medanischen Religion  sich  bekannten,  das  Aveiss  ich  nicht,  aber 
geAviss  ist,  dass  die  Suomen,  die  Magyaren  mit  dem  Christen- 
thume  die  lateinische  »Schrift  und  die  Türken  mit  dem  Islam 
die  arabische  Schrift  annahmen.  Die  Perser  Avaren  schriftkundig, 
aber  der  Islam  brachte  ihnen  doch  die  arabische  Schrift.  Zur 
Bekehiung  der  Gothen,  der  Slaven  AAmrden  neue  Schriften  zu- 
sammengesetzt; und  die  Bulgaren  nahmen  mit  dem  Chi-isten- 
thume  die  slavische  oder  kyrillische  Schrift  an. 

Die  Rumänen  haben  auch  die  kyrillische  Schrift  ange- 
nommen: AA'ai’on  sie  demnach  analphabetisch,  als  sie  das  thaten? 
oder  verliessen  sie  erst  damals  das  Heidenthum?  denn,  dass 
nicht  ihnen  zu  lieb  die  kyrillische  Schrift  erfunden  AAmrde,  ist 
ja  allgemein  bekannt.  In  Siebenbürgen  hätten  Avohl,  nach  dem 
Exodus  der  römischen  ProAÜncialen , die  scliAA-achen  Ueberreste 
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analphabetisch  werden  und  lieidnisch  bleiben  können ; allein 
biitten  sie  einmal  dort  das  C’bristentbiim  angenommen,  so  wäre 
<lie  lateiniscdie  Sebrift  zu  ibnen  gelangt  und  ibre  Spraebe  bätte 
keinen  })ostpositiven  Artikel. 

III. 

Die  Provinzen  im  Süden  der  Donau  waren  sebon  im  Anfang 
unserer  Aera  längst  vollständig  römiseb.  Nacdidem  Trajanus  Da- 
kien unterworfen  batte,  wurde  eine  Reibe  neuer  Städte  zu  den 
sebon  bestellenden  gegründet,  wie  Ulpia  Traiaua  (Arcar  Pa- 
lanka  an  der  Donau),  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum  (Nikup)  u.  s.  w.  Und 
naeb  der  Uebersiedelung  aus  dem  trajaniseben  Dakien  wurde 
Mösien  ,aurelianiscbes  DakieiP  genannt,  und  in  ,Ufer-DakieiP 
(Daeia  rijiensis)  und  ,]\rittel-Dakien‘  (Daeia  mediterranea)  ge- 
tbeilt.  Weiter  lag  Dardanien,  allwo  Naissus  (beute  Nis)  ent- 
standen war,  der  Gebui-tsort  des  naebberigen  Kaisers  Constan- 
tinus.  Sardiea  (beute  Sojibia),  das  seine  Blütbe  dem  Kaiser 
Aurelius  verdankte,  lag  in  ]\Iittel-Dakien. 

Das  Cbristentbum  verbreitete  sieb  bald  in  diesen  Provinzen; 
und  naebdem  Constantinus  die  neue  Religion  zur  Staatsreligion, 
und  das  alte  Byzanz  zur  neuen  Residenzsüidt  ,Constantinopolis' 
erhoben  batte,  musste  die  Halbinsel  eine  grosse  cbristlicbe  Pro- 
vinz und  zugleicb  der  Sebwerpunkt  des  romiseben  Reicbes 
werden,  während  das  ehemalige  trajanisebe  Dakien,  als  Bar- 
barenland, dem  romiseben  Einfluss  völlig  entzogen  blieb.  Auf 
den  Bischofssitzen  dieser  Gegenden  sehen  wir  im  IV.  Jabr- 
bundert  lateinisch  schreibende  Männer,  die  wohl  auch  lateinisch 
werden  gepredigt  haben.  Das  zweite  cbristlicbe  Concilium  wird 
in  Sardiea  abgebalten,  347.  Das  Verzciebniss  der  lateinischen  Bi- 
schöfe (denn  die  Orientalen  oder  die  grieebiseben  Bischöfe  batten 
sieb  in  Pbilippopolis  versammelt)  zeigt,  dass  die  wichtigsten 
Städte  der  tbrakiseben  und  dakiseben  Diöcese  durch  Bischöfe 
vertreten  waren.  Sirmiiim,  das  oft  der  Aufenthaltsort  der  Kaiser 
war,  sab  in  seinen  iVIauern  dreimal  das  Concilium  versammelt, 
351,  357,  358.  Das  von  der  kaiserlichen  Autorität  unterstützte 
Cbristentbum  musste  also  auch  unter  der  Landbevölkerung,  den 
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Thrakern  verschiedener  Namen,  herrsehend  werden  und  sie 
immer  mehr  und  mehr  romanisircn. 

Nach  den  Gothen-  und  Hunnenstürmen,  und  auch  schon 
zugleicli  mit  ihnen,  drangen  Slavcnscharen  aus  dem  jenseitigen 
bereits  slavisirten  Dakien  in  diese  romanisirten  Provinzen  und 
wurden  als  Colonnen  sesshaft  gemacht.  Es  erfolgten  auch  selbst- 
ständige Slavenzüge,  die  das  ganze  aurelianische  Dakien  in  Be- 
sitz nahmen,  aber  die  Oberherrschaft  der  byzantinischen  Kaiser 
anerkannten,  deren  Reich  sich  noch  immer  bis  an  die  Donau 
erstreckte. 

Durch  diese  Slaveneinfälle  und  durch  ihre  bleibenden  Nie- 
derlassungen wurde  das  aiteinhcimische  thrakische  Volk,  das  seit 
seiner  Romanisirung  mit  Recht  thrako-romanisch  genannt  werden 
konnte,  in  die  Berge  gedrängt,  und  wo  cs  sitzen  blieb,  musste 
cs  mit  den  Slavcn  in  vielfache  Berührungen  kommen,  welche 
eine  neue  Amalgamisimng  veranlassten.  Die  Städte  des  Binnen- 
landes verödeten;  ihre  Bewohner  suchten  und  fanden  Unterkunft 
in  den  Seestädten. 

Nun  kamen  um  680  die  Bulgaren,  eine  neue  Volksschichte, 
die  sich  über  die  Slaven  und  Thrako-Romanen  ausbreitete  und 
die  byzantinische  Herrschaft  von  der  Donau  weg  in  sehr  enge 
Grenzen  drängte.  Aber  noch  vor  dem  Entstehen  der  bidgarischen 
Macht  hatte  sich  in  diesem  römischen  Reiche  eine  ethnische 
Wandlung  vollzogen. 

Die  obere  Gesellschaftsschichte  auf  der  Balkanhalbinsel, 
selbst  den  südlichen  griechischen  Theil  abgerechnet,  war  doch 
nie  so  ganz  lateinisch,  wie  in  Italien.  Der  lateinischen  Sprache 
und  Wissenschaft  trat  hier  die  christliche  Theologie  entgegen, 
welche  sich  ausschliesslich  in  der  griechischen  Sprache  ent- 
wickelte und  die  Geister  in  übergrossem  Maasse  beherrschte. 
Kaiser  Justinianus  musste  zwar  das  römische  Recht  in  der  latei- 
nischen Sprache  codificiren  lassen,  aber  seine  eigenen  Edicte 
erschienen  schon  griechisch,  sowie  seine  Regierung,  seine  Bauten, 
seine  Kriege  nur  einen  griechischen  Erzähler  (Prokopios)  fanden. 
Zu  Phoka’s  Zeiten  (602 — 610)  scheint  das  lateinische  Recht- 
sprechen auch  da  aufgehört  zu  haben,  wo  es  bis  dahin 
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gebräuchlich  war.  Unter  lleraklios  (hlU— G41 ) war  schon  Admi- 
nistration, Rechtspflege,  IlccrcsfVihrung,  alles  griechisch. 

Die  regierende  und  hiirgcrlichc  Gesellschaft,  obwohl  sic 
griechisch  sprach  und  schrieb,  behielt  aber  doch  den  römischen 
Namen  und  nannte  sich  Komäer  (p(op.aTo'.) , dadurch  sich  von 
den  eigentlichen  Griechen,  die  man  Hellenen  nannte,  unter- 
scheidend. Und  als  in  späteren  Zeiten  das  alte  römische  Reich 
auf  die  Provinz  Thrakien  eingeschnimpft  war,  überlieferte  dies 
den  römischen  Namen  auch  den  Türken,  die  es  Rum-ili  (Rum- 
Provinz)  nannten,  woher  der  heutige  Name  ,Rumelien‘. 

Aber  unter  der  Schichte  der  romäischen  Gesellschaft,  sowie 
auch  unter  der  Schichte  der  bereits  slavisirten  Bulgaren,  hatten 
sich  doch  zerstreut  lebende  UeheiTCSte  der  thrako-romanischen 
Bevölkerung  erhalten,  die  man  Blaken,  Wlachen  (ßXäy.ot,  ßAä'/.oi) 
nannte.  Dieser  Name  war  vielleicht  schon  unter  den  Slaven  auf- 
gekommen, die  vor  den  Bulgaren  die  Balkanhalhinsel  üherfluthet 
hatten,  und  wurde  nachher  sowohl  von  diesen,  als  auch  von  den 
Romäern  oder  Byzantinern  angenommen.  Er  wird  zuerst  um  97G 
erwähnt,  taucht  al)cr  bald  in  vielen  Gegenden  auf.  Als  Kaiser 
Basilios  Bulgarien  erobert  hatte,  constituirte  er  1019  die  bulga- 
rische Kirche,  die  von  nun  an  keinen  Patriarchen,  aber  doch 
einen  Erzbischof  in  Ochrida  haben  sollte.  Diesem  Erzbischof 
ordnete  er  alle  Walachen  ganz  Bulgariens  unter. 

Aber  auch  andersAvo  Anden  wir  Walachen.  Niketas  Cho- 
niates,  den  Avir  bald  noch  einmal  erAvähuen  Averden,  sagt  uns, 
dass  zu  seiner  Zeit  Thessalien  ,Gross-Wlachien‘  bhaxia) 

geheissen  habe.  8o  Avar  in  Alt-Aetolicn  und  Akarnanien  ,Klein- 
Wlachien'  (p.r/.pä  HhayG)  und  im  südöstlichen  Epinis  ,()bcr-Wla- 
chieifl  (’AvtoßAa/ja).  Die  Benennung  dieser  Gross-,  Klein-  und  Obei-- 
Wlachien  beAveist,  dass  in  diesen  Gegenden  die  Wlachen  sehr  zahl- 
reich gcAA'esen  sein  müssen.  Sie  erscheinen  meistens  als  Hirten,  die 
ein  nomadisirendes  Leben  führen ; sie  dienen  aber  auch  in  den 
kaiserlichen  Heeren  und  besorgen  auf  ihren  Lastthieren  den  Tausch- 
handel zAA’ischen  den  adriatischen  Uferstädten  und  dem  Binnenland. 

Diese  Walachen  oder  Wlachen  Avaren  Avohl  seit  der  Be- 
kelu'ung  der  Tlirakier,  d.  h.  der  Mösier,  Hessen  u.  s.  av.  Christen, 
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konnten  aber  nirgends  eine  eigene  Eparehie  bilden  und  einen 
eigenen  walaehisehen  Clenis  haben.  Die  bidgarisehen  Walaehen 
verehrten  ihr  kircliliclies  Oberhaupt  in  den  Erzbischöfen  von 
Oehrida;  ihre  Priester  waren  nur  Bulgaren,  welche  die  slove- 
nische  Kirchensprache  hatten  und  auch  die  j\Iesse  slovenisch 
absangen,  so  wie  sie  von  ]\Iethodius  einst  in  Milhren  und  Pan- 
nonien eingeführt  wurde.  Die  Walachen  in  Thessalien,  Aetolien, 
Akamanien,  in  dem  Epirus  hatten  einen  griechischen  Clerus, 
dessen  Kirchensprache  natürlich  die  griechische  Avar.  Alle  ge- 
nannten Walachen  insgesaiunit  Avaren  analphabetisch  5 denn,  AA^enn 
sie  auch  eine  romanische  Volkssprache  redeten,  so  schrieb  doch 
damals  keine  Seele  walachisch.  Ihre  Schriftkundigen,  ihre  Priester, 
schrieben  nur  bulgarisch,  d.  h.  slovenisch  oder  griechisch. 

Dieser  culturellc  Zustand  AAuirde  auch  durch  die  Ent- 
stehung des  neuen  oder  zAveiten  Bulgarenreiches  nicht  ver- 
ändert. 

Als  Kaiser  Isaak  Angeles  nach  dem  Tode  seiner  Gemahn 
die  Tochter  des  ungarischen  Königs  Bela  IIT.  (O-j'fypictq  pr,q  ßsXac) 
heiratete,  so  erzählt  es  der  oben  erAvähnte  Niketas  Choniates, 
Avar  für  die  grossen  Ausgaben  der  Hochzeitsfeier  kein  Geld 
vorhanden.  Der  Kaiser  liess  demnach  aus  den  Provinzen  und 
Städten  Steuern  eintreiben  und  machte  sich  dadurch  die  in  dem 
Hämus  (Balkan)  AAmhuenden  Barbaren,  die  man  vordem 
]\Iösier  genannt  hatte,  nun  aber  Vlachen  heissen  (oi 
Mucol  TipÖTcpov  üivogaLOVTo , vuvl  o£  BXayo'.  y.'.7.Xr,cy.ovTai)  und  diu’ch 
unzugängliche  Berge  geschützt  AA^aren,  zu  grossen  Feinden.  Und 
als  sie  sahen,  dass  man  ihr  Vieh  Avegtrieb,  empörten  sie  sich. 
Ihre  Anführer  Avaren  ZA\mi  Brüder,  Petrus  und  Asan,  aus  dem- 
selben Volke  (egoY^vit:;  y.al  rauTca'KOpoi).  Um  einen  sichtbaren  Vor- 
AAvand  ziu*  Empörung  zu  haben,  gingen  sie  beide  zum  Kaiser 
und  baten  in  die  Armee  aufgenommen  zu  Averden,  zim  Belohnung 
aber  verlangten  sie  ein  kleines  Bcsitzthum  im  Hämus,  das  ihnen 
durch  ein  kaiserliches  Diplom  (ota  ßassXE'iou  Ypäp-iJ-axs?)  zugesichert 
Averde.  Dies  Avimde  ihnen  abgeschlagen  und  als  sie  darauf  un- 
gebührliche Reden  führten,  gab  der  Sebastoki’ator  Johann  dem 
Asan  einen  Backenstreich.  Nun  hatten  sie  den  Vonvand.  Die 
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\4fichen  zeigten  alier  nieht  Lust  eine  Empörimg  zu  wagen.  Da 
ersannen  die  Brüder  ein  sonderbares  Älittel,  das  Volk  anfzuregen. 
bie  bauten  ein  liölzernes  Haus,  Avidineten  es  dem  lieiligen  Älär- 
tyrer  Demetrios  von  Tliessalonika  und  gaben  vor,  dass  dieser 
Heilige  Tliessalonika  verlassen  und  bieber  in  das  Haus  ge- 
kommen sei;  Gott  selbst  will  also  die  Befi-eiung  der  Bulgaren 
und  Vlachen  (toj  twv  Boj/.vapwv  7.a!  iwv  BXr/ojv  yevouc).  Es  fehlte 
auch  nicht  an  Propheten  und  Prophetinnen,  die  mit  blutge- 
tränkten Augen  und  schäumendem  IMundc  das  Volk  zum  Auf- 
stand anfeuerten.  Petrus  setzte  sich  eine  Krone  auf,  zog  pur- 
purne Behübe  an  und  zeigte  sich  dem  Volke  als  Kaiser.  — Isiuik 
überraschte  sie  in  ihren  Bergen;  allein  Petrus  und  Asan  ent- 
flohen zu  den  Kumanen  in  der  heutigen  Walachei.  Der  Kaiser 
durchzog  ganz  Mösien,  verbrannte  hie  und  da  die  Getreide- 
vorräthe  und  licss  sich  von  den  ahhittenden  Vlaelien  zm-  Rück- 
kehr bew'cgcn. 

Nun  kamen  die  Brüder  mit  kumaniseher  Hilfe  ziu’ück  und 
die  Befreiung  gelang  um  so  leichter,  als  damals  auch  die  Franken 
Gonstantinopcl  hedrilngten,  das  sie  auch  bald  einnahmen.  Ob- 
gleich Asan  und  Petrus  ermordet  wurden,  folgte  doch  der  dritte 
Bruder  Kalojan  (der  schöne  Johann,  auch  Joannitzins  = Hänschen), 
als  Herrscher  (1197 — 1207)  nach  und  wusste  sieh  mit  Hilfe  der 
Kumanen  — er  selbst  hatte  eine  kumanischc  Frau  — einstweilen 
zu  behaupten.  Da  aber  der  lateinische  Kaiser  Balduin  sein  freund- 
schaftliches Anerbieten  zu  einem  Bündniss  mit  dieser  stolzen 
Antwort:  Kalojan  darf  mit  den  Franken  nicht  Avie  ein 
König  mit  Freunden,  sondern  nur  Avie  ein  Sclave  mit 
seinen  Herren  verkehren,  abgeAAÜesen  hatte,  Avendete  sich 
Kalojan  an  den  Papst  Innocenz  IH.,  bot  sich  zur  kirchlichen 
Union  mit  Rom  an,  A'crlangtc  aber  für  sich  eine  Krone  und  für 
seinen  Erzbischof  die  PatriarchenAvürde.  Beides  erlangte  er  und 
der  Cardinal  Leo,  als  päpstlicher  Legat,  Aveihte  am  7.  November 
1204  den  Erzbischof  Vasil  zum  Primas  Amn  Bulgarien  und  krönte 
Tags  darauf  den  Kalojan  zum  König.  Der  Papst  besclnvichtigte 
damit  den  König  von  Ungarn,  Bela  HL,  der  EinAV'cndungen 
gegen  diese  Erhebung  gemacht  hatte,  dass  Peter  und  Johannes 
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Asan  von  den  vorigen  Königen  abstammen  und  das  Land  ihrer 
Vorfahren  nicht  erobert,  sondern  nur  wieder  in  Besitz  genommen 
liaben  (de  priorum  rcguin  prosapia  descendentes  terram  patruin 
suorum  non  tarn  occuparc  quam  rcoccupare  cocperunt).  Anderer- 
seits schmeichelte  der  Papst  dem  Kalojan,  dass  das  Volk  seines 
Landes  sich  rühme  vom  römischen  Blute  abzustammen  (po- 
pulus  terrae  tuac,  qui  de  sanguine  Romano  sc  asscrit  dcscen- 
dissc) ; und  Kalojan  dankt,  di^ps  Gott  seine  Niedrigkeit  an  seine 
Vorfahren  erinnerte  (multas  agimus  gratias  omnipotcnti  Deo,  qui 
respexit  humilitatem  nostram  et  reduxit  nos  ad  memoriam  san- 
guinis et  patriae  nostrae,  a qua  dcscendimus).  Was  Kmnamos, 
ebenfalls  wie  Niketas  Choniates,  ein  gleichzeitiger  byzantinischer 
Historiker,  meinte,  dass  die  Walachcn  Abkömmlinge  alter  Colo- 
nisten  aus  Italien  seien,  das  war  gewiss  auch  in  Itolicn  und  am 
päpstlichen  Hofe  bekannt  und  darauf  stützte  sich  das  päpstliche 
Compliment  an  Kalojan  und  dessen  Danksagung  zu  Gott. 

Aber  dies  Alles  brachte  doch  keine  Aenderung  in  dem 
culturellen  Zustande  der  Walachen  hervor.  In  dem  neuen  bid- 
garischen  Reiche,  das  unter  Johannes  Asan  II.  (1218  1241), 

der  ein  Schwager  des  ungarischen  Königs  Bela  IV . war,  die 
höchste  Blüthe  erreichte,  erhob  sich  wohl  das  bidgarische  Kirchen- 
wesen und  die  bidgarische  Cultur  im  Allgemeinen,  aber  von  wala- 
chischer  Cidtur  ist  keine  Rede.  Die  Bogomilen,  die  damals  eine 
grosse  Rolle  in  Bidgarien  spielten,  erzeigten  auch  eine  eigene 
Litteratur,  die  aber  ebenfalls  slavisch  war.  Die  Walachen  blieben 
auch  unter  den  Asaniden  dem  bidgarischen  Clerus,  dessen  Pa- 
triarch nun  in  Trnovo  residirte,  unterworfen. 

Dasselbe  Los  hatten  die  Walachen  in  Serbien,  wo  sie 
auch  als  Hirten  auftraten  und  von  den  serbischen  Fürsten 
häutig  an  Klöster  vergabt  wurden.  Die  walachischen  Dörfer  im 
Gebirge  nannte  man  Katunen  und  ihre  Richter  oder  Häuptlinge 
Knez.  Wenn  sie  eigene  Heerden  hatten,  zahlten  sie  den  Grund- 
heiTen  jährlich  von  50  Schafen  ein  Schaf  und  ein  Lamm,  und 
von  50  Kälbern  eines.  Für  das  Weiden  fremden  Viehes  erhielten 
sie  entweder  einen  Antheil  an  der  Heerde  oder  monatliche  Be- 
zahlung. Die  nicht  als  Hirten  verwendet  wurden,  mussten  ihi’cn 
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(Triindl)csitzeni  Heu  mälien,  Wolle  reinigen,  Felfler  hüten,  mit 
einem  Worte,  gewisse  liestimmte  Dienste  leisten.  Das  neue  ent- 
standene Volk  der  Walaehen  hatte  demnach,  wie  wir  sahen,  im 
SiideTi  der  Halkanhalhinsel,  wo  das  alte  1 Icllenenthnm  herrschte, 
griechische  Priester,  griechische  Kirchensprache  und  eine  grie- 
chische Liturgie;  im  Norden  aber  und  in  der  Mitte  der  Balkan- 
halbinsel, soweit  sich  das  Ibdgarische  und  Serbische  erstreckte, 
hatte  das  Walachenvolk  mir  bulgarische  und  serbische  Priester, 
folglich  die  slovenische  Kirchensprache,  die  beiden,  den  Bulgaren 
und  Herben  gemeinschaftlich  war,  und  eine  slovenische  Liturgie. 

Die  Petschenegen  und  die  sie  ablösenden  Knmanen  waren 
seit  dem  X.  Jahrhundert  im  Besitze  der  heutigen  IMoldan  und 
Walachei.  Beide  Völker  machten  häufige  Einfalle  in  die  heutige 
Bnlgarci  und  in  das  heutige  Herbien,  die  von  1018  an  wieder 
unter  der  hyzantinischen  Herrschaft  standen.  Diese  JOinfalle  ge- 
schahen nie  ohne  Wcgschleppuug  gefangener  Einwohner,  die 
anch  walachische  Hirten  und  walachische  Krieger  der  byzantini- 
schen Armeen  sein  konnten.  Und  walachische  Hirten,  die  frei- 
willig hinilherzogeu,  mochten  den  Knmanen  in  den  mit  Weide- 
land reich  begahten  Gegenden  gerne  gesehene  Ankömmlinge 
sein.  Wir  sahen,  dass  der  bnlgaiäsch-walachische  Aufstand  von 
1185  nur  mit  kuiuanischer  Hilfe  zu  Htande  kam  und  es  ist 
gewiss,  dass  sich  das  zweite  Bulgarenreich  nur  mit  dieser  Hilfe 
nicht  nur  gegen  die  griechischen,  sondern  auch  gegen  die  latei- 
nischen Kaiser  von  Constantinopel  behauptete.  Durch  dieses  Ein- 
greifen der  Kuinauen  in  die  balkanischen  Verhältnisse  musste 
die  Eimvaiideruug  der  beweglichen  walachischcn  Hirten  in  das 
reiche  AVeideland  iin  Norden  der  Donau  sehr  befördert  werden. 
Und  wie  die  sicbcnbürgischen  Hchafhirten,  die  IMokancn,  noch 
bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  im  Herbst  in  die  I\loldau  und  Walachei 
zogen  und  nachdem  sic  bei  Giurgevo,  Kalaras,  Gura  Jalomnitza, 
Braila  und  Galatz  die  Donau  iibcrsctzteu,  in  der  Dobrudsa, 
zwischen  Tuld§a  und  Warna  zu  überwintern  pflegten,  ebenso 
konnten  die  Avalachischen  Hirten  im  XH.  und  XHl.  Jahrhundert 
weite  Wanderungen  mit  ihren  Heerdeu,  und  zwar  noch  viel 
leichter,  unternehmen,  als  ja  damals  die  Bevölkerung  überall 
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sehr  geringe  war  und  der  Pflug  die  Triften  noch  nicht  anf- 
geackcrt  hatte. 

In  Siebenbürgen  erwähnt  das  Diplom  des  Andreas  11.  von 
1222,  Avelches  den  deutschen  Rittern  oder  den  Brüdern  des 
heiligen  Marienspitals  in  Jerusalem  das  Burzenland  (terram 
desertam  et  inhabitatam  de  Borza),  das  beutigc  Kronstädter 
Comitat  in  Siebenbürgen,  zur  Vertheidigung  gegen  die  Kumanen 
der  heutigen  Walachei  übergibt,  zum  allererstcnmal  der  Wala- 
chen, die  also  schon  im  Kumanenland  oder  an  dessen  Grenze, 
und  zAvar  mit  königlicher  Bewilligung  wohnten.  Denn  das  ge- 
nannte Diplom  gestattet  den  Rittern  freien  tributlosen  Durchzug 
sowohl  durch  die  Sitze  der  Szekler  als  auch  die  der  Walachen 
(quod  mdlum  tributuni  debeant  solvere,  ncc  populi  eorum,  cum 
transicrint  per  terram  Siciilorum  aut  per  terram  Blacorum).  Z^vei 
Jahre  darauf,  1224,  gab  Andreas  das  berühmte  Privilegium  den 
siebenbürgischen  Sachsen,  die  ,hinterwaldige  teutonische  Gäste 
= hospites  Teutonici  Ultrasilvani^  benannt  wurden,  in  Avelchem 
diesen  auch  ,der  blakischc  und  bisscnische  Wald  zur  gemein- 
schaftlichen Benützung  mit  den  Wlachen  und  Bissenen  über- 
tragen Avird^  (silvam  Blacorum  et  Bissenorum  cum  aquis  usus 
commuues  exercendo  cum  praedictis  scilicet  Blacis  et  Bissenis 
eisdem  contulimus).  Bissenen  oder  Petschenegen  Avaren  schon 
früher  und  auch  andersAvo  eingCAv ändert 5 hier  finden  Avir  einige 
von  ihnen  in  dem  concedirten  Besitze  eines  Waldes,  in  AAmlchen 
auch  Walachen  aufgenommen  Avurden.  Der  König  übergibt  nun 
diesen  Wald  den  Deutschen,  ohne  die  Walachcn  und  Bissenen 
zu  versetzen,  Avie  er  es  ein  Jahr  früher  mit  einer  Schenkung 
an  das  Kloster  Kertz  (de  Candela),  in  der  Nachbarschaft  von 
Cibin,  gethan  hatte,  aus  Avclcher  er  die  Walachcn  versetzte 
(exemtam  de  Blacis).  Die  Walachen  Avurden  sämmtlich,  soAvie 
in  Serbien,  als  Eigenthum  der  Krone  betrachtet,  mit  denen 
diese  frei  schaltete,  Avas  Avir  bald  genauer  erfahren. 

Der  ncucrrichtcte  Prädicanten- Orden  (oder  die  Domini- 
kaner) hatte  sich  die  Bekehrung  der  Kumanen  ziu’  Aufgabe 
gemacht.  Namentlich  Avar  Robertus,  Primas  von  Ungarn,  durch 
die  Taufe  vieler  vornehmer  und  gemeiner  Kumanen  bcrlüimt. 
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Zum  päpstlichen  Legaten  ernannt,  erriehtete  er  1228  das  kuina- 
nische  Bistlmm,  zu  dessen  Bischof  er  den  Dominikaner  Theo- 
doi-ich  ernannte.  Die  Gläulhgen  waren  die  .Szckler  am  Serct, 
die  bekehrten  Kumanen  und  die  unter  und  mit  diesen  wohnenden 
W alaclien.  Die  Szckler  protestirten  aber  gegen  die  Benennung 
jivumanisclies  Bisthum',  die  eine  Umänderung  des  früheren  Na- 
mens war.  Thcodorich  belehrte  sic,  dass  durch  die  Namens- 
umänderung ihr  \'erhältniss  zum  Bistlmm  keinen  Naelitheil  er- 
leidet (cpiid  vobis  oftieit  nominis  mutatio,  cadem  manente  epis- 
eo[)atus  erga  vestram  nationem  ratione  et  virtutcV).  Warum 
könnten  Szckler,  Kumanen  und  Walachen  sich  in  einem  Bis- 
thum nicht  vertragen,  da  doch  in  der  Kirche  Christi  der  Wolf 
neben  dem  Tjamm  weiden  soll?  (qnidni  etiam  Siculum  cum  Cu- 
mano  Vlachoquc?).  — Papst  Gregor  IX.  schrieb  aber  1234: 
,Wir  hören,  dass  cs  im  kumanischen  Bisthume  Leute  gibt,  die 
sich  Vlachen  nennen  und  dem  Namen  nach  wohl  Christen  sind, 
aber  sonderbare  Gebräuche  beobachten,  die  dem  Christenthume 
zuwider  laufen.  Sie  verachten  die  römische  Kirche  und  nehmen 
die  Saeramente  nicht  von  dem  kumanischen  Bischof  an,  sondern 
suchen  griechische  Bischöfe  auf,  ja  sic  verleiten  sogar  auch  Un- 
garn, Deutsche  und  andere  Rechtgläubige,  dasselbe  zu  thun'. 
Der  Papst  bevollmächtigt  demnach  den  kumanischen  Bischof, 
einen  geeigneten  (d.  h.  der  Sprache  mächtigen)  Vicar  zu  er- 
nennen, damit  die  Leute  keinen  Voiuvand  haben,  sich  an  schis- 
matische Bischöfe  zu  wenden.  Den  König  Bela  aber,  der  als 
,rcx  junior'  schon  1233  den  Titel  ,Künig  von  Kumanien  = rex 
Cumaniae'  angenommen  hatte,  forderte  er  auf,  die  Vlachen  zu 
zwingen,  denjenigen  Bischof  anzuerkennen,  den  die  Kirche 
bestellt. 

Aus  diesen  Daten  ersehen  wir,  dass  die  Walachen  sich 
wohl  zur  römischeir  Kirche  bekannten,  wenn  sie  mussten,  aber 
doch  lieber  schismatische,  d.  h.  orientalische  Bischöfe  aufsuchten 
und  von  diesen  die  Saeramente  annahracn.  Die  Sprache  gab 
den  Vorwand  gegen  den  lateinischen  Bischof,  der  hier  kuma- 
nischer  genannt  wird;  der  Vorwand  soll  durch  einen  geeigneten, 
der  Sprache  kundigen  Vicar  benommen  werden.  Es  handelte 
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sich  hier  um  die  slovcnische  Kirchensprache,  denn  die  schisma- 
tischcn  Biscliöfe  aintirten  eben  in  der  slovenisclien  Kirclien- 
sprache.  Ucbrigens  war  wold  die  Zehentabgabe,  welche  die  schis- 
matischen Bischöfe  niclit  beanspruchten,  die  römisch-katholischen 
Bischöfe  aber  überall  eintrieben,  der  Ilanptgnind,  warum  die 
A\bdachen  den  lateinischen  Bischof  nicht  mochten  und  warum 
auch  Ungarn  und  Deutsche  sich  gerne  an  orientalische  Bischöfe 
hielten. 

Der  Mongolen -Einfall  verheerte  auch  Siebenbürgen  und 
das  Kumanenland.  Nach  ihrem  Rückzug  1242  Avar  die  Wieder- 
bevölkerung des  Landes  die  IlaujJtsorge.  König  Bela  IV.  über- 
gab den  Johanniterrittern  1247  nicht  nur  Severin,  d.  i.  die  kleine 
Walachei  bis  an  den  Altfluss,  sondern  auch  Kumanien,  d.  i.  die 
gi’osse  Walachei  vom  Altfluss  und  dem  siebenbürgischen  Ge- 
birge bis  an  das  Meer  und  an  die  Donau  unter  bestimmten  Be- 
dingungen , von  denen  zwei  hervorragen : die  Vertheidigung  und 
die  Bevölkerung  des  Landes.  Diese  bedeutende  Donation  er- 
wähnt in  Severin  drei  Kenezate,  von  denen  zwei  in  die  Schen- 
kung eingerechnet  Averden,  eines  aber  den  Walachen  belassen 
AA'ird,  soAvie  sie  es  bisher  inne  hatten  (quam  [terram]  Vlacis  re- 
linquimus,  prout  ädern  hactenus  tenuerunt);  in  Kumanien  er- 
Avähnt  sie  Szeneslaus’  Landstrich,  der  ebenflills  den  Walachen 
verbleibt.  Doch  behält  ^ich  der  König  die  Hälfte  aller  Einkünfte 
von  Severin,  auch  von  den  genannten  Kenezaten,  die  Einkünfte 
von  Kumanien  aber  übergibt  er  auf  25  Jahre  ganz  dem  Orden, 
ausgenommen  den  Landstrich  des  Szeneslaus,  von  dem  nur  die 
Hälfte  des  Einkommens  dem  Orden  gebührt.  Hier  treffen  Avir 
zuerst  auf  Knezen  diesseits  der  Donau;  in  Serbien  haben  Avir 
schon  früher  solche  gesehen.  Sie  sind  Richter  oder  Häuptlinge 
der  Walachen,  deren  Wohnort  oder  Wohnörter  ein  Kenezat, 
Knezenbczii’k,  bildete. 

Der  Orden  übernahm  die  Verpflichtung,  das  Land  zu  be- 
völkern, nur  diu’fte  er  keine  EinAA'^ohner  aus  des  Königs  Landen 
ohne  besondere  Erlaubniss  aufnehmen.  (Curam  dabit  et  operam 
ad  populandum  non  solum  dictas  ten’as  nostri  regni,  et  quod 
rusticos  de  regno  nostro  cujuscunque  conditionis  et  nationis  ac 
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Saxones  vel  Teutonicos  de  nostro  regno  non  rocipiant,  nisi  de 
liccntia  regia  speeiali.)  Damit  war  natürlioli  ausgesproclien,  dass 
die  neuen  Ansiedler  voi’zliglich  in  Bulgarien  und  Serbien  zu 
suchen  seien.  Walacliisehe  Hirten , bulgai’ische  und  serbische 
Bauern  waren  demnach  willkommene  Ansiedler. 

In  Siebenbürgen  war  dieselbe  l\renschenleere.  Der  sieben- 
biirgische  Ibschof  klagte  1246,  dass  durch  die  tabarische  Ver- 
wüstung (hostili  persecutione  Tartarorum)  — so  nannte  man  den 
Mongoleneinfall  — der  bischöfliche  Sitz  Weissenburg  und  seine 
hergezählten  Besitzungen  menschenleer  geworden  sind.  Er  bat 
demnach  den  König,  dass  es  ihm  gestattet  sei,  durch  Privile- 
gien und  Freiheiten  sich  neue  Bewohner  zu  verschaffen.  So 
hören  wir  1252,  dass  der  Landstrich  Szek  (teiTa  Szek)  seit  der 
Taidarenverwüstung  ohne  P]inwohner  sei  (per  devastationem  Tar- 
tarorum vactia).  Dies  nur  als  Beispiele. 

Ein  merkwürdiges  Docuraent  des  Andreas  III.  von  1293 
lautet  folgendermassen : ,Auf  den  Rath  unserer  Barone  sind  wir 
durch  die  Bedürfnisse  der  Regierung  gezwungen,  gesammte  Vla- 
chen  von  den  Besitzungen  der  Edelleute  und  Anderer  auf  unser 
königliches  Prädium  Szekes  zurückzufordern,  selbst  wenn  es 
mit  Gewalt  gegen  die  Widerstrebenden  geschehen  müsste  (re- 
duci  et  etiam  compelli  redire  invitos,  si  forte  nostrae  in  hac 
parte  non  aequiescerent  parere  jussioni).  Da  aber  König  La- 
dislaus, unser  Vetter  (Enkel  des  B<^la  IV.),  zum  Heile  seiner 
Seele,  dem  Weissenburger  Capitel  in  Siebenbürgen  60  vla- 
chische  P^amilien  (sexaginta  mansiones  Wacorum)  auf  die  Capi- 
tulargüter  aufzunehmen,  und  dass  sie  da  verbleiben  könnten, 
g(!Stattet  hat,  ohne  eine  königliche  Steuer,  wie  das  Fünfzig.stel 
(quinquagesima)  oder  Zehnten  zahlen  zu  müssen : so  bestätigen 
wir  dem  Caj)itel  diese  Schenkung  von  60  Vlaehcnfaniilien  nnd  be- 
fehlen, dass  kein  königlicher  Steuereinheber  von  den  besagten  Vla- 
ehen  das  Fünfzigstel,  Zehntel  oder  sonst  eine  Gebühr  abverlange.' 

Dies  Docunient  belehrt  uns,  dass  die  Krone  die  Walachen 
als  ihre  Hörigen  betrachtete,  die  man  nur  mit  königlicher  Er- 
laubniss  auf  Privatgüter  ansiedeln  konnte.  Es  zeigt  uns  aber 
auch  die  Einkünfte  der  Krone  von  den  Walachen,  nämlich  das 
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Fünfzigstel,  die  quinquagesima,  vom  Vieh,  Schafen  und  Rin- 
dern, was  wir  schon  in  Serbien  sahen,  und  den  Zehnten  von 
Ibenen  n.  s.  w.  Das  besagte  Fünfzigstel  musste  später  auch  von 
denAValachen  der  Edclleute  oder  andern  Ifesitzern  der  Krone  ein- 
seliefert  werden:  dies  Avar  die  Walachensteucr,  als  Einkunft 
der  Krone  in  Siebenbürgen,  bis  in  die  Mitte  des  XVI.  Jahrhunderts. 

Wir  beschränken  uns  auf  die  Avenigen  angeführten  Daten, 
denn  Avir  können  hier  keine  Geschichte  des  Avalachischen  Inco- 
hits  in  Siebenbürgen  geben  und  kehren  zu  unserem  besonderen 
Gegenstand  zurück. 

Die  einAvandernden  Walachen  brachten,  ohne  Zweifel,  die 
Sprache,  in  Avelcher  sie  geboren  AAmren;  ihre  Popen,  ob  Bul- 
garen oder  Serben,  hielten  den  Gottesdienst  nur  in  der  slove- 
nischen  Kirchensprache  und  administrirten  die  Sacramente  in 
derselben  Sprache,  und  wenn  sie  etAva  schrieben,  bedienten  sie 
sich  der  kyrillischen  Schrift.  Brachten  aber  die  im  XI 11.  Jahr- 
hundert einAA'andernden  Walachen  in  ilu-er  Sprache  auch  deji 
jAostpositiA’’en  Artikel  nach  Siebenbürgen  mit? 

Wir  mussten  behaupten,  dass  der  postpositive  Artikel  nur 
durch  fremden  Einfluss  in  die  rumänische  Sprache  kommen 
konnte.  Wo  finden  Avir  nun  diesen  fremden  Einfluss?  ,In 
allen  Sprachen  der  Ball^nhalbinscl  finden  sich  philologische 
Eigenheiten,  Avelche  Aveder  gi-iechischen  noch  romanischen  noch 
slaAÜschen  Ursprungs  sind.  Bios  im  Albanesischen  scheinen  sie 
ursprünglich  zu  sein  und  da  diese  Sprache  auf  der  Halbinsel 
die  älteste  ist,  so  ist  der  Schluss  berechtigt,  dass  sie  unzAveifel- 
haft  aus  einem  ihr  venvandten  Elemente  stammen,  nämlich  aus 
dem  alteinheimischen,  jetzt  verschollenen  Thi’ako- Illyrischen. 
Das  Thrako-Illyrische  bildet  die  Grundlage,  durch  AA’’elche  die 
darüber  gehigei-ten  Sprachschichten  überall  auf  gleicbe  Weise 
modificirt  Avorden  sind.‘  So  urtheilt  Constantin  Jos.  Jireöek  in 
seiner  ,Gesehichtc  der  Bulgaren'  (Prag  187G,  Seite  114)  und  man 
muss  ihm  beistimmen,  Avenn  er  so  fortfährt:  ,Derlei  Eigenheiten 
sind  vor  Allem  die  inerkAAüirdige  Futurbildung  und  der  dem 
Nomen  hinten  angehängte  Artikel  im  Albanesischen , Rumä- 
nischen und  Bulgarischen'  u.  s.  av.  ,BcachtensAverth  ist  es  auch. 
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dass  die  Bidgaren  bei  den  Albanesen  ^kjan  (Bidgarien  .Skje- 
nia)  lind  bei  den  Riiin<lnen  ganz  äbnlich  heissen/  An  einer  an- 
dern Stelle  (pag.  441)  sagt  Jireßek,  dass  die  bulgarische  Sprache 
während  der  Beriode  des  zAveiten  Bulgarenreiclies  (118G— 1398) 
grosse  \ eränderungen  erlitt.  Ueberall  drängen  sich  in  die  slo- 
venische  Schriftspi’ache  ICigenthiiinlichkeiten  der  Volksinundart 
ein.  Iin  XIV.  Jahrhundert  taueht  aueh  der  postpositive  Ar- 
tikel sporadisch  auf.  — Jagiö  hält  den  postpositiven  Artikel 
iin  Binnänischen  aus  bestimmten  Gründen  für  älter  als  den  bulga- 
rischen und  glaubt,  dass  er  der  bulgarischen  Sprache  als  ermun- 
terndes Vorbild  gedient  habe,  (lieber  die  Sprache  und  Litteratur 
der  heutigen  Bulgaren.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1880,  Jidi,  pag.  61.) 

Folgendes  steht  ausser  allem  Zweifel:  dass  das  Thrako- 
Illyrische  die  Grundlage  aller  darühergelagerten  Sprachschichten 
auf  der  Halbinsel  bildet;  dass  das  Alhanesische  die  älteste  * 
Sprache  auf  derselben  ist,  und  dass  wir  den  postpositiven  Arti- 
kel im  Alhanesisehen,  Rumänischen  und  in  dem  Neuhulgarischen 
vorfinden.  Jagic  glaubt,  dass  die  Erscheinung  des  postpositiven 
Artikels  im  Rumänischen  älter  sei,  als  in  dem  Neuhidgarischen, 
in  welchem  sie  erst  im  XIV.  Jahrhundert  sjioradisch  bemerkt 
wird.  Schade,  dass  die  rumänische  Sprache  aus  dem  XIII.  und 
\ XIV.  Jahrhundert  keine  schriftlichen  Sprachprohen  aufweisen 
kann:  man  könnte  in  diesen  Jahrhunderten  nur  rumänische 
Eigennamen  aus  den  serbischen  und  ungarländischen  Urkunden 
zusammenstellen,  um,  wenn  möglich,  aus  diesen  auf  das  Vor- 
handensein des  postpositiven  Artikels  zu  schliessen.  Aber  da  die 
rumänischen  Plinwanderungen  in  die  nördlichen  Donauprovinzen, 
also  auch  nach  Siebenbürgen,  vor  der  Bildung  der  neubulga- 
rischen Schriftsprache  begonnen  hatten,  so  glaube  ich  annehmen 
zu  müssen,  dass  der  postpositive  Artikel  schon  in  der  Sprache 
der  ältesten  Einwanderer  geheiTScht  habe,  weil  er  sich  später, 
nach  und  nach  kaum  hätte  einnisten  können,  da  eine  litterarische 
^'^erbindung  zwischen  den  südlichen  und  nördlichen  Rumänen 
nie  stattgefunden  hat  und  auch  in  Siebenbürgen  erst  durch  die 
Reformation  die  allerersten  walachischen  Drucke  veranlasst  Avur- 
den,  von  denen  wieder  nicht  die  geringste  Kunde  zu  den  süd- 
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liehen  Rumänen  im  XVI.  und  XVII.  Jalirlmndert  gelangte.  Es 
drängt  sieh  uns  also  der  Gedanke  auf,  dass  der  postpositive  Ar- 
tikel im  Rmnäniselien  eine  unmittelbare  Einwiidcung  des  Thrako- 
Illyrischen  auf  die  lateinische  Volkssprache  in  der  Halbinsel 
gewesen  sei. 

Damit  wird  zugleieh  das  enge  Verhältniss  zwischen  dem 
Albanesischen  und  Rumänisehen  anerkannt,  was  auch  folgendes 
Faetum  bestätigt.  Die  evangelische  Stadtpfarrkirche  in  Kronstadt 
wurde  nach  Lucas  Jos.  ]\Iarienbui’g  (Geographie  des  Grossflirsten- 
thums  Siebenbürgen,  II.  Hermannstadt,  1813,  Seite  333)  in  den 
Jahren  1383  oder  85 — 1424  erbauet.  Um  als  Handlanger  bei 
dem  w'eitläufigen  Bau  sich  Brod  zu  verdienen,  kamen  Auele  Ar- 
beiter aus  Bulgsrien  nach  Kronstadt  und  der  IMagistrat  wies 
ihnen  oberhalb  der  Stadt  Wohnplätze  an,  wo  sie  dann  auch 
nacli  der  Vollendung  des  Baues  blieben.  So  bildete  sich  zum 
Theil  auf  Bergen  und  in  Thälern  die  Vorstadt,  die  man  unga- 
risch Bolgdrszeg,  d.  h.  Bulgarenwünkcl , rumänisch  aber  Schkei 
nennt.  — Wir  finden  also  dieselbe  Benennung  der  Bidgai-en  auch 
bei  den  Kronstädtischen  Rumänen.  Heute  ist  die  ganze  grosse 
Vorstadt  rumänisch,  nicht  mehr  bulgarisch. 

Den  postpositiven  Artikel  im  Neubulgarischen  schreibt  man 
ge-wöhnlich  der  Einwirkung  des  Albanesischen  zu  und  Jagie  will 
den  Vorgang  der  rumänischen  Sprache  als  ermunterndes  Bei- 
spiel für  das  Bidgarische  anschen.  Mir  scheint  Beides  nicht  hin- 
reichend zur  Erklärung  des  postpositiven  bidgarischen  Artikels. 
Hätte  das  Albanesische  eine  solche  Wirkung  auf  das  Bulgarische 
äussern  können:  so  entsteht  die  Frage,  warum  traf  dieselbe  Wü’- 
kung  nicht  auch  das  Serbische,  das  geographisch  nicht  entfernter 
lag,  als  das  Bulgarische?  Auch  das  ermunternde  Beispiel  des 
Rumänischen  kann  kaum  eine  bedeutende  Wirkung  gehabt 
haben,  da  dieses  eine  zu  geringe  sociale  Stellung  in  Bulgarien 
schon  im  Anfang  des  XHI.  Jahrhunderts  behauptete.  Sollte  etwa 
die  Wirkung  des  einheimischen  Thrako-Illyrischen,  die  wdr  für 
das  Thrako-Romanische  annehmen,  durch  das  älteste  Slavische 
hindurch,  sich  auch  bei  den  slavisirten  Bulgaren  geltend  ge- 
macht haben,  ohne  von  der  slovenischen  Schriftsprache  beachtet 
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worden  ZU  sein?  ^^)der  würde  man  sehr  fehl  greifen,,  wenn  man 
eine  Neigung  zur  Bildung  dieses  Artikels  in  der  ursprünglichen 
bulgarischen  Sprache  selbst  suchen  Avürde? 

Allgemein  glaubt  man,  und  es  gibt  kaum  einen  historischen 
Grund  dagegen,  dass  die  südlichen  Bulgaren  Stammvenvandte 
derjenigen  Bulgaren  Avaren,  die  an  der  mittleren  Donau  das  so- 
genannte Grossbulgarien  bildeten.  Grossbulgarien  ist  AAmhl  längst 
A'erscliAA'unden : aber  in  seinen  Landstrichen  leben  noch  heute 
MordAnnen,  ein  ugrisches  Volk,  dessen  Sprache  Avir  kennen. 
Wäre  cs  denn  nicht  gestattet  anzunehmen,  dass  die  Mordvinen 
Uebcrbleibsel  der  AA’olgaischen  Bidgaren  sind,  so  aauc  ich  aus 
Sprachgründen  (die  hier  unerörtert  bleiben  müssen)  die  Cuvasen 
(TschuAvaschen)  für  Ueberreste  der  alten  bekannten  Chasaren 
halte?  Nun,  die  Mordvinensprache  hat  den  postpositiven  Artikel, 
Avie  ihn  das  Vogulische  und  das  Ostjakische  hat:  Avie,  Avenn  das 
eigentliche  Bulgarische,  das  man  für  eine  finno-ugrische  Sprache 
ansieht,  etAva  eine  IMordAnnensprache  Avar?  Dann  AA'äre  der  post- 
positive  Artikel  natürlich  in  der  alten  Bulgai-ensprache  heimisch 
gcAvcscn,  und  er  Aväre,  Avie  das  Del  eines  ölgetränkten  Blattes 
durch  obere  ungetränkte  Blätter  durchschlägt,  durch  das  Kirch- 
lich-Slovenische  hindurch  in  die  bulgarische  Volkssi)rachc  ge- 
drungen, die  nun  die  ncubulgarische  heisst.  Doch  dem  sei  Avie 
ihm  Avolle:  die  rumänische  Sprache  konnte  den  postpositiven 
Artikel  nur  auf  der  Balkanhalbinsel  erlangen,  alhvo  ihre  Priester 
in  der  sloA'enischen  Kirehensprache  erzogen,  die  kyrillische 
Schrift  allein  gebrauchten,  wenn  sie  ja  sclu’ieben. 


Die  rumänische  Sprache  ist  auf  der  Balkanhalbinsel  unter 
romanisirten  christlichen  Thrakern  entstanden  und  hat  sich  unter 
überAviegend  slaAÜschem  Einflüsse  gebildet,  Avas  untei’  der  Herr- 
schaft der  slavischen  Kirchensprache  und  Schrift  ganz  natürlich 
AAmr.  Ich  erAAulhne  hier  mit  besonderem  Accente  die  kyrillische 
Schrift,  Aveil  diese  den  Lauten  der  Sprache  viel  besser  angepasst 
ist,  als  die  lateinische  angepasst  Averden  kann.  — Der  griechische 
Einfluss  ist  ebenfalls  sichtbar.  War  doch  der  südliche  Theil  des 
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Rumänenthums  immer  griechischen  Eparchien  imterordnet;  und 
liat  sich  doch  die  slovenische  Kirchensprache  diu-ch  Ueber- 
setzungen  griechisch-christlicher  Bücher  gebildet,  was  eben  mit- 
telst der  slovenischcn  Kirchensprache  auch  auf  das  ganze  nörd- 
liche Rumänische  einwirken  musste. 

Die  mit  »Slavismen  getränkten  Rumänen,  die  man  bis  zu 
dem  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  nur  Walachen  nannte,  zogen 
immer  mehr  und  mehr  in  die  nördliehen  Provinzen  der  Donau; 
es  zogen  aber  auch  Bulgaren  und  Serben  dahin  und  zwar  mehr 
als  Ackers-  und  Kaufleute,  denn  als  Hirten.  Das  Plirtenwesen 
war  anfangs  überall  die  Hauptbeschäftigung  der  Walachen.  Das 
alte  Kumanien  (die  grosse  Walachei)  nannten  die  Byzantiner 
schon  im  Anfänge  des  XIV.  Jahrhunderts  ,Ungrovlachien‘,  was 
seinen  politischen  Grund  hatte;  die  östlich-nördliche  Provinz  er- 
hielt, nach  dem  Verschwinden  der  Kumanen,  den  Namen  ,Mol- 
daid.  Sowohl  in  Ungrovlachien  als  auch  in  der  IMoldau  bildeten 
sich  anfangs,  unter  der  Suzeränität  der  ungarischen  Krone,  wa- 
lachische  Woiwodschaften,  deren  Würden,  Namen  und  politische 
Ordnung  einen  bulgarischen  Anstrich  hatten,  wie  auch  ihre  po- 
litische und  Kirchensprache  die  slovenische  blieb.  Woewoden, 
Bojaren,  Priester  und  JMönche  sprachen  und  schrieben  slavisch: 
nur  der  Avalachische  Bauer  sprach  walachisch,  der  aber  niemals 
schrieb,  denn  er  war  des  Schreibens  unkundig.  So  weit  entfernt 
war  man  da  sich  des  llömerthums  zu  rühmen,  dass  man  im 
XVI.  und  XVII.  Jahrhundert  den  frohnenden,  an  die  Scholle 
gebundenen  Bauer,  ob  er  Walache  oder  nicht  Walache  war, 
Rumunen  und  diesen  Bauernstand  Rumunenschaft  (Riunu- 
nia)  nannte.  (Siehe  ,N euere  Erscheinungen  der  rum.  Geschichts- 
schreibung' besprochen  von  P.  H.  Wien  und  Teschen,  bei  Pro- 
chaska,  1886,  S.  179—193.) 

In  Siebenbürgen  fanden  die  einwandernden  walachischen 
Hirten,  die  Bulgaren  und  Serben  andere  Zustände;  hier  war 
der  gesammte  Boden  im  Besitze  von  Ungarn,  Szeklern  und 
Deutschen,  die  sich  schon  zu  Ende  des  XIV.  Jahrhundei’ts  als 
politische  Körperschaften  fühlten  und  in  der  ersten  Hälfte  des 
XV.  Jalu’hunderts  eine  ähnliche  Union  bildeten,  wie  die  Schweizer 
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Cantone  ini  \IV.  Jcahrhundcrt,  nur  dass  hier  der  ungarische 
König,  als  Souverän  und  Erthciler  aller  Privilegien  und  Gcrcclit- 
samen,  unangefochten  blieb.  Die  eimvanderaden  Walachen,  mit 
Slavisinen  getränkt,  um  so  mehr  die  Bulgaren  und  Serben, 
konnten  mit  den  Vorgefundenen  Slaven  viel  leichter  zusammen- 
schmclzen  als  mit  den  Ungarn  und  Szeklern,  die  einer  Spraclic 
waren  und  sind,  oder  als  mit  den  Deutschen.  Daher  nahmen  sie 
auch  die  slavische  Nomenclatur  an.  Von  dem  alten  berühmten 
Sarmizegetusa,  dem  nachher  römischen  Ulpia  Traiana  Augusta, 
waren  nur  Ruinen  übrig,  welche  die  Magyaren  ,Värhely  = Burg- 
Ort',  die  Slaven  aber  ,Gredistje',  d.  h.  Stadt,  russisch  Goro- 
dischtsche,  nannten.  Die  Walachen  eigneten  sich  die  slavische 
Benennung  zu.  Das  ungarische  Fejer-Vär  = Weissenburg,  seit 
Karl’s  Kegierung  ,Karlsburg',  ward  der  Sitz  des  katholischen 
Bischofs,  nachher  der  Fürsten  in  Siebenbürgen.  Es  heisst  sla- 
visch  Belgrad  und  diese  Benennung  nahmen  auch  die  Wahi- 
chen  an,  sowie  die  ersten  walachischen  Gelehrten,  Sinkai,  Peter 
Major  u.  s.  av.  ihn  beibehiclten.  Heute  nennen  freilich  die  rumä- 
nischen Historiker  diese  Stadt  ,Alba  Jnlia'. 

Die  Namen  der  grossen  Flüsse  haben  ein  zähes  Leben, 
sie  Avandern  von  Volk  zu  Volk.  Die  Namen;  Theiss,  Maros,  Sa- 
jiios,  Aluta  = Olt  fanden  die  Römer  vor;  sic  behielten  sie  nnd 
sie  existiren  noch  heute.  Kleinere  Flüsse,  deren  Ruf  nicht  über 
ihre  engeren  Grenzen  gelangt,  Averden  von  neueren  BcAA'ohnern 
nmgetauft.  So  entstanden  die  slavischen  Flussnamen:  Krasna, 
Bistritza,  Cerna,  Trnava  u.  s.  av.  Die  Ungarn  tauften  einige  um, 
A'07i  andern  behielten  sie  die  slavischen  Namen.  Sie  umtauften 
die  Trnava  = Dörnbach  in  ,Küküllö  = Külkül-jö',  AA'as  auch 
Dornbach  bedeutet.  Die  Walachen  behielten  aber  den  slavi- 
schen  Namen  und  nennen  ihn  Tirnava.  Cerna  oder  Cerna  voda 
bedeutet  ,Schwarza',  ,SchAvarzAvasser'.  Wir  haben  einen  grössern 
Fluss  dieses  Namens  im  Szeklerland,  den  die  Slaven  Cerna- 
Voda,  die  Deutschen  ScliAvarzAvasser  benannten.  Die  Ungarn 
nmtauften  ihn  in  ,Fekete-Ugy',  d.  h.  ScliAvarzAvasser ; die  Wala- 
chen behielten  auch  hier  den  slavischen  Namen.  In  den  aller- 
letzten Zeiten  nennen  ihn  freilich  die  rumänischen  Schriftsteller 
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,Valca  m‘gra^  Einen  kleineren  Fluss  dieses  Namens  haben  wir 
im  Hunyader  Comitat.  Die  Ungarn  umtauften  ihn  in  Eger-ügy, 
zusammengezogen  ,Egregy^,  d.  h.  Erlenwasser,  weil  die  Erle 
schwarz  färbt.  Die  Walachen  behielten  den  slavischen  Namen 
Cerna.  (Von  der  Erle  ist  auch  die  Bischofsstadt  Erlau  = Erlenau, 
ungarisch  ,Eger‘  bekannt.)  Die  slavischen  Flussnamen  Krasna, 
Biala  (Bcla),  Bistritza  u.  s.  w.  behielten  auch  die  Ungarn. 

Dass  die  ein  wandernden  Walachen  die  römischen  Tradi- 
tionen nicht  foidsetzen  konnten  — von  denen  sie  übrigens  gar 
keine  Ahnung  hatten  — liegt  auf  der  Hand.  Und  doch  berufen 
sich  die  ruimänischen  Geschichtsschreiber  auf  solche  Traditionen, 
was  ihnen  andere  nachschrciben.  — Bekanntlich  hatte  die 
lateinische  Cultur  in  Älathias  Corvinus  einen  grossen  Pa- 
tron. Damals  war  es  gelehrte  Sitte,  alles  IMögliche  von  den  Rö- 
mern abzuleiten;  man  lese  nur  das  erste  Buch  des  Antonii  Bon- 
finii  ,Rerum  Ungaricarum  decadis  primae^  Bonfinius  war  von 
jMathias  zum  Geschichtsschreiber  aufgenommen.  Im  XVI.  Jahr- 
hundert fing  man  an  auch  die  Inschriften  in  Siebenbürgen  zu 
bemerken.  Die  Erinnerung  an  die  römische  Herrschaft  erwachte 
und  man  forschte  nach  den  Loealitäten  der  Begebenheiten,  die 
man  damals  und  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert  leichter  aufzufinden 
glaubte,  als  heute,  wo  unsere  Kenntniss  von  allem  viel  sicherer 
und  genauer  ist.  Zur  Erläuterung  des  Gesagten  soll  die  Tra- 
jan’s  Wiese  oder  das  Trajan’s  Feld,  die  Stelle,  auf  welcher 
Dekebalus  besiegt  worden  sein  soll,  dienen. 

iMartin  Opitz,  der  schlesische  deutsche  Dichter,  lehrte  um 
1622  an  der  Bethlen’schen  Akademie  in  dem  sicbenl)ürgischcn 
Weissenburg  (Fejer-Vär,  Belgrad)  und  fand  in  Zalatna  solches 
Behagen,  dass  er  ein  Gedicht:  ,ZaIatna  oder  von  der  Ruhe  des 
Gemüthes'  schrieb.  Darin  heisst  es: 

,Dann  Zlafo  heisst  das  Gold  a\if  wendisch,  da  die  Stadt, 

Zwar  kleine,  doch  nicht  arm,  davon  den  Ursprung  hat. 

Die  Römer  wussten  schon,  was  hier  sei  zu  erlangen. 


Wo  will  ich  aber  hin.’’  ich. soll  von  Zlatna  schreiben. 
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T)as  den  Verdruss  der  Zeit  mir  kann  sowohl  rertreibon 
Mit  seiner  grossen  Lust.  Ich  suche,  was  ich  will, 

So  find’  ich  da  genug,  ja  mehr  noch  als  zu  viel. 

Gcliebot  dir  ein  Berg?  Hier  stehen  sie  mit  Haufen; 

Ein  Wasser?  Siehe  da  den  schönen  Apul  laufen; 

Ein  schönes,  grünes  Thal?  Geh’  auf  Trajani  Feld; 
ln  Summa,  Zlatna  ist  wie  eine  kleine  Welt.“ 

Opitz  befand  sieb  auf  einer  Stelle,  die  der  Goldgruben  ■wegen 
den  Römern  wichtig  Avar.  Das  von  Opitz  crwidintc  AVasscr  hiess 
bei  den  Colonisten  Ampela,  heute  nennt  man  cs  Ompoly.  Das 
ctAva  sechs  Stunden  Wegs  entfernte  Karlsburg  liegt,  avo  das 
römische  Apulum  AV'ar.  Opitz  hatte  Adellcicht  von  diesem  keine 
Kunde,  er  kennt  nur  den  Fluss  Aj)ul.  Auch  hier  sehen  Avir, 
dass  sich  der  Flussnamc  erhalten  hat,  Avährend  das  Andenken  an 
die  Stadt  A])uhim  verscliAvundcn  ist,  obgleich  auf  einer  Inschrift 
des  Jahres  252  Dccius  nicht  nur  als  Kestitutor  Daciariim,  sondern 
auch  als  Gründer  der  ,Nova  Colonia  Apulum'  gefeiert  Avird.  Wie 
sollte  sich  die  Erinnerung  an  Trajan’s  Feld  ci’haltcn  haben? 

Im  A'erflosscncn  Sommer  sah  ich  bei  Zalatna  die  anmutliige 
Berglehne,  die  man  Trojan  nennt,  Avenn  man  sagt:  mergemu 
la  Trojan  — gehen  Avir  auf  das  Trojan  (ein  Behistigungsort  für 
jMajalesc  u.  s.  av.  Weder  Feld  noch  Wiese  Avird  dabei  mitcr- 
Avähnt.  — In  dem  Ofener  ,Lexicon  Valachico-Latino-lIungarico- 
Germanicum'  von  1826,  das  die  ausgezeichnetsten  siebenbür- 
gischen  Rumänen,  unter  ihnen  auch  Peter  IMajor,  Amrfasst  haben, 
steht  der  Artikel  ,Troianu,  mit  kyrillischen  Lettern  trojun, 
pratum  amplum,  ,eine  Aveite  Wiese'.  Die  Verfasser  des  Lexicons 
Avaren  voll  der  römischen  Ideen:  sie  erklärten  aber  das  trojanu 
Aveder  mit  ,Trajan’s  Feld'  noch  mit  ,Trajan’s  Wiese'.  Das  Tra- 
jan’s Feld  erscheint  demnach  nur  als  eine  Avillkürliche  Schöpfung 
des  Dichters,  den  der  Ausdruck  trojan  oder  trojun  an  den 
römischen  Imjicrator  Traianus  erinnerte. 

Nun  Avill  man  Trajan’s  Wiese  in  Keresztes  bei  Torda  finden. 
Der  Jassyer  Historiker  Xenopol  erzählt  in  dem  schon  citirten 
Werke  (Seite  93),  dass  man  in  einem  Docunient  von  1176  eine 
Fbcnc  mit  dem  ungarischen  Namen  Keresztes,  nicht  aber  mit 
dem  rumänischen  Namen  ,Pratul  lui  Traian'  findet,  den  sie  unter 
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der  rumänischen  Herrschaft  (die  sich  Xenopol  sinbildet)  geführt 
hatte  (qn’elle  portait  encore  au  temps  de  la  domination  roumaine) ; 
denn,  fügt  er  hinzu,  die  Ungarn  haben  mit  Bedacht  alles  magya- 
risirt  (de  tous  temps  les  Hongrois  se  sont  efforccs  de  magyariser 
tont  ce  qui  les  environne).  Die  Ungarn  haben  wirklich  die  Orts- 
namen nicht  magyarisirt,  was  hundert  und  hundert  slavische 
Ortsnamen  in  Siebenbürgen  und  Ungarn  beweisen.  Ich  habe  auf 
meiner  Reise  Keresztes  nicht  berühi’t,  habe  also  nicht  erfahren, 
ob  das  ,pratiü  lui  Traian'  auch  wirklich  im  Volksmunde  lebt. 
Aber  so  viel  habe  ich  erfahren,  dass  das  \\  ort  prat  (pratum  = 
Vnese)  in  der  Volkssprache  nicht  existirt,  die  nur  das  slavische 
lunlca  und  das  magyarische  rit,  ret  für  Wiese  kennt.  Auch  das 
Ofener  Lexicon  hat  dies  Wort  nicht ; sowie  auch  das  rumänisch- 
französische Dictionarium  des  Raoul  Pontbrian,  welches  die  Bu- 
karester  Sehul-Ephorie  1862  der  studirenden  Jugend  empfahl,  es 
nicht  hat.  Das  ,pratid  lui  Traian'  ist  nur  ein  Product  der  Ge- 
lehrsamkeit, die  den  gelehrten  Zopf  des  XVI.  und  XVII.  Jahr- 
hunderts nicht  abgelegt  hat.  Jetzt  paradirt  es  wohl  in  den 
Büchern.  Auch  das  ,Dictionnaire  d’ctymologie  daco- roumaine. 
Elements  latins^  des  A.  de  Cihac  (Francfort  s.  M.  1870,  p.  215) 
nimmt  das  Wort  prat  auf,  begleitet  mit  den  entsprechenden 
Benennungen  aller  romanischen  Sprachen:  allein  zum  Beweis 
seiner  wirklichen  Existenz  im  Rumänischen  führt  cs  nur  das  ge- 
machte ,pratid  lui  Traian'  und  das  ,Cintea  pratului^,  eine  eben- 
falls fobricirte  botanische  Benennung  des  ,Lathyrus  sathms‘  an. 

Wie  sich  m spätem  Zeiten,  namentlich  in  dem  XVI.  und 
XVn.  Jahrhundert,  die  Traditionen  gebildet  haben,  so  bildete 
sich  durch  die  ungarische  Geschichtsschreibung  seit  1746,  als  der 
Anonymus  regis  Belae  Xotarius  in  Schwandtner’s  ,Seriptores 
rerum  Hungaricarum^  zum  erstenmal  erschienen  ist,  die  allgemeine 
Ueberzeugung  des  mmänisch  schreibenden  und  lesenden  Pu- 
bliciims,  dass  die  Rumänen  vor  dem  Erscheinen  der  Magyaren 
alleinige  Besitzer  Siebenbürgens  waren;  dass  sie  aueh  nach  der 
magyarischen  Occupation  einige  souveräne  Fürstenthümer  inne 
hatten;  endlich,  dass  aus  einem  dieser  Fürstenthümer,  aus  Eo- 
garas,  Rad  Xegi-  als  ein  zweiter  Aeneas  im  Jahre  1290  auszog. 
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um  die  walaeliische  ^^^oiAvodsellaft  zu  gründen.  Im  Lichte  der 
(icseliiclite  verschwinden  alle  diese  Jüinbildungen. 

Von  der  andern  Seite  muss  die  Geschichte  es  hervorheben, 
dass  die  rumänische  Cultur  in  Siebenbürgen  durch  den  Einfluss 
der  Reformation  im  XVI.  Jahrhundert  begonnen  und  durch 
die  Union  mit  der  römischen  Kirche  im  Anfang  des  XVIII.  Jahr- 
hunderts weiter  befördert  worden  ist.  Die  Geschichte  muss  cs 
bekennen  und  anerkennen,  dass  die  siebenbürgischen  calvini- 
schen  Fürsten  Bethlen  und  Georg  I.  Räköczi  die  erste  wala- 
ehisehe  Ruchdnickerei,  natürlich  mit  kyrillischen  Lettern,  her- 
steilen und  das  Neue  Testament  in’s  Walachisclie  übersetzen 
Hessen ; die  Geschichte  muss  es  bekennen  und  anerkennen,  dass 
dieser  Georg  Räköczi  um  1G42  den  Bann  der  slovenischen 
Kirchensi)rache  aufhob,  indem  er  befahl,  dass  der  Gottesdienst 
und  andere  religiöse  Vemchtungen  in  der  walachisehen  Sprache 
gehalten  und  geschehen  sollen,  ln  Siebenbürgen  entstanden  und 
erwachsen,  verbreitete  sich  die  w.alachische  Cultur  und  Wissen- 
schaft auch  nach  der  Moldau  und  Walachei.  Diesem  Umstand 
sind  die  zahlreichen  magyarischen  Ausdrücke,  ja  sogar  magya- 
rische Bildungssilben  sowohl  an  rumänischen  als  an  slavischen 
V'örtcrn,  zu  verdanken,  die  sich  in  der  rumänischen  Schrift- 
sprache vorfanden  und  noch  vorfinden,  trotz  des  gewaltigen  Pu- 
rismus, der  das  Lateinische  und  Italienische  mit  leichter  Mühe 
mit  rumänischen  Lauten  ausdrückt.  Aus  Sicbenbüi’gcn  stammen 
die  bedeutenderen  rumänischen  Gelehrten;  siebenbürgische  Ru- 
mänen haben  die  ersten  Gclehrtenschulen  in  der  Walachei  und 
Moldau  in’s  Leben  gerufen. 


A II  li  a n g. 

I. 

Anonymus  Belae  regis  Notarius, 

Tn  der  kaiserlichen  Ilofbibliothek  Ijcfindet  sich  ein  Codex 
dem  Ende  des  XIII.  oder  dem  Anfang  des  XIV.  Jahr- 
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hunclerts,  der  so  beginnt : , Ineipit  prologns  in  gesta  liungarorum. 
P.  dietus  magister  ae  quondam  bone  memorie  gloriosissimi  Bele 
regis  luingarie  notarius.  N.  suo  dilectissimo  aniieo  vii’o  venera- 
bili  et  arte  literalis  seientie  imbiito  salutem  et  sue  petitionis  af- 
feetum'.  Der  Magister,  den  man  kurzweg  , Anonymus  Notarius' 
nennt,  hatte  als  Studii-ender,  wie  er  in  seinem  Prologus  erzählt, 
die  trojanisehe  Gesehiehte  naeh  dem  Voi-ü-ag  seiner  Lehrer  und 
naeh  Dares  Phrygius  verfasst,  welehe  seinem  ,dileetissimus  ami- 
eus'  so  sehr  gefiel,  dass  dieser  ilin  aufforderte  aueh  die  Ge- 
schiehte  der  Ungarn  imd  ihrer  edlen  Geschleehter  zu  schreiben. 
Das  that  er. 

Unser  Magister  überti’ägt  die  ethnographischen,  politischen 
und  adeligen  Bcsitzverhältnisse  seiner  Zeit  auf  das  Ende  des 
IX.  Jahrhunderts  imd  macht  den  Heerführer  Äi’päd  zu  einem 
Herrscher,  der,  wie  des  Magisters  König,  Donationen  seinen  Gc- 
ti’cucn  erthcilt.  Aus  Ortsnamen  bildet  er  Geschichten,  indem  er 
ihre  eponymen  Besitzer  als  Helden  des  Arpad’s  darstellt.  — Er 
scheint  in  der  Erlauer  Diöccsc  heimisch  gewesen  zu  sein,  denn 
deren  Localverhältnisse  kennt  er  am  genauesten. 

AVcil  er  die  Kumanen,  die  unmittelbar  vor  dem  Mongolen- 
cinfall  Sitze  in  Ungarn  fanden  und  nachher  Hauptstützen  der 
Könige  wurden,  verherrlicht,  so  nehme  ich  an,  dass  er  Notar 
Bela  des  IV.  war  und  seine  ,Gesta  Hungarorum'  in  den  Tagen 
des  Stephan  V.  und  des  Ladislaus  III.  (IV.),  also  im  letzten 
Viertel  des  XIII.  Jahrhunderts  schrieb.  (Vergleiche  meine  ,Ru- 
mänen  und  ihre  Ansprüche.'  Wien  und  Teschen,  bei  Prochaska. 
1883.  Seite  241—250.) 


II. 

Die  siebenbürgiseben  Sebafbirten. 

Der  Kronstädter  Joseph  Franz  Trausch  erhielt  am  19.  Oo- 
tober  1834  eine  Privat- Audienz  bei  Franz  I.  Bei  dieser  Gelegen- 
heit sagte  Trausch  unter  Anderem  Sr.  i\Iajestät:  ,Eine  hier  in 
\V  icn  vernommene  Nachricht  hat  in  mir  grosse  Besorgnisse  er- 
regt,  die  nämlich,  dass  der  jetzige  hiospodar  der  Walachei  der 
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GcsaiHltscludt  Euer  Majestiit  in  Constaiitinopcl  eine  Note  zu- 
gesehiekt  habe,  deren  Inhalt  zu  Folge  derselbe  den  sieben- 
biirgisehen  Viehökonoinen  in  Rüeksieht  des  vermöge  Traetat 
zu  Ende  gegangenen  Termins  und  weil  die  Bojaren  der  Wala- 
ehei  ihre  'rril'ten  zur  eigenen  nun  ausgebreiteter  zu  betreibenden 
Wirthsehal’t  behalten  wollten,  die  I^enützung  der  Triften  füi*  ihr 
Vieh  in  Zukunft  nie.ht  mehr  geskitten  wolle.  Gesehähe  nun  dieses 
wirklieh,  so  müssten  die  siebenbürgisehen  Viehökonoinen,  Avelehe 
an  der  Grenze  der  Walachei  wohnen  und  den  grössern  Theil 
des  Jahres  hindurch  ihr  Vieh  in  der  Walachei  erhalten, 
besonders  die  aus  dem  Kronstädter  Distriet,  Avegen  Älangcl  an 
eigenen  Weiden,  den  bei  weitem  grössten  Theil  ihres  Viehes  ver- 
kaufen, selbst  aber  zu  Grunde  gehen,  wodureh  auch  unter  un- 
sern  übrigen  Einwohnern  eine  grosse  Noth  entstehen  Aviü’de'. 

8r.  M. : ,Es  ist  mir  lieb,  dass  8ie  mir  das  gesagt  haben, 
leb  Averde  es  mir  annierkcn  und  mieh  erkundigen,  dann  Avill 
ich  mieh  in  der  Sache  schon  vcrAvendeid.  (Siehe  den  Bericht 
über  diese  Audienz  im  Archiv  des  Vereines  für  siebcnbürgischc 
Landeskunde.  Neue  Folge.  ZAvölfter  Band,  I.  Heft.  Hermann- 
stadt.  1874.  S.  26— 3G.) 

Schon  unter  dem  Fürsten  Georg  I.  llakiiczi  Avurden  in 
Angelegenheit  der  in  der  Walachei  Aveidenden  siebenbürgisehen 
Schafhirten  Verträge  geschlossen.  Wie  Avir  sehen,  sollte  im 
Jahre  1834  ein  solcher  Vertrag  ablaufcn,  Avurde  aber  AA'ieder 
1835  erneuert.  Das  siebenbürgische  Vieh  Avanderte  auch  über 
die  Donau  in  die  Bulgarei.  Im  Winter  1846/7  Avaren  in  Bulga- 
rien 250.000  Stück  Schafe,  Avelche  im  Frühling  332.000  ( )ka  (das 
Oka  zu  Wiener  Pfund)  Wolle  lieferten,  Avovon  312.000  Oka 
nach  Kronstadt  gelangten. — Am  1.  Juli  1855  schloss  das  k.  k.  Mi- 
nisterium des  AusAvärtigen  den  letzten  Vertrag  mit  der  Pforte, 
Avelchcr  im  Jahre  1865  ablicf.  (Vergleiche  auch  mein  oben- 
crAvähntcs  Wei’k  ,die  Rumänen  und  ihre  Ansprüche',  S.  192 — 194.) 


I Navagvali  e i Dasagvah  del  Eigveda. 

Da 

(xiacoiuo  Li?^iiaiia. 


Fra  gli  iimi  fiuiebvi  del  Rigveda  molto  importante  e senza 
diibbio  il  XIV  del  X mandala.  Nelle  prime  strofe  si  celebra  il 
Dio  dei  morti,  il  Re  Yamn,  dglio  di  Vivasvat,  che  primo 
raccolse,  e riunl  assieme  gli  iiomini  Vaivasvatdiri  samgdmanam 
jdinänävi  Yamdm  räjänam,  c primo  trovb  la  via  della  immor- 
talita,  che  ncllo  Stile  patriarcale  della  prima  vita  pastorizia  e 
chiamata  gdvyüti,  dovc  poi  egli  fii  scguito  dai  primi  padri  ydträ 
nah  j)ürve  i/itdrah  pareynli. 

Yama  ö invitato  a disceiidere  daUa  regione  della  felicith 
immortale  e sedere  assieme  coi  padri  Anyiras,  Ängirobhih  fi- 
trihhih  sul  prastara  prendendo  parte  al  sacrificio  funebre,  e 
il  Dio  viene  e si  inebbria  al  sacrificio  assieme  cogli  Angiras 
che  sono  chiamati  Vairüpa,  cioe  figli  di  Vir  wpa  patronimico 
ehe  il  commentatore  spiega  col  segueute  predicato  vividharüpa- 
yuktairvairüpasämapriyairüä. 

Nella  seguente  strofa  gli  Angiras  sono  invocati  nn’altra 
volta  nel  seguente  ordine:  Angiraso  nah  pitdro  ndvagvah  etc.; 
quindi  si  accompagna  con  preghicre  cd  aiignrii  il  trapassato, 
aflinche  scevi-o  di  ogni  colpa  hitvdyävadydm,  e col  frntto  delle 
buone  opere,  che  non  saranno  state  solamente  quelle  comprese 
nella  detinizione  srautasmärtadänaphalam  del  commentatore  tco- 
logo,  c con  raggiante  figura  tanvä  suvdrcäh  cd  cvitando  i duc 
cani  di  Särama  custodi  del  passo,  si  ricongiunga  con  Yama,  e 
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gli  iiltri  padri  ncll’alto  dci  cieli  parcwi4  vybman  picno  di  luce, 
d’acque  c di  ogni  bellczza  dhobhir  adbkir  aktübhir  vyäktam. 

Le  idee  contenute  in  quest’  inno  sono  in  gran  parte  coni- 
muni  ai  popoli  Indo-curopei.  I niorti  diventano  coinpagni  degl  i 
Dci  c gcnii  protcttori  dci  superstiti;  cos'i  nelle  operc  c i giorni 
di  Esiodo  V,  120: 

AuTOtp  £Z£10-})  TOUTO  '(i'tOC,  ‘AX-'x  '(<V.X  7.äXui]/£V 

Tol  |J.£V  Sa{g0V£?  £iGt  Alb?  g£YäXou  8ta  ßouXa; 

£30Xoi,  ETCi/Oiviot  fj\x7,c.q  OvrjTwv  avOpwTiwv  • 

e nel  verso  125: 

T^£pa  £ffffap.£Vot  ::avT7)  oonuj'neq  £it’  aTav 

c indicata  un’  idca  molto  affine  a (piella  espressa  colla  parola 
vairüpa  dci  nostro  inno,  c che  h spiegata  da  säyanäcärya  per 
vicidharüpayukla  cioe  moltifornie. 

11  ciclo  ])ieno  di  luec  e di  bellczza  in  cui  i padri  assieme 
con  Yuma  si  inebbriano  di  feliciüi  yainena  sadhamddam  mudanti 
e prccisamcnte  comc  l’Olimpo  di  Omero  Odis.  VI,  vci'so  4G: 

T(p  £Vi  T£p-cvTat  [jdv.xpzq  0£5t  ‘J^gaTa  Trävia 

il  quäle  Olimpo  non  e inai  scosso  dai  venti,  ne  bagnato  dalle 
pioggie,  ne  coperto  di  nevc,  c dove  il  screno  si  distendc  senza 
nube  alciina  äv£<piXoc.  E l’isola  descritta  da  Pindaro  nella  II  olini- 
])iea,  dove  spirano  sempre  le  aurc  occanine,  vi  splendono  fiori 
d’  oro,  coi  quali  i bcati  intrecciano  alle  loro  mani,  cd  ai  loro 
capi  monili:  ''Opgoici  tö5v  yjpocq  äva^AEzovti  y.x\  zs^aXa?. 

11  cerbero  poi  dei  Grcci,  eome  gia  ha  dimostrato  il  Benfey, 
non  e altro  che  mwara,  c secondo  la  forma,  che  si  legge  nel 
nostro  inno  mbala,  prcdicato  dei  cani  di  Särama. 

In  mezzo  a queste  rappresentazioni  proethniche  intorno 
alla  vita  oltremondana  che  cosa  significano  i Navagväh?  Appai'- 
tengono  essi  solamente  al  ciclo  dcllc  rappresentazioni  funebri 
degli  Ariani  dell’  India,  oppurc  trovano  il  loro  riseontro  nelle 
rappresentazioni  degli  altri  popoli  della  medesima  origine  ? 


I Ndvagr'äb  e i Däsagvüli  del  Bigveda. 
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A nostro  av^nso  i Ndvagväh  uoii  recorrono  isolati  nella 
poesia  vedica,  ma  si  collegano  colle  primitive  e communi  rappre- 
sentazioni  funebri  degli  altri  popoli  Ariani  e specialmente  dei 
Greci  e degli  Italici. 

Sia  che  essi  debbano  considerarsi  identici  cogli  Angiras 
oppure  distinti,  non  vi  ha  dubbio,  che  essi  rappresentino,  come 
risulta  dall’inno  precedente,  un  grnppo  degli  Dei  Mani;  essi 
abitano  con  Yama  e gli  altri  padri  neU’alto  dei  cieli,  assistono 
con  esso  ai  sacrifici  funebri,  e proteggono  le  generazioni  super- 
stiti.  In  alcuni  inni  sono  poi  descritti  come  compagni  di  Indra, 
e prendono  parte  alle  sue  imprese,  Kigv.  I,  33,  6.  Vritra  e i 
suoi  seguaci  assalgono  l’esercito  di  Indra  che  e detto  inepien- 
sibile  cioe  senza  difetto,  e i Nävagvcäli  si  riuniscono  e resistono,  e 
i nemici  fiiggono  precipitosamente  come  snervati  confessando  la 
projii’ia  impotenza: 

dyuyutsann  anavadydsya  senäm  uyätaycinfa  kshitciyo  nuva- 
gvah  II 

vvshüyüdlio  nd  vddhrayo  nivashtäh  pravudbhir  indräc  cita- 
yanta  äyan  | 

Säyanäcärya  propone  due  spiegazioni  etimologiehe  del  nome 
dei  Ndvagväli  ciofe  navamydgaiayah,  sfotavyacariträli  oppure  An- 
girasäm  satramäsinänäm  madhye  ye  navablmmäsairaväptaphalä 
utthitäs  teshäm  navagvä  iti;  ciofe  da  ndva  lodare  oppure  da  nd- 
van  nove.  Vedremo  in  appresso  quäle  debba  essere  il  vero  etimo 
di  questo  nome.  In  un’  altro  inno  I,  62,  4,  Indra  rumoreggiando 
con  gi-ande  scroscio  assieme  coi  sette  Vipräh,  i Ndvagväli,  e i 
Däsagväb  squarcia  la  nuvola,  ciofe  il  nascondiglio  di  Vritra 

sd  sushfubhä  sd  stubhä  saptd  vipraih  svarenädrim  svaryö 
ndvagvaih  || 

L’  apparire  dei  Ddsagväli  assieme  coi  Navagväb  non  lascia 
piu  alcun  dubbio  sull’  origine  etimologica  dcl  nome  di  questi  ultimi, 
ehe  sono  i nove,  come  i primi  sono  i dieci,  e cosi  spiega  il  sä- 
yanäcärya  senza  alcuna  esitanza:  ye  navabhirmäsaih  samäpya  ga- 
täste navagväh,  ye  tu  dasabhinnäsaih  samäpya  jagmuste  dasagväh. 
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Con  qucsti  clicci  Diisagväl.i,  e con  questi  nove  Nilvagväh 
propizil  Iiulra  lia  trovato  il  solo,  che  giaccva  nascosto  nella  te- 
nebra;  111,  39,  5, 

süryaTji  viveda  idmasi  kshhjdntam. 

I Nävagväh  e i Dasagväh  s])reraendo  il  soma  celebrano 
Indra  cogli  inni  V,  29,  12, 

Ndvagväsah  sutdsomäsa  indram  Dnmgväso  abhy  drcanfy 
arkaih  | 

Celebrano  Indra  gli  anticbi  padri  Nävagvrdi  e i sette  Saggi 
lo  eceitano  all’opera:  VI,  22,  2, 

tdm  u nah  purve  pitdro  ndvagvah  saptd  vipräso  ahhi  vüjd- 
yantah  || 

La  stoi’ia  dell’aurora  sl  intreceia  eon  quella  dei  Navagvfdi 
e dei  Däsagvälj:  IV,  51,  4, 

kuvit  sd  devlh  sandyo  ndvo  vä  yämo  habhüyäd  usliaso  vo 
adyd  || 

ye7iä  ndvagve  dTtgire  ddmgve  snpidsye  revail  revdd  nshd  || 

II  che  ricorda  la  connessionc  gia  da  molti  avvcrtita  delle 
due  parole  latine  mane  e manes. 

Le  fiamme  di  Agni  quando  agitate  dal  vcnto  consumano  Ic 
selve  sono  paragonate  pel  loro  impeto  ai  Nävagvrdi  che  aceom- 
pagnano  Indra  alla  battaglia.  Nel  libro  IX,  108,  4 si  fa  il  noinc 
di  uno  di  questi  Nävagvrdi  ed  b DadhyCmk  e se  ne  racconta  la 
impresa  ymä  ndvagvo  dadhydnü  apornutd  etc.  etc.  la  quäle  im- 
presa  e quella  stessa  che  per  solito  e attribuita  ad  Indra,  cioe 
Dadhyank  apre  la  porta  della  caverna  dove  stanno  nascoste  le 
vaeclie  rubate  dai  Pani,  il  che  e spiegato  dal  eommentatore 
dväram  apornute  ’päcchädayati,  vivj'itamakärshlt. 

In  qucst’  inno  adunque  la  impresa,  ehe  e compiuta  colle 
forze  riunite  dei  Nävagväh  e attribuita  ad  uno  solo  di  essi,  cioe. 
a Dndhyardc.  Cosi  pure  X,  62,  6,  i Nävagväh  e i Däsagväh  vcn- 
gono  riassunti  in  una  sola  pcrsonalitk  per  mezzo  di  un  su])cr- 
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lativo  ängirasfamo,  che  sarebbe,  se  cosi  si  potessc  dirc  un’  An- 
girasissimo 

ye  agneli  pdri  jajnird  virüpäso  divds  pdri  | 

ndvagvo  nd  ddsagvo  ängirastamo  sdcä  devesliu  vianhote.  || 

nacquero  da  Agni,  nacquero  dal  cielo  i Vinipas;  il  nono,  il  de- 
cimo,  TAngirasissimo  gi’andeggia  fra  gli  Del. 

Ed  anche  qui  i nomi  sono  spiegati  dal  commcntatorc  in 
rclazione  col  numero  dei  mesi:  kecana  navasu  massu  karma  k^i- 
ti'odatisliilian  kecana  dasasu  massviti.  Il  poeta  di  quest’  inno  chiama 
se  stesso  Mänavdm,  figlio  di  Manu,  ciofe  figlio  dell’uomo,  e le 
iinpx’ese  ehe  egli  celebra  sono  quelle  degli  uomini,  i quali,  poiche 
sono  diventati  imniortali  amritatvdm  änasuh  assieine  con  Indra, 
ed  hanno  secondo  l’ordine  fatto  useire  il  sole  nel  cielo  fiVe'na 
süryam  ärohayan,  hanno  dilatata  la  madre  terra  dprathayan 
prithivim  mäfdram,  hanno  rieuperato  il  tesoro  rapito  dai  Pani 
udäjan  ])itdro  gonidyam,  e compiuto  l’anno  misero  in  rotta  il 
demone  Vala  dhliindan  parivatsare  valdm. 

Dopo  tutti  questi  passi,  e i seguenti  del  Mand.  X,  14,  dif- 
ficihnente  puö  essere  ancora  dubbiosa  la  significazione  dei  Nd- 
vagväh  e dei  Dasagväh.  Essi  sono  i padri  pitdro  trapassati  al- 
l’alü'a  vita  per  quel  camniino,  che  fu  prima  trovato  da  Yama, 
yamö  no  gätüm  prathaniö  viveda,  e da  lui  fu  indicato  ai  inolti, 
che  vennero  dopo  hahilbhyah  pdnthüm  anupaspasändm.  AU’  in- 
gresso  di  quel  cammino,  che  conduce  aUa  vita  oltremondana 
stanno  come  nella  divina  comedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  le  Here 
selvaggie,  che  vorrebbero  impedire  il  fatale  andare,  i due  cani 
della  Sardmä  con  quatti*’  occhi  e dalla  gaietta  pelle  särameyaü 
svänau  caturakshaii  mhdlau  sädliünä  pathAj  oltrepassati  i quali 
si  apre  ai  defunti  la  contemplazione  di  Yama  e Varuna,  e de- 
posta  ogni  colpa,  e colle  membra  raggianti,  si  uniscono  nel 
supremo  dei  eieli  pdrame  vybman  cogli  alti'i  padri  e gli  Dei, 
inondati  di  luee,  fra  dolci  e fresche  acque  eternamentc  beati. 

Nell’Egitto  i defunti  si  identificano  pure  con  Osiri  riposano 
fra  i rami  dei  sieomori,  si  uniscono  coi  raggi  del  sole,  pren- 
dono  diverse  forme,  c sono  come  i Viriipas  dcll’India  secondo 
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il  senso  attribuito  a questa  pavola  da  Säyanäcarya,  e si  rinno- 
vano  per  tiitta  la  eternitii  er  heh  t'et. 

Qualunfjue  pcro  possa  cssere  l’opinione  intorno  a una  pos- 
sibile  connessione  preistorica  deirindia  e dcll’Egitto,  la  quäle, 
considerato  il  tipo  flessivo  delle  due  lingue  potrebbe  anche  non 
essere  solo  una  ipotesi,  importante  per  ora  si  h il  notare,  come 
le  precedenti  rappresentazioni  Vediclie  si  riscontrino  pure  fra  i 
popoli,  che  siamo  soliti  a chiajnare  classici. 

T numeri  nove  e dieci  sono  sacri  ai  Greci,  e la  strage  che 
Apollo  fa  dcgli  Achivi  per  l’insulto  fatto  al  sacerdote,  cui  non 
fu  restituita  la  figlia  dura  nove  giorni.  11.  1,  53, 

’EvvY)|j.ap  [;.£v  ava  CTpa'bv  w'/£TO  Ozoh 

e al  decimo  giorno  vicn  convocaüi  1’  assemblea  da  Acbille 
rji  ScxäTY)  S'  ctYop'i^vSs  xaXeccaTO  Xabv  ’A/j/Asu; 


Nove  sono  i bovi,  che  si  sacrificano  a Poseidon,  Od.  III,  8, 
y.al  zpou'/_o'no  ixxaroQi  evvea  xaüpouq 


Iliade  VI,  169  Bellerofonte  che  portava  le  üivolette  dove 
erano  scritte  moltc  cose  f'atali  Öu|j.offi0opa  rS/Xi  h ospitato  nove 
giorni  dal  Ke  di  Licia,  che  saerihca  nove  bovi 

’Evv?i|J.ap  xal  evvia  ßou;  iepsuxEV 

e solamente  quando  al  decimo  giorno  appare  l’Aurora  delle 
rosee  dita 


ä/vX'  OTc  oy; 


oexaxY]  eyatvY)  po3oBaxxuXo(;  ’Hw; 


e inteiTOgato  dal  Re,  e mandato  al  combattimento  conü’o  la 
Chimera. 

Eguale  impoidanza  hanno  qucsti  due  mimeri  sacri  nella 
Teoo-onia  di  Esiodo.  La  stcssa  distanza  che  vi  ha  fra  il  eielo  e 

O 

la  terra  vi  ha  pure  fra  questa  e il  Tartaro,  il  che  e espresso 
])ermezzo  della  imagine  della  ineudine  di  bronzo  che  dalla  terra 
net  Tartaro  impieghcrcbbe  nove  giorni  e nove  notti  nclla 
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caduta  per  giungore  solamcnlo  nol  dceimo  giorno  al  sito: 
Tcog.  724. 

vi'ita  5’  au  vüy.Ta?  vm  ^cax  y£K‘/.toq  ä'y.jJ.wv 
£•/.  y.axiwv  Sey.axY)  o’  eq  Tapxapov  iV.ot. 

L'oada  Stigia  che  aasoe  dal  saero  fimiie  OoeaBO  bagna 
per  nove  partl  la  terra,  o per  ima  decima  il  Tartaro.  Toog.  789, 

Siy.axY)  S’s'iti  p.oTpa  oeSaaxa'.. 


Iri  hl  hglia  di  Thaumante  mandata  da  Giove  a nempiere 
di  questa  fredda  e celebre  acqua  dcl  Tartaro  an  vaso  d’ oro 
ahne  di  procarc  la  veracitii  dcl  giuramento  degli  Dei  impiega 
nove  giorni,  e siccomc  anclie  gli  Dei  giurano  talvolta  il  falso 
rcstano  esclusi  per  nove  anni  dal  concilio  c dalle  imbandigioni 
cclesti  e non  vi  possono  di  nuovo  prendcr  parte  ehe  al  deciino 
anno.  Tcog.  801,  802,  803, 


elvdszeq  Se  0£wv  äzoi;.£lp£xai  atb^  iövxwv 
cuo£  'äox’ei;  ßouXxjv  £7up.icY£xat  oüS  oaixa? 
£VV£a  Tiävx’  £X£a  • CEy.äxw  0 £iu  p.itJK'£xai  auxi? 


Una  reminiscenza  dei  poeti  greci  sono  certamente  i versi 
di  Vergilio,  Libro  VI,  38,  39. 

2?alus  inainabilis  unda 

alligat  et  noviens  Styx  interfusa  coercet, 

ina  il  sacvificium  novendiale  nsato  anticamente  dai  Romani,  e 
piü  che  probabümente  da  tntti  gli  altri  Italici  dimostra  come  siano 
applicabili  anche  in  qnesto  caso  le  osservazioni  precedenti.  La 
piü  antiea  iscrizione  latina  che  tinora  possediamo  e qneUa  tro- 
vata  nel  1880  nei  pressi  dei  Quirinale.  Molto  si  h discusso  in- 
torno  a qnesta  iscrizione,  ma  la  sua  indole  funebre  a me  pare 
certa,  e una  linea,  ciofe  la  seguente,  si  riferisce  al  sacrificio  no- 
vendiale : 

Dvenos  vied  feced  en  manom,  einom  die  noine  med  mano 
statod, 

ciofe  Dvenos  mi  fece  pel  defunto,  e il  nono  giorno  al  defunto 
ponimi.  * 

VII.  Internat.  Orientalisten-Congr.  Arisclic  Sect.  5 
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Questa  prima  traduzionc  proposta  dal  Drossel  a me  paro 
doversi  ammetterc.  I Mani  sono  i morti,  i biioni,  e Mano  il 
morto,  il  buono;  bonum  antiqui  dicebant  Manum;  Varro,  de  lingiia 
latina  VI,  4.  Si  h voluto  negaro  da  taluno  il  carattere  saerale,  e 
funebre  della  iscrizione,  ma  la  parola  mano  non  puö  significare 
che  defunto,  noine  suppone  le  forme  noueno-,  nonino-  e cor- 
risponde  al  latino  seriore  nono,  e statod  ha  un  senso  saerale 
e solenne,  come  nella  iserizione  saerale  di  Velletri  Deve  Declune 
siatom. 

Äla  quello  ehe  piü  importa  h il  culto  doi  Novensides.  In- 
eerta  era  presso  gli  antichi  1’  origine  di  questo  nome,  e di  questo 
enlto;  per  alcnni  derivava  dai  Sabini,  e i Novensides  doveano 
essere  per  Roma  Dei  nuovi.  Questa  derivazione  etimologica  ri- 
corda  quella  pur  menzionata  da  Säyanäcärya  nel  commento  ad 
un’  inno  dei  Navagväli  dove  si  spiega  nava  per  nütana.  Ma  il 
nome  dei  Nävagväb  doriva  da  ndvan  nove,  come  pure  quello 
dei  Novensidi,  e questa  etimologia,  che  si  consei*va  nella  mag- 
gior  parte  dei  passi  ehe  abbiamo  citati  di  iSäyanäcärya,  ei  e stata 
pure  conservata  da  Varrone:  novenarium  numerum  iradit  Varro, 
c socondo  la  citazione  di  Arnobio,  Novensiles  Piso  deos  esse 
credit  novem  in  Sabinis  apud  Trebiam  constiiutos. 

Non  b pure  csatto  Tattribuirc  esclusivamente  ai  Sabini  1’ ori- 
ginc  di  questo  culto.  Esso  era  commune  a tutti  gli  Italici,  c cio 
c provato  dalla  iscrizione  arcaica  di  Pesaro 

DEIV.  [nov]E.  r^EDE 
T.  nOPAIO.  V /////// 

e da  quella  trovata  a S.  Benedetto,  ciofe  1’  antico  IMarruvio  sulla 
sponda  orientale  dei  lago  Fucino,  preziosa  reliquia  dei  dialctto 
Italien  dei  Marsi. 

11^0^ 

NOVII^IIDII 
PE^CO  PACRE 

Non  b forse  fuori  di  luogo  il  notare,  come  nelle  forme 
delle  iscrizioni  di  Pesaro,  e S.  Benedetto  manebi  la  nasale,  e 
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quindi  vovesede  coincicla  con  ndvagvn  mentrc  nel  latino  abbiamo 
novemsides,  oppure  novamsiles.  I Novensili,  e i Navagväh  sono 
adunque  gli  Dei  Mani,  e quindi  cadono  tutte  le  corabinazioni 
dcgli  antichi,  i quali  cercavano  nei  novensili  un  sistema  di  nove 
divinita,  comc  p.  e.  le  ]\Iuse.  Novensile  e Nävagva  non  viiol 
dirc  altro,  ehe  nato  di  nove  mesi,  come  da§agva  nato  di  dieci 
mesi,  il  che  ci  e conferraato  dal  Satapathahrähmana  dove  si 
dice:  tarn  te  garhham  dadliämah^  dämme  mäsi  sütave  aggiungendo 
il  coramentario  la  seguente  spiegazione  tarn  tathähhütarii  garbhagi 
te  fava  jathare  dliäraynmahe  dämme  mäsi  prasofum.  Quindi  il 
nävagva  corrisponde  al  garhho  navamäsyah  e il  ddmgvah  al 
garhho  dammäsyah  le  quali  due  parole  occorrono  pure  nello 
stesso  senso  al  Cap.  V.  del  Vendidad  cioe  navamähya  e dam- 
mähya. 

Sembrerebbe,  che  agli  Itali  come  agli  Ariani  dell’India 
non  sarebbero  dovuti  mancarc  i decensili.  La  opinionc  mani- 
festata  da  alcuni  scrittori  antichi,  che  i Romani  non  eontassero 
primitivamente  che  dieci  mesi,  il  che  parve  confermato  dalla 
parola  dicembre,  puö  essere  contradetta,  come  cgualmente  quella 
die  ne  segne,  cioe  che  ai  primi  dieci  mesi  siano  poi  stati  ag- 
giifnti  altri  due,  cioe  gennaio,  e febbraio  da  Numa  o da  Tarquinio 
Prisco.  Il  passo  di  Plutarco  nella  vita  di  Numa  non  e certo 
una  valida  prova  di  questa  opinione: 


Ta  zevOy;  y.aO’  v.oii  /.p:voj;  sTaEev,  s:ov 

ViCüTSpOV  TSliTCJC,  p.r,T£  TpiTßjTipSV  "AilSVaT  (AY;Va;  ü)V 

|x£-/p’  Twv  c£-/.a,  7.a'.  T:£pa'T£p(ü  |xr,T£p.{a'/  v;X'.7.iav.  — 
7.at  /ir;p£jc'JT’.v  al  twv  aTtiOavcvTiüv  '[•j'iah.tz  ■ 


-atoa  p.T(  ttevOeTv 

£ß(d)-£V  £V1XJTÖJV 

£s’  zzo'/  (ypz'iZ'i 


Ma  se  in  questo  passo  di  Plutarco  non  e contenuta  la 
prova  che  i Romani  nei  primi  tempi  eontassero  solamente  dieci 
mesi,  evidente  e la  connessione  del  lutto  vedovile  col  presunto 
periodo  dei  dieci  mesi  di  gravidanza.  Non  dovrebbero  adunque 
mancare  i decensili,  e di  fatti  ci  sono  menzionati  nel  deve  declune 
dei  Volschi. 

I Ndvagväh,  i Ddmgväh,  i Novemsides  non  sono  altro,  che 
quelli  nati  di  nove,  o dieci  mesi,  cioe  gli  uomini  che  nella  loro 
evoluzione  dalla  vita  terrestre  a quella  oltremondana  diventano. 
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Dci  aiGot,  c il  numero  die  e contcniito  ncl  loi’o  nomc  si  rife- 
riscc  al  mcsc  dcl  nasciinento,  e non  giii  alla  consodazionc  di 
nove  o dieci  esseri.  11  numero  dei  Ndvagväh,  dei  Damgväh  dei 
Novensidi  e indelinito,  eome  indetinito  e quello  di  coloro  ehe 
sono  morti  dopo  aver  fatto  il  bene. 


Die  Gescliichte  der  classiseli-armenisehen 
Schriftsprache. 

Von 

Dr.  Johann  Tliuniajan, 

Mitglied  der  Wiener  Mecbitharisten-Congregation. 


Die  Geschichte  der  classischeii  Sprachen  bezeugt  uns  eine 
Thatsache,  welche  vielleicht  am  meisten  im  Armenischen  sicht- 
bar ist,  dass  nämlich  der  Blüthezeit  dieser  Sprachen  ein  Ver- 
fall gefolgt  ist.  Obwohl  das  Zeitalter  der  Arsaciden  (Arschaku- 
nier)  in  der  armenischen  Literatursprache  oder  die  mesropia- 
nische  Sprache  (mit  dem  Zeitalter  des  Augustus  der  Römer 
oder  mit  der  ciceronianischen  Sprache  vergleichbar),  eine  sehr 
kurze  Zeit  wegen  unglückseliger  Vorfälle  dauerte,  so  ist  es  doch 
ziemlich  reich  an  gediegenen  ausgezeichneten  Werken.  Diese 
mesropianische  Sprache  ist  in  Folge  der  in  späteren  Jahrhun- 
derten erlittenen  Entstellungen  und  Alterationen  so  begi’aben 
und  verboi’gen,  so  unbekannt  und  in  totaler  Vergessenheit  ge- 
blieben, dass  sie  selbst  dann,  als  man  sie  in  unserem  Jahrhun- 
dert durch  mühsame  Ausgrabung  zum  Vorschein  brachte,  wie 
bemerkt  wird,  ein  Gegenstand  der  Disputation  und  Opposition 
geworden  ist. 

Von  Seite  der  Urheber  dieser  Entdeckung  wurden  dann 
und  wann  allgemeine  Phrasen  betreffs  dieser  Sprache  publicirt; 
ein  praktischer  Führer  war  jedoch  nicht  vorhanden.  Mit  der 
Absicht  dieser  wesentlichen  Lücke  abzuhelfen  gab  der  hoch- 
würdigste Herr  Dr.  Arsenius  Aidyn,  gegenwärtig  General -Abt 
der  hiesigen  Mechitharisten-Congregation,  eine  ziemlich  ausführ- 
liche Grammatik  der  mesropianischen  (classisch  alt-armenischen) 
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Sprache  heraus,  in  welcher  der  hochgeschätzte  Autor  verschie- 
dene spracldiche  Fragen  und  Obseiwiitionen  durch  geeignete 
Fxcurse  behandelt.  Aus  diesen  oberwähnten  ()bservationcn  ist 
meine  Abhandlung  entnommen,  welche,  wie  wir  wohl  hoffen, 
jedem  einzelnen  Armenisten,  besonders  aber  sich  mit  dem  Clas- 
sisch-Armenischen  befassenden  Orientalisten  als  ein  interessanter 
und  genauer  Fingerzeig  zum  Verständniss  der  von  Jahrhundert 
zu  Jahrhundert  erlittenen  Umwandlung  dieser  Sprache  und  zur 
Beseitigung  vieler  Anachronismen  in  der  orientalischen  Lite- 
ratur dient. 

Ich  erachte  es  nicht  für  übci*flüssig,  meine  Leser  im  Vor- 
hinein darauf  aufmerksam  zu  machen,  dass  diese  meine  Abhand- 
lung sich  mit  der  classischen  annenischen  Schriftsprache  allein 
befasst,  nicht  auch  zugleich  mit  der  Geschichte  der  armenischen 
Literatur. 

Anfangs  des  V.  Jahrhunderts  (etwa  im  Jahre  405),  nahm 
die  classisehe  armenische  Literatur  zu  gleicher  Zeit  mit  der  Er- 
tindung  des  vollständigen  armenischen  Alphabets  ihren  Anfang; 
nämlich:  es  wurde  die  bis  zur  Zeit  ungeschrieben  gebliebene, 
elegante  und  mustergiltige  Sprache  niedergeschrieben.  ]\Iesroj) 
der  Grosse,  der  ErHnder  dieses  Alphabets,  und  seine  zahlreichen 
Mitarbeiter  hinterliessen  der  Nation  durch  ihre  unermüdliche 
Thätigkcit  einen  Reichthum  der  gediegensten  Werke,  deren 
eines  erhabener  als  das  andere  ist,  sammt  einer  Gradation  des 
schonen  Styls  vom  einfachen  bis  zum  eleganten.  Obwohl  die 
lUehrzahl  dieser  jVIcister-Werke  Uebei*setzungen  sind  (ohne  von 
denen  zu  reden,  welche  verloren  gegangen,  wie  cs  die  Geschichte 
uns  überliefert),  sind  sie  dennoch  für  uns  von  ungemein  grosser 
Wichtigkeit  und  von  unvergleichlichem  Vortheile;  insofern  der 
Vergleich  dieser  Uebersetzungen  mit  den  Urtexten  uns  genau 
kennen  lehrt  den  exacten  Sinn  der  armenischen  Wörter,  die 
Eigcnthümlichkeiten  der  nationalen  Ausdrücke,  welche  gewöhnlich 
in  den  Abweichungen  vom  Urtexte  bemerkbar  werden,  dann 
den  Geist  und  den  Wortschatz  des  Armenischen  in  verschiedenen 
kleinen  Zusätzen  und  das  angeborene  Talent  des  geschickten 
Uebersetzers  und  Aehnliches.  Unter  diesen  classischen  Werken 
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und  Uebersetzungen  sind  unter  andern  zu  erwähnen:  Die  vor- 
trefFliche  Uebersetzung  der  Schriften  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Te- 
stamentes; Esnik’s  Schriften;  die  Uebersetzungen  des  heiligen 
Chrysostomus;  die  Homilien  von  Severinus  (nach  dem  Arme- 
nischen Seherianos,  eigentlich  Eusebius  Emessenus);  Chronikon 
Euseh’s  von  Cäsarea  und  anderes.  Ferner  sind  noch  zu  er- 
wähnen die  in  einfacher  und  ruhiger  Schreibart  aus  den  syri- 
schen Autoren  übersetzten  Werke,  namentlich  die  vielbändigen 
echten  Schriften  Ephrem’s  des  Syrers  — nur  hei  den  Armeniern 
jetzt  echt  erhalten  — nebstdem  die  in  verziertem,  üppigem  Styl 
geschriebenen  Werke,  in  welchen  die  sprachliche  Licenz  am 
meisten  hervortritt,  nämlich:  die  drei  Bücher  der  Makkabäer, 
Koriun,  Faustus  von  Byzanz,  Agathangelus , einige  Theile  aus 
dem  Lehen  der  Väter  u.  s.  w. 

In  diesen  ausschliesslich  classischen  Werken  findet  man 
die  ausgesuchtesten  Wöider,  die  regelrechte  Bildung  und  den 
Avahren  Sinn  derselben,' grammatische  Regeln,  die  Erhabenheit 
und  den  Wortschatz  der  Sprache  in  vielen  Synonymen  und  in 
unzähligen  ausschliesslich  nationalen  Redensarten.  Ferner  findet 
man  die  von  den  fremden  Sprachen  ganz  und  gar  unabhängigen 
Eigenthümlichkeiten  des  Armenischen  und  insbesondere  einen 
feinen  Geschmack  des  Styls,  welchen  ausser  dieser  Periode  aus- 
findig machen  zu  ivollen  eine  vergebliche  Mühe  ist.  Es  gibt 
natüi-licherweise  eine  Abstufung  unter  diesen  Schriften,  doch 
sind  sie  alle  im  Wesentlichen  gleichartig.  Dies  ist  eben  das 
Kennzeichen  des  goldenen  Zeitalters  der  classisch  alt-armenischen 
Literatursprache. 

liier  schliesst  sich  vor  uns  das  glückliche  mesropianisclie 
Zeitalter.  In  den  folgenden  unglückseligen  Jahren  wird  die  ar- 
menische Literatur  von  anderen  Schriftstellern  fortgesetzt,  aber 
in  zAvei  Richtungen: 

1.  Eine  Gruppe  der  Neulinge,  Avelche  von  Mesrop  in  ihrer 
Jugend  allein  unterrichtet,  später  aber  in  allen  griechischen 
Wissenschaften  bewandert  und  unter  den  Griechen  aufgeAAmchsen 
Avaren,  unternahmen  gleich  nach  dem  Tode  ihres  grossen  Lehrers, 
indem  sie  nicht  alle  Genauigkeiten  des  Griechischen  im  Arme- 
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nischeii  zu  finden  glaubten,  die  i\littel  zu  ersinnen,  um  das 
1'  elilende  mit  armenischen  Klcmenten  zu  vervollständigen.  So 
Avurden  unermesslich  zahlreiche,  dem  (iriechischen  nachgemaelite, 
absurde  Neuerungen  einerseits  seihst  in  den  Avesentlichcn  Theilen 
der  Sprache  eingefülirt,  anderei'seits  sehr  viel  Einheimisches  auf 
die  Seite  geschoben.  Es  Avurde  die  Scheidung  zAvischen  den 
classischen  ^Vürtel•n  und  den  unclassischen  gänzlich  beseitigt; 
man  ersetzte  echt  nationale  RedeAvenduiigen  durch  neue,  eigen- 
mächtig erfundene;  es  Avurden  mit  den  hellenisch  gebildeten 
Wörtern  auch  hellenische  Formen,  soAVohl  grammatische  als 
sonstige  eingeführt.  Auf  diese  UniAvandlung  nun  gestützt,  be- 
gannen jene  Neuerer  schriftstellerisch  thätig  zu  sein  und  somit 
sind  sie  Begründer  einer  sozusagen  neuerfundenen  Sprache. 
Diese  Transformation  ist  eben  die  erste  Revolution  in  der  (ie- 
schichte  der  armeni, sehen  Sprache.  Unter  den  Schidftstelleru  sind 
uns  nur  der  berühmte  Kloses  Chorenensis  und  David  der  Phi- 
losoph namentlich  bekannt,  AA^elche  ihre  Werke  in  dieser  Diction 
A’^erfassten. 

2.  Eine  ZAveite  Gruppe  von  Schriftstellern  setzte  zu  gleicher 
Zeit  mit  den  vorigen  die  mesropianische  Literatur  fort.  ObAvohl 
diese  a'ou  den  Folgen  der  ersten  Revolution  nicht  A'crschont 
blieben  und  die  Erhabenheit  der  früheren  Classiker  nicht  er- 
reichten, Avar  ihre  Sprache  doch  ziemlich  rein  und  auch  classisch, 
aber  nicht  überall.  Die  berühmtesten  dieser  Gruppe  sind:  Elisäus, 
Lazar  von  Parb,  Älambre,  Küd  und  Johann  von  I\lontaguni, 
Avelche  das  fünfte  Jahrhundert,  den  ersten  Schauplatz  unserer 
Literatur  beschliessen.  Bei  diesen  genannten  Schriftstellcrgruppen 
bemerkt  man  noch  mehrere  Spuren  der  alten  classischen  Sprache, 
besonders  betreffs  der  richtigen  AnA\'endung  der  Wörter,  Avelche 
in  den  nächstfolgenden  Jahrhunderten  corriimj)iert  Amrkommen. 

Nunmehr  trat  beinalie  Stille  in  der  Literatur  ein,  und  die 
Avenieen  Schriftsteller  dieses  Zeitraumes  bieten  uns  die  ziem- 
lieh  gleiche  Sprache  mit  den  Vorgängern  in  ihren  einzelnen 
kleinen  Werken.  Erst  gegen  Anfang  des  VUl.  Jahrhunderts  fing 
man  Avieder  an  Heissig  zu  schreiben;  in  einer  Zeit  aber,  avo  sich 
die  vulgär- armenische  Sprache  aus  der  classischen  allmählich 
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herausLiklete  und  die  alte  Schriftspraehe  nieht  mehr  eingebornes 
Eigenthum  jedes  Einzelnen  war,  mussten  die  Schriftsteller  ent- 
weder auf  schwachen  Füssen  vorwärtssehreiten  oder  je  nach  ihrem 
Talent  eine  durch  eigenmächtig  sclbsterfimdene,  ja  sogar  absurde 
Eedensarten  colorh-te,  dem  Griechischen  nachgeahmte  Sprache 
benützen,  was  wirklich  in  den  meisten  Werken  der  damaligen 
Autoren  vorkommt:  z.  B.  bei  Johann  dem  Mamigonier,  wahr- 
scheinlich auch  in  den  Stromaten,  anf  armenisch  ■ J tu  l^tu^utu  tu  tn  nt.tT*  ^ 
welche  von  Mehreren  Gregor  dem  Erleuchter  zugeschrieben  sind, 
einei'seits,  andererseits  in  den  schwülstigen  Schriften  Johannes 
des  Philosophen  und  seines  Zeitgenossen  Theodorus  nnd  in  dem 
Buche  ton  Cräon. 

Diesen  Zeiten  folgten  einige  noch  erbärmlichere  Jahr- 
hunderte (vom  Ende  des  IX.  bis  zum  XIV.  Jahrbundert),  in 
welchen  die  erhabene  Schriftsprache  so  herabgesunken  und  je 
nach  Verlauf  der  Zeit  von  dem  Vidgär-Armenisehen  so  über- 
wältigt wurde,  dass  sogar  manche  Werke  ganz  und  gar  im 
Vulgär-Armenischen  geschrieben  sind.  Trotzdem  bemerkt  man, 
dass  einige  Schriftsteller  manche  Versuche  mit  mehr  oder  Aveniger 
Erfolg  gemacht  haben,  dem  mesi-opianischen  Jahrhundert  nach- 
zuahmen. ErwähnensAverth  sind  unter  Anderen  Chosi-ov  der 
Grosse,  Ananias  und  Gregor  von  Narcg,  die  Historiker  Johann 
Katholikos  und  Aristakes  A’on  LastiAvert,  die  Doctoren  Ignatius 
und  Sergius,  und  die  beiden  Nei-ses  Klajensis  und  Lampronensis. 
Aus  diesem  Zeitraum  süimmen  auch  die  in  der  eigenthümlich 
nationalen  Sprachform  und  IMetrik  verfassten  Kirchenlieder  und 
Hymnen  und  Adele  andere  originelle  Werke  und  Uebersetzungen. 

Mblhrend  sich  die  armenische  Schriftsprache  in  diesem 
Verfalle  befand,  machte  eine  zAveite  Revolution  im  XIV.  Jahr- 
hundert Epoche  in  der  Geschichte  derselben.  Die  Wissen- 
schaften des  Occidents  fassten  in  diesem  Jahrhundert  in  Ar- 
menien Wurzel;  die  Folge  aber  Avar  eine  nochmalige  Trans- 
formation in  der  Sprache;  man  Avollte  die  Mängel  durch  Nach- 
ahmung einer  fremden  Sprache  Avieder  ersetzen,  AAÜe  dies  ein- 
mal im  V.  Jahrhnndert  geschah;  nur  mit  dem  Unterschiede, 
dass  sie  diessmal  nicht  mittelst  des  Griechischen,  sondern  mittelst 
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des  Lateiniscdien  in  Ausführung  kam.  Wahrlieh,  diese  Um- 
wälzung beseitigte  das  vulgäre  Element  aus  der  Schriftsprache, 
doch  gab  sie  damit  derselben  den  letzten  Gnadenstoss,  nämlicb 
die  Sprache  bekam  eine  abscheiüieh  unnatürliche  Form  in  der 
(jrammatik  und  AV  ortbildung.  Zahlreiche  Werke,  zum  grössten 
Theil  Uebersetzungen,  wurden  in  dieser  absurden  Sprache  ver- 
breitet, und  liabcn  das  Land  drei  bis  vier  Jahrhunderte  lang 
so  mächtig  beherrscht,  dass  diese  allein  unter  dem  Namen 
(das  heisst  Schriftsprache)  zu  verstehen  war.  Es  dürfte 
auch  bemerkt  werden,  dass  sich  eine  kleine  Anzahl  von  Schrift- 
stellern bestrebte,  diese  Barbarei  zu  vermeiden. 

Das  ist  also  die  Geschichte  des  äussersten  Verfalls  der 
Schriftsprache.  Wie  aus  dem  bisher  Gesagten  ersichtlich,  waren 
es  drei  Factoren,  welche  die  literarische  Sprache  zum  Verfall 
brachten;  ein  natürlicher  Factor,  und  zwei  künstliche,  nämlich: 
Das  natürliche  Hervorkommen  und  die  alimählige  Verbreitung 
einer  Vhdgär-Sprache  aus  der  literarischen  im  Verlauf  dei'  .Jahr- 
hunderte, und  die  beiden  künstlich  hervorgebrachten  obener- 
wähnten Umwälzungen.  Das  vulgäre  Element,  sagten  Avir,  Avurde 
bei’eits  durch  den  Latinismus  beseitigt;  es  blieben  nun  die  zAvei 
anderen  zu  beseitigen,  damit  Avir  die  primitive  Reinheit  und 
Eleganz  der  mesropianischen  Sprache  erreichen  könnten. 

Den  ersten  Schritt  in  dieser  AvünschensAverthen  Reform 
machte  die  eine  Schule  des  grossen  Älechithar,  des  Gründers 
der  beiden  Meehitharisten-Congregationen,  in  der  IMitte  des  A'er- 
Hossenen  .Jahrhunderts,  Avelchc  mit  Fleiss  und  ^lühe  anstrebte, 
die  bei  der  zAveiten  UniAvälzung  hervorgebrachten  Entstellungen 
auszurotten.  Es  gelang  ihr  in  der  That  sehr  leicht  durch  Amr- 
einte  IMitAvirkung,  indem  man  die  Schriftsprache  der  Amm  V.  bis 
zum  XI 11.  .Jahrhundert  geschriebenen  Literatur  zum  Führer 
nahm,  in  der  Äleinung,  durch  die  einfache  Beseitigung  der 
groben,  bei  der  letzten  UniAvälzung  eingeführten  Entstellungen 
die  echt  classische  Sprache  erreichen  zu  können;  denn  man 
ei'kannte  die  bis  zum  Xlll.  Jahrhundert  eingeführten  Fehler 
und  Barbarismen  noch  nicht.  Diese  grosse  und  sehr  nützliche 
Reform  Avar  die  erste  Reaction,  Avelche  den  Grund  zu  einer 
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neuen,  reichen  Literatur  hei  allmähligcm  Fortsclu’itt  legte  und 
sieh  in  einem,  aus  mit  einander  fast  unvereinbaren  Elementen 
zusammengesetzten  Zustande,  bisweilen  nur  den  Spuren  der 
wahren  mesropianischen  Sprache  nachahmend,  beinahe  bis  zui 
Hälfte  unseres  Jahrhunderts  fortpflanzte. 

Es  war  Avirklich  in  dieser  Zeit,  wo  ausser  der  Uebcisctzung 
der  Bibel  fast  alle  anderen  ausgezeichneten  AVerke  des  goldenen 
Jahrhunderts  noch  unbekannt  Avaren,  und  diejenigen  Schrift- 
steller, Avelche  den  sogenannten  Erhabenheiten  der  in  den 
späteren  Jahrhunderten  geschriebenen  Sprache  nahe  kamen, 
schon  als  eminente  Armenisten  galten,  diese  Annahme  zu  ent- 
schuldigen. So  spurlos  Avar  die  classischc  Sprache  in  dem  giosseu 
Strome  der  eintausendjährigen  Alteration  verseliAvundcn!  Es  darf 
uns  daher  nicht  in  Venvunderung  setzen,  Avenn  die  NaeliAvclt 
einige  pseudonyme  Schriften  als  echte  Werke  des  Patriarchen 
Isaak  oder  des  grossen  jMesrop  oder  der  Mitarbeiter  derselben 
annahm.  Es  ist  aber  jene  Unachtsamkeit  nicht  so  leicht  zu  ent- 
schiddigcn,  nachdem  die  Avunderschönen  zahlreichen  AVerke 
dieser  Classikcr  in  dem  ersten  Viertel  unseres  Jahrhunderts  all- 
mählich gefunden  Avorden  und  an  das  Licht  der  gelehrten  AV eit 
gekommen  Avaren.  Also  diejenigen,  Avelche  nicht  nur  den  einer 
scharfsichtigen  Beobachtung  sich  selbst  augenscheinlich  zeigenden 
Unterschied  zAvischen  einer  echt  classischcn  Sprache  und  einer 
unclassischen,  nicht  nur  den  die  erste  Hälfte  des  V.  Jahrhunderts 
von  der  zAveiten  desselben  und  insbesondere  von  den  folgenden 
Jahrhunderten  scheidenden  Abgi’und  nicht  erkannten,  sondern 
auch  nicht  einmal  anerkennen  Avollten,  sind  Avahrhaftig  nicht 
zu  entschuldigen. 

Es  Avar  eben  diese  Beobachtung  der  anderen  Schule  des 
gi’ossen  Mechithar,  zu  der  auch  meine  Wenigkeit  gehört,  ge- 
Avissermassen  Vorbehalten,  Avelche  gegen  Ende  der  ersten  Hälfte 
unseres  Jahrhunderts  durch  scharfsinnige,  haarkleine  Erforschung 
und  beständige  besondere  Studien  dieselbe  zu  Tage  brachte; 
sie  verbreitete  ein  neues  Licht  auf  das  zur  Zeit  noch  begraben 
gebliebene  Alterthum  im  Zeiträume  einiger  Jahre;  sie  zeigte 
auch  den  obenei'Avähnten  tiefen  Abgrund  und  führte  die  zAveite 
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Reaction  rler  anneniscl.en  Scliriftspraohe  f^lUcklich  aus:  nämlich 
sie  erkannte  die  reine  noch  unbekannt  gebliebene  mcsropianische 
Sprache  und  wies  gi’iindlieli  die  von  Jahrhundert  zu  Jahrhundert 
stattgefundene  Veränderung  dieser  Sprache  nach.  Nachdem  diese 
Reform  in’s  Werk  gesetzt  worden  und  die  Theorie  schon  ver- 
vollständigt war,  trat  man  nun  in  den  practischen  Schauplatz 
ein.  Es  Avurde  eine  ziemlich  grosse  Literatur  in  genauer  Nach- 
ahmung dieser  goldenen  Sprache  herausgegeben. 

Selbstverständlich  erfuhr  diese  Neuerung  eine  namhafte 
Opposition  von  Seite  der  damaligen  im  Bereiche  des  Arme- 
nischen vorhandenen  Capacitäten,  welche  sie  als  aus  blossem 
Neuerungstricb  erfundenes  grundloses  System  ansahen,  und 
auch  dagegen  als  gegen  eine  uncn-eichbare  und  unausführbare 
Theorie  protestirten.  Sic  meinten,  es  sei  dies  nach  allgemeiner 
Auflassung  eine  vergebliche  Anstrengung  und  eine  unnütze, 
sogai  gefährliche  Auswählerei,  welche  einer  tausendjährigen 
ehi würdigen  Literatur  Unehrc  bringe,  und  den  unermesslichen 
Wortschatz  nicht  unbedeutend  vermindere.  Doch  erkannte  man 
nach  und  nach  das  reale  Resultat.  Heutzutage,  obwohl  dieses 
Unterscheiden  eine  zicmlieh  allgemein  bekannte,  den  Einge- 
Aveihten  leicht  zugängliche  und  einzig  beliebte  nationale  Schön- 
heit ist,  ist  sie  doch  kein  allgemeines,  alleiniges  Eigenthum  des 
Aimenischenj  dessAvegen  ist  diese  Schriffsprache  noch  in  zwei 
Richtungen  getheilt  geblieben;  eine  ist  die  genaue  Nachahmung 
der  mesropianischen  Sprache,  und  die  andere  die  Zusammen- 
mischung der  bis  zum  XIT.  Jahrhundert  aufgeschriebenen  Schrift- 
sprachen; mit  anderen  Worten,  eine  eigene  Schriftsprache  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts,  aber  keineswegs  die  des  Alterthums.  Schliess- 
lich ist  hier  noch  als  charakteristisch  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  in 
späteren  Jahrhunderten  eingeftihrten  AbAveichungen  von  der 
Sprache  des  goldenen  Zeitalters  so  gross  und  in  die  inner-sten 
Theile  der  Sprache  so  tief  eingedrungen  sind,  dass  man  kaum 
einige  gleichlautende  Zeilen  in  diesen  beiden  Schriftsprachen 
hören  kann. 

Hochgeehrte  Zuhörer,  ich  bin  schon  zu  Ende  meines  Vor- 
trags. Bevor  ich  aber  schliesse,  möchte  ich  meinerseits  einige 
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Bemerkungen  sehr  gerne  hinziifügen.  i\[an  bemerkt  wii’klich  in 
Europa  besonders  in  diesen  letzten  Jabren  reges  Interesse  tür 
die  armenische  Sprache  unter  den  hochgeehrten  Linguisten, 
dessen  lebendiger  Zeuge  diese  bohe  Versammlung  selbst  ist,  in 
tvclcher  sich  mehrere  sehr  berühmte  Armenisten  befinden.  Es 
erscheinen  untereinander  kleine,  wie  auch  ausführliche  Spiacli- 
lehren  und  Lesebücher.  In  diesen  meisten  Werken  und  selbst 
bei  manchen  Armenisten  bemerkt  man  einen  sprachlichen  oder 
stylistischen  Indifferentismits , indem  man  keinen  Unterschied 
zwischen  den  Schriftsprachen  verschiedener  Jahrhunderte  macht, 
und  selbst  solche  Elemente  unter  dem  Namen  ,Sprachlehrc  der 
classisch  alt-armenischen  Schriftsprache'  und  anderes,  zusammen- 
stellt,  welche  -wahrlich  nicht  zusammenstchen  dürfen  und  können, 
und  mit  einander  thatsächlich  disharmoniren.  Es  schmerzt  einen 
Freund  des  Classicismus  sehr,  solches  zu  hören  und  zu  lesen. 
Desswegen  möchte  ich  die  hochgelehrte  AVelt  Europa  s bitten, 
ihre  hochgeschätzte  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  classisch -arme- 
nische Schriftsprache  in  dieser  Eichtung  zu  wenden,  und  durch 
ihre  erprobte  Erfahrung  und  hohes  Wissen  diese  classische 
Sprache  in  jene  Höhe  emporzuheben,  in  Avclcher  sich  die  alten 
classischen  heute  befinden. 
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lieber  die  Entwickekiiig  der  philosopbisclieii 
Ideen  bei  den  Indern  und  Chinesen. 

Von 

Dl’.  )I.  Straszewski, 

Professor  der  Philosophie  an  der  Universität  in  Krakau. 


Ich  muss  mir  vor  Allem  Verzeihung  erbitten  und  nm 
gütige  Nachsicht  ersuchen,  dass  ich  es  überhaupt  wage  das  so- 
eben genannte  Thema  zu  berühren.  Es  sind  doppelte  Ursachen, 
die  mich  eigentlich  abhalten  sollten  hier  in  Ihrer  Mitte  das  Wort 
zu  ergreifen.  Als  Philosoph  sollte  ich  eigentlich  schweigen  dort, 
wo  so  viele  bedeutende  Gelehrte  über  die  Ergebnisse  und  die 
Aveiteren  Ziele  eines  grossen  Forschungsgebietes  vom  fach- 
männischen Standpunkte  berathen,  zweitens  ist  die  AntAvort  auf 
die  Eragen,  die  ich  in  meinem  Vortrage  zu  berühren  beab- 
sichtige, noch  so  Avenig  vorbereitet,  dass  dem,  der  sich  herein- 
Avagt,  vielleicht  eine  starke  Dosis  philosophischer  Waghalsigkeit 
zugemuthet  Averden  könnte.  Allein  es  ist  schon  einmal  so,  die 
Philosophen  sind  ein  Volk,  das  bei  jeder  Gelegenheit  mitreden 
Avill.  Es  ist  schon  gut,  Avenn  sie  sich  hiebei  anstatt  auf  eigene 
Speculationen  zu  berufen,  Avissenschaftliche  Thatsachen  zum 
Ausgangspunkte  Avählen.  Trotz  alledem  glaube  ich  jedoch  von 
Ihrer  Seite,  hochgeehrte  Herren,  auf  grössere  Nachsicht  rechnen 
zu  dürfen,  als  dies  von  Seite  mancher  Philosophen  und  Philo- 
sophie-Historiker geschehen  Avürde.  Die  meisten  unter  denselben 
haben  ja  schon  längst  entschieden,  dass  die  Geschichte  der 
Philosophie  eigentlich  erst  in  Griechenland  beginne,  sie  haben 
sich  ihr  Urtheil  über  den  Orient  bereits  gebildet!  Sie  behaupten, 
dass  A’on  einer  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  nur  dort  die  Rede 
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sein  kann,  wo  sicli  der  niensehliclie  Geist  wenigstens  tlieilweise 
vom  Einflnsse  religiöser  Ideen  emancipirte  und  selbstständig  zu 
denken  Ijcgann.  Es  kann  mm  bei  den  Orientalen  keine  Pliilo- 
so|)bie  geben,  da  ihr  ganzes  Sinnen  und  Denken  unter  dem 
Einriiisse  der  Religion  steht.  Infolge  dessen  haben  die  Philo- 
sophie-Historiker dem  Vater  Thaies  ein  Ihitent  auf  die  Erfindung 
einer  echt  religionsfreien  Philosophie  ausgestellt,  und  schreiben 
mit  behaglicher  Ruhe  ihre  dickbändigen  Werke  über  Geschichte 
der  Philosojdiie  ,von  'I’hales  bis  zur  Gegenwarth  Wohl  wird 
manchmal  zugestanden,  dass  gewisse  Ansätze  zum  philosophischen 
Denken  auch  im  Oriente  zu  finden  sind,  allein  die  Möglichkeit 
einer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung  wird  mit  einem  blossen  Hin- 
weis auf  ,die  bekannte  Stabilität  orientalischer  Culturzustände‘ 
abgefertigt.  Solchen  Anschauungen  brauche  ich  hier  gar  nicht 
entgegenzutreten,  es  stellen  sich  mir  aber  dafür  andere  Schwie- 
rigkeiten in  den  ^^  eg.  Wer  mit  indischen  Sachen  so  vei’traut 
ist,  wie  Sie,  hochgeehrte  Herreh,  der  weiss  es  am  besten  wie 
lückenhaft  noch  unser  Wissen  sei,  dort  wo  es  sich  um  Ent- 
wickelnngsgeschichte  indischer  ( 'ulturzustände  handelt.  Es  bleibt 
hier  noch  sehr  viel  zu  thnn  übrig,  es  müssen  noch  gewaltige 
Anstrengungen  von  Seite  bedeutendster  Fachgelehrten  gemacht 
werden,  bevor  wir  einen  klaren  Ueberblick,  sowohl  über  einzelne 
Entwickelnngsstadien,  wie  über  das  Ganze  werden  gewinnen 
können.  Wenn  ich  trotzdem  den  Versuch  wage  eine  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichtc  philosophischer  Ideen  bei  den  Indern  zu  skizzi- 
ren,  so  fühle  ich  mich  dazu  durch  die  grosse  Wichtigkeit  der 
Frage,  so  wie  auch  durch  die  Erwägung  angespornt,  dass,  soll 
eine  wissenschaftliche  Frage  gelöst  werden,  so  muss  doch  einmal 
ein  Anfang  mit  ihr  gemacht  werden.  Es  ist  für  die  Kenntniss 
indischer  Kultur  von  höchster  Wichtigkeit  zu  erfahren,  Avie  sich 
hier  die  denkende  Betrachtung  des  Weltganzen  allmählig  ent- 
Avickelte,  es  ist  aber  auch  für  die  Kenntniss  der  geistigen  Ge- 
schichte der  IMenschheit  überhaupt  nicht  gleichgiltig,  ob  eine 
Entwickelung  })hilosophischer  Bestrebungen,  das  ist  jener  Bestre- 
bungen, Avelche  das  Ganze  der  W^elt  in  einheitlichen  Gedanken- 
bildern zu  umfassen  trachten,  erst  in  Griechenland  begonnen 
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und  in  Europa  weiter  fortgefllhrt  Averde,  oder  ob  es  auch  ein- 
zelnen orientalischen  Cidturgebieten  an  solcher  Ideenentwickelung 
nicht  gefehlt  hat.  Und  wenn  es  sich  zeigen  würde,  dass  die  in 
Griechenland  entstandene  europäische  Philosophie  nur  einen 
einzelnen  geschichtlichen  Typus  repräsentirt,  dem  andere  gegen- 
übergestellt werden  können,  und  Avenn  sich  dann  weiter  aus 
der  Vergleichung  dieser  einzelnen  Entwickelungsreihen,  Avichtige 
allgemeine  Gesetze  ergeben  AVürden,  welche  die  Welt  mensch- 
licher Gedanken  beherrschen,  Avürde  das  nicht  einen  grossen 
Eortschritt  in  der  Wissenschaft  vom  Menschen  bedeuten  — einen 
Fortschritt,  den  wir  in  dem  Falle  der  Erforschung  des  Orientes 
zu  danken  hätten?  Das  sind  jene  Gesichtspunkte,  die  mich  end- 
giltig  bcAVOgen  haben,  hier  jene  Ergebnisse  ganz  kurz  und  flüchtig 
zu  skizziren,  die  ich  durch  langjährige  Studien  hauptsächlich 
der  indischen  Philosophie  gewonnen  zu  haben  glaube. 

Wer  über  die  EntAvickelungsgeschichte  indischer  Philo- 
sophie reden  avüI,  der  muss  vor  Allem  die  Frage  nach  dem 
Ursprünge  und  den  Ursachen,  welche  den  Geist  der  Inder  zur 
denkenden  Betrachtung  des  Weltganzen  hinfülirten,  berühren. 
Aristoteles  hat  gesagt,  dass  die  VerAAuinderung  den  eigentlichen 
Anfang  aller  Philosophie  bilde.  Wenn  wir  nun  die  hohe  Be- 
gabung der  arischen  Kace  und  hauptsächlich  ihre  ungemein 
rege  Phantasie  in  EnAülgung  ziehen,  so  Avird  es  uns  klar,  welchen 
Grad  von  VerAvunderung  in  den  Geistern  arischer  Eindringlinge 
die  Grossartigkeit  indischer  Naturumgebung  hervoiTufen  musste. 
Wir  könnten  aus  den  Hymnen  der  Rig-veda  eine  Fidle  von 
Stellen  nennen,  Avelche  deutlich  beweisen  mit  Avelcher  Innigkeit, 
mit  Avelcher  Lebhaftigkeit  und  Tiefe  die  alten  Arier  alles  Schöne 
und  Grosse  in  der  Natur  erfassten.  Was  sie  aber  vor  Allem  in 
Staunen  versetzte,  das  war  jene  wunderbar  schöne  Weltordnung, 
Avelche  ihr  lebhafter  Geist  überall  aufzufinden  und  zu  entdecken 
verstand.  Die  BeAvunderung  dieser  Weltordnung,  des  in  der 
Welt  sich  manifestirenden  rtdm^  bildete  unzweifelhaft  den  ersten 
Ansatz  zur  denkenden  Betrachtung  der  Welt  als  eines  geord- 
neten Ganzen.  Dieses  rein  theoretische  Bedürfniss  Aväre  jedoch 
nie  im  Stande  geAvesen  eine  Philosophie  ins  Leben  zu  rufen, 
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hätten  sicli  nicht  andere  eelit  praktische  Bedürfnisse  zugesellt. 
KiS  ist  allgemein  bekannt,  welche  Rolle  in  der  Vedareligion  die 
Opfer  und  Gebete  spielten.  Durch  Opfer  und  Gebete  werden 
die  Götter  im  Kampfe  wider  die  bösen  Geister  gekräftigt,  Opfer 
und  Gebete  bedingen  ihren  Sieg,  also  auch  die  Erhaltung  der 
ganzen  Weltordnung. 

Das  Opfern  und  Beten  wurde  hiedurch  zum  Range  einer 
kosmischen  Thätigkeit  erhoben,  und  es  musste  als  eine  Aufgabe 
von  höchster  Wichtigkeit  erscheinen,  das  Verhältniss  zwischen 
den  Opfern  und  Gebeten  einerseits  und  der  Weltordnung  an- 
dererseits so  genau  als  möglich  zu  bestimmen.  Dies  führte  nun 
von  selbst  zur  Betrachtung  dieser  Weltordnnng,  das  ist  zur 
Philosophie.  Der  religiöse  Glaube  braucht  ergänzt  zu  werden, 
infolge  dessen  beginnt  die  Arbeit  der  Vernnnft,  und  die  Philo- 
sophie entsteht  als  ein  natürliches  Product  praktischer  religiöser 
Bedürfnisse  und  des  eine  gesetzmässige  Ordnung  in  der  Welt 
ahnenden  Denkens. 

Die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  die  Philosophie  in  Indien  ent- 
stand, drückt  sich  mit  grosser  Deutlichkeit  in  ihrer  ganzen  Ent- 
wickelung aus.  Es  handelte  sich  dort  um  ( )pfer  und  Gebete 
im  \'erhältnisse  zur  Weltordnung.  Die  Hauptrolle  spielt  hier 
also  das  menschliche  Wort,  die  Handlung  und  der  als  Quelle 
beider  geltende  menschliche  Gedanke.  Auf  diese  Weise  wird 
das  Wort  des  Gebetes  Bra  hm  an  zur  Hauptgottheit  in  der  Reli- 
gion, wird  der  Gedanke  zum  Hauptprinci])C  in  der  Philosophie.  Ist 
in  der  christlichen  Religion  das  göttliche  Wort  Fleisch 
gCAVorden,  so  ist  in  der  indischen  das  menschliche  Gott 
geworden.  Ihres  Gleichen  fand  diese  Denkrichtung  erst  in 
der  deutschen  idealistischen  Philosophie  des  XIX.  Jahrhunderts, 
welche  ebenfalls  den  Gedanken  zum  Range  eines  Welturgran- 
des  erliob. 

Hätten  jedoch  die  ersten  indischen  Denker  ans  der  Kaste 
der  Bi’ahmanen  nur  über  das  Verhältniss  der  ( )pfer  nnd  Gebete 
zur  Weltordnung  nachgedacht,  so  würde  daraus  eine  sehr  eom- 
plicirte  Liturgik  neben  einer  theologischen  Dogmatik  entstanden 
sein,  allein  eine  Entwickelung  philosophisch(“r  Ideen  wäi’c  un- 
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möglich  gewesen.  Wo  eine  Entwickelung  stattfinden  soll,  dort 
muss  ein  Ferment  vorhanden  sein;  etwas,  was  zur  EntAvickelung 
anspornt.  Solch  ein  Ferment  bildete  in  Indien  der  Doppel- 
o-eo-ensatz,  1.  zwischen  der  Priester-  und  Kriegerkaste,  2.  zwischen 
der  arischen  und  nichtarischen  Bevölkerung. 

Den  Königen  und  Kriegern  war  die  Büi'de  priesterlicher 
Ueherlegenheit  unbequem,  sie  trachteten  dieselbe  abzuschütteln. 
Aeltere  Sanskrittexte  liefern  uns  manchen  Beweis,  dass  um  eine 
solche  Emancipation,  soAvohl  auf  dem  politischen,  Avie  auf  dem 
geistigen  Gebiete  gekämpft  Avurde.  Die  Höfe  der  Könige  Avaren 
Schauplätze  mancher  Wortkämpfe,  sie  Avurden  zu  Pflanzstätten 
fi’eier  Gedanken.  Sogar  Brahmanen  AA'urden  manchmal  von 
Denkern  in  fürstlicher  Krone  belehrt  und  stellten  sich  auf  die 
Seite  einer  mehr  hetorodoxen  Richtung.  Der  Unterschied  lag 
nicht  im  Principe,  sondern  in  dessen  Deutung:  heilige  Hand- 
limgen  und  Gebete  sind  Hauptstützen  der  Weltordnung,  sie 
Aviu’zeln  in  menschlichen  Gedanken,  ja  noch  tiefer  in  dem  Ich, 
Avelches  als  die  Quelle  aller  Gedanken  erscheint.  In  seinem 
eigenen  ,Icld  also  in  dem  ätman  findet  der  Mensch  das  Ur- 
princip  aller  Wcltordnung.  Der  Mensch  erkennt  es,  indem  er 
sich  von  der  Welt  abAvendet  und  in  sich  selber  A^ertieft.  Durch 
Opfer  und  Gebete  erreicht  man  nur  eine  niedrigere  Stufe  der 
Vollkommenheit,  zur  höheren  führt  das  Erkennen  des  ätman 
Der  Liturgik  und  Dogmatik  der  Brahmanen  tritt  hier  eine  kühne 
Metaphysik  entgegen,  eine  Art  rationalistischer  Theosophie.  Das 
AA^aren  die  ersten  zur  EntAvickelung  treibenden  MotKe,  als  zweites 
tritt  der  Glaube  an  die  SeelenAA'anderung  auf.  Er  ist,  meiner 
Ueberzeugung  nach,  auf  den  Einfluss  der  eingeborenen  Race 
Indiens  auf  die  arische  Cultur  zurückzuführen.  Ich  kann  mich 
hier  darüber  nicht  verbreiten,  und  Averde  vielleicht  avo  anders 
Gelegenheit  linden,  die  Ergebnisse  meiner  Forschungen  über 
den  SeelenAvanderungsglaubcn  anzugeben.  liier  kann  ich  nur 
an  deuten,  dass  dieser  Glaube  die  Frage  nach  der  Emancipation 
von  der  eAvigen  Wiederholung  des  Lebens  in  den  Vordergrund 
stellte  und  zum  Nachdenken  über  Leben  und  Tod  im  Ver- 
hältnisse zur  Weltordnung  nöthigte.  Zum  rationalistischen  kam 
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auf  diese  Weise  noch  ein  pessimistischer  Anstricli,  von  dem  in 
den  früheren  vedischen  Zeiten  keine  Spur  zu  linden  ist.  Der 
Pessimismus  der  indischen  Philosophie  und  späterer  indischer 
Religionen  ist  nicht,  wie  dies  oft  behauptet  wird,  eine  Folge 
allgemeiner  Erschlaffung,  er  ist  eine  natürliche  Frucht  des  Seelen- 
wanderungsglaubens in  Verbindung  mit  der  metaphysischen  Spe- 
culation.  Wird  einmal  das  dtman  für  das  Urprincip  der  Welt 
erklärt,  und  in  den  Tiefen  des  menschlichen  Bemxsstseins  dessen 
reinste  Älanifestation  gefunden,  so  wird  hiedurch  die  ganze 
übrige  Wirklichkeit  zu  einem  unerklärlichen  Räthsel,  sie  er- 
scheint als  etwas  Irrationales,  Nichtseinsollendes,  als  eine  Ent- 
fremdung des  dtman  von  sich  selber.  Eine  transcendenüde  Meta- 
physik kommt  mit  logischer  Conseqxienz  zum  Pessimismus.  So 
war  es  in  Indien,  so  ist  es  in  der  europäischen  Philosophie  der 
Gegenwart! 

Ueberblicken  wir  nun  die  Ergebnisse,  zu  denen  diese  ganze 
geistige  Bewegung  gefühi’t,  so  können  wir  mit  grosser  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit behaupten,  dass  infolge  all  dieser  Kämpfe  und 
Controversen  eine  Fiillc  neuer  philosophischer  Standpunkte  ge- 
wonnen wurde.  Immcnvährcnd  wurden  neue  und  abermals  neue 
Wege  gesucht  und  gefunden,  welche  zur  Emancipation  von  der 
IleiTSchaft  des  Todes  führen  sollten.  Der  Geister  bemächtigte 
sich  eine  gewaltige  Unruhe,  welche  zum  rastlosen  Forschen 
und  Denken  anspornte.  Die  transcendentale  Atman-Theorie  mit 
ihrer  V'elt,  als  einem  blossen  Schein,  konnte  unmöglich  Allen 
einleuchten.  Wir  finden  daher  auch  Anhänger  anderer  Schulen: 
dem  auf  die  Spitze  getriebenen  idealistischen  INIonismus,  stellen 
sich  realistische  Denkrichtungen  entgegen.  Der  Realismus  kann 
materialistisch  oder  dualistisch  sein.  Materialistisch  ist  die  Sclude 
des  Tscharwäka,  der  uns  an  Demokrit  und  Epikur  er- 
innert, dualistisch  dagegen  ist  die  Säiiikhya,  deren  Anfänge 
wahrscheinlich  auch  bis  in  jene  Zeiten  reichen.  Ueber  das  Alter 
des  Sämkhya  wird  viel  gestritten.  Manche  hervorragende  Ge- 
lehrte behaupten,  sie  sei  älter  als  der  Buddhismus  und  glauben 
sogar  Spuren  eines  Einflusses  des  Sämkhya  auf  den  Bud- 
dhismus gefunden  zu  haben.  Meiner  Meinung  nach  kann  m.an 
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das  mit  Sicdierlieit  iiiclit  beliauptcn;  mir  erscheint  die  Samkliya- 
Schule  als  gleiehzeitig  mit  dem  Buddhismus  oder  sogar  als 
nachhuddliistiscli ; Aviewold  nicht  gcläugnet  werden  kann,  dass 
sich  gewisse  Anklängc  an  diese  Richtung  schon  in  den  älteren 
Upanischaden  und  sogar  in  dem  ältesten  Denkmal  indischer 
Specidation,  in  dem  Nasady a-Sukta  nachweisen  lassen.  Die 
Sämkliya-Philosophie  ist,  so  gut  wie  der  Buddhismus,  als  eine 
Rcaction  gegen  die  allzu  radicale  Atman-Theorie  aufzufassen. 
Der  Behauptung,  dass  die  Welt  ein  hlosser  Schein  sei,  stellt 
das  Sämkhya  die  These  von  der  wirklichen,  seihständigen  und 
ewigen  Existenz  der  Materie  nchen  dem  geistigen  Principe  ent- 
gegen, und  hegründet  auf  diese  Weise  eine  mehr  realistische 
Richtung  der  indischen  Philosophie.  Die  Materie  ist  hier  nicht 
nur  etwas  Avirkliches,  sie  ist  sogar  ein  schaffendes  und  ge- 
härendes  Princip.  Ihre  Existenz  ist  auch  für  den  Geist  uniim- 
gänglich  nothwendig,  der  Geist  gelangt  nämlich  ziu-  Emancipa- 
tion,  indem  er  sich  als  ctAvas  von  der  ]\Iaterie  verschiedenes 
erkennt.  Der  Realismus  ist  jedoch  nicht  hlos  in  der  SAinkhya- 
Schule  Amrtreten,  wir  linden  ihn  auch  in  der  Nyaya  und  Wai- 
seschika-Philosophie  verhunden  mit  einer  atomistischen  Welt- 
anschauung. Diese  beiden  Schulen  sind  Avahrscheinlich  jünger 
als  das  Sämkhya,  jedoch  als  allzu  jung  kann  man  sic  nicht 
auffassen.  IMan  kann  nämlich  mit  gi’osser  Wahrscheinlichkeit 
die  Behauptung  aufstellen,  dass,  je  schroffer  irgend  eine  Rich- 
tung den  orthodoxen  Theorien  sich  entgegensetzt,  desto  älter 
sie  sei,  desto  näher  reihet  sie  sich  den  buddhistischen  Zeiten 
an.  Vermittelnde  Richtungen  gehören  unzAv eifelhaft  späteren 
Zeiten  an. 

Als  Hauptfrucht  dieser  grossen  und  gedankenreichen  Epoche 
gilt  die  Entstehung  neuer  Religionsformen,  die  sich  aus  philo- 
sophischen Schulen  herausgehildet  haben.  Es  Avaren  religiöse 
Bedürfnisse,  Avelche  im  Anfang  die  Philosophie  in’s  Leben  rufen, 
diese  trägt  nun  das  ibrige  zur  Ausbildung  einer  Theologie  bei, 
entfremdet  sich  ihr  dann  aber  allmälig,  geräth  mit  dem  alten 
Glauben  in  Kamjif  und  trachtet  den  alten  durch  einen  neuen 
Glauben  zu  ersetzen.  So  entAvickclten  sich  die  Dinge  und  zyvar 
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niclit  blüs  in  Imlien  sondern  überall,  denn  dies  ist  ein  grosses 
(Jnlturgeset/..  Zn  den  bedeutendsten  unter  diesen  neuen  Religions- 
forinen  geboren  der  Jluddliisinns  und  die  Dsebaina-Religion. 
Dass  sich  dieselben  selbständig  aus  den  brahnianiseben  Pbilo- 
soplien-Sebnlen  entwickelt  batten,  darauf  brauche  ich,  nach  dem 
gediegenen  und  so  lehiTeiehen  Vortrage  des  Herrn  Professors 
Dr.  Jacobi  hier  nicht  weiter  cinzugehcn.  Ueber  den  philosophi- 
schen Iidialt  der  Dschaina-Keligion  werden  wir  erst  dann  reden 
können,  nachdem  wir  über  die  heiligen  lUlchcr  derselben  ge- 
nauere Aufschlüsse  als  dies  bis  jetzt  geschehen  werden  erhalten 
haben. 

Der  Buddhismus  ist  nach  seiner  philosophischen  Seite,  eben- 
falls eine  Reaction  gegen  die  brahmanischc  Weltanschauung  und 
die  auf  die  S})itzc  getriebene  Atman-Theorie.  Er  wurde  zur 
Religion,  indem  er  eine  philosophisebe  Dogmatik  mit  einer  volks- 
thümlichen,  hauptsächlich  den  eingeborenen  Racen  Indiens  an- 
gehörigen  Mythologie,  verband  und  zugleich  eine  sociale  Reform 
unternahm.  Philosophisch  bildet  die  Karma-Theorie  des  Bud- 
dhismus  einen  directen  Gegensatz  zu  der  Atman-Theorie  der 
IJpanisehadcn,  wiewohl  beide  wiederum  in  ihren  pessimisti- 
sehen  Conse([uenzen  zusammenti'cffen. 

Der  Buddhismus  bildet  den  Ilauptwendepunkt  in  der  Ge- 
schichte des  indischen  Denkens.  Im  Kam])fe  mit  ihm  erstarkt 
die  brahmanisehe  Reaction  und  es  erfolgt  ein  Zurückgehen  auf 
alte  Standpunkte,  jedoch  verbunden  mit  einer  Assimilirung  aller 
jener  Elemente,  die  sich  überhaupt  assimiliren  Hessen.  Spuren 
eines  Kampfes  und  der  Reaction  manifcstiren  sich  vor  Allem 
im  Zustandekommen  der  ganzen  Sutra-Literatui-,  man  sieht 
hier  ganz  deutlich  das  Streben  nach  genauer  Eormulirung  alter 
Satzungen  gegenüber  dem  Andrange  neiier  Ideen.  Die  Brah- 
manen  haben  jedoch  rechtzeitig  erkannt,  dass  ein  geistiger 
Kampf  nur  dann  von  Erfolg  gekrönt  sein  könne,  wenn  er  nicht 
blosse  Vernichtung,  sondern  auch  Assimilirung  und  Vermittlung 
anstrebe.  Wir  sehen  nun  in  nachbuddhistischen  Zeiten,  sowohl  auf 
religiösem  Avie  auch  auf  philosophischem  Gebiete,  Vermittlungs- 
und Assimilirungsversuehe  auftreten.  Zu  solchen  gehört  die  Yoga 
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des  Patandschali,  welcher  eine  Art  Eklekticismus  predigt; 
ähnliche  Spuren  trägt  auch  das  berühmte  Gedicht  Bagawät- 
gita.  Allmälig  wird  die  Reaction  immer  stärker  und  der  Bud- 
dhismus verliert  in  Indien  ganz  den  Boden  unter  den  Füssen.  Auf 
philosophischem  Gebiete  manifcstirt  sich  der  Sieg  der  Reaction 
in  dem  sogenannten  Vedanta-System  des  Badaräyana. 

Die  Zeit,  in  welcher  Badaräyana  wirkte,  lässt  sich  nicht 
genau  bestinunen,  wahrscheinlich  zwischen  400  und  500  n.  Chr. 
Die  ihm  zugeschriebenen  Brahmasutra  .sind  ohne  Zweifel  das 
Werk  einer  ganzen  Schule.  Man  braucht  das  System  nur  ober- 
flächlich kennen  zu  lernen,  um  zur  Ueberzeugung  zu  gelangen, 
dass  dasselbe  eine  Frucht  der  Reaction  sei,  die  wpmöglich  alle 
Gegensätze  in  sich  aufzunehmen  trachtet.  Was  Hegel  von  seinem 
System  behauptet  hat,  dass  in  ihm  nämlich  die  ganze  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie  enthalten  sei,  dasselbe  könnten  wir  dem  Vedanta- 
System  nachsagen.  Es  bildet  eine  Art  von  Synkretismus,  in 
Avelchem  alle  wichtigsten  Denkrichtungen  Indiens  als  aufgehobene 
^Momente  erscheinen.  Der  V edanta  vermittelt  so  gut  zwischen 
dem  Brahman-  und  Atman-Begriffe,  wie  auch  zwischen  der 
Werke-  und  Wissenstheorie,  nimmt  einiges  aus  dem  Sämkhya, 
dem  Nyaya,  dem  Yoga  auf,  und  steht  sogar  augenscheinlich 
in  einigen  Punkten  unter  dem  Einflüsse  des  Buddhismus,  nur 
gegen  den  Materialismus  ist  er  unbedingt  feindlich  gesinnt. 
Das  ist  jenes  System,  welches  endgiltig  den  Sieg  davontnig, 
mit  ihm  hört  eigentlich  jede  Aveitere  Entwickelung  indischer 
Philosophie  auf.  Trotzdem  war  das  philosophische  Leben  auch 
später  noch  in  Indien  sehr  rege.  Der  chinesische  Pilger  Huen- 
Tsang  erzählt,  dass  zu  seiner  Zeit  eine  Menge  philosophischer 
Schulen  und  Systeme  in  Indien  bestand,  die  heftig  einander 
bekämpften.  Im  VIII.  und  IX.  Jahrhunderte  tritt  noch  Sam- 
kara  auf.  Die  Schriften  desselben  bcAveisen  jedoch  am  besten, 
dass  es  damals  mit  eigentlicher  EntAvickelung  schon  vorbei  Avar. 
Samkara’s  Ziel  Avar  ein  dreifaches,  aauc  dies  Paul  Reguaud 
in  seinen  Studien  über  die  Vedanta -Philosophie  gezeigt  hat: 
1.  die  Doktrin  des  Vedanta  zu  popularisiren,  2.  dieselbe  genauer 
zusammenzufassen,  und  3.  AA'omöglich  mit  ältesten  philosophischen 
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Denkmälern  in  Einklang  zu  Lringcn.  Seit  den  Zeiten  Sam- 
kara’s  behielt  die  Vedanta-Philosophie  die  Herrschaft  über  die. 
aufgeklärten  Geister  Indiens.  Dies  schloss  aber  nicht  aus,  dass 
daneben  eine  ]\Icnge  früher  entstandener  Richtungen  existirte 
und  Anhänger  fand.  ]\Ianche  unter  ihnen  wurden  von  den  An- 
hängern des  Vedanta  geduldet,  andere  heftig  bekämpft.  Der 
im  XIV.  Jahrhunderte  lebende  Mädhava- Atschärya  hintcrliess 
uns  in  seiner  Sarwa-Darsana-Samgraha  einen  Ueberblick 
über  die  wichtigsten  Systeme  Indiens.  Er  beschreibt  und  kritisirt 
16  derselben,  beginnt  mit  denjenigen,  denen  er  sich  am  schroffsten 
entgegenstcllt,  d.  i.  mit  dem  Tschärwaka  und  Buddhasystem 
und  kommt  bis  zur  Vedanta-Philosophie.  Ein  neuer  Ideenauf- 
schwung beginnt  in  Indien  erst  unter  dem  Einflüsse  europäischer 
Cultur. 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  jetzt  der  chinesischen  Philosophie  zu, 
so  können  wir  hier  ein  sehr  ähnliches  Entwickelungsgcsetz  con- 
statiren.  Ihren  Ursprung  verdankt  die  denkende  Betrachtung  des 
AVeltganzen  in  China  ebenfalls  gewissen  religiösen  Bedürfnissen. 
Die  Urrcligion  des  chinesischen  Volkes  beruhte  auf  dem  Geister- 
glauben, den  wir  mit  Herrn  Taylor  ,Animisnius‘  nennen  können, 
die  Hauptrolle  spielte  hier  die  Wahrsagerkunst,  welche  bis  zum 
heutigen  Tage  in  China  in  höchster  Verehrung  steht,  und  auf 
der  Beobachtung  gewisser  Zeichen  und  Vorgänge  in  der  yVussen- 
wclt  begründet  ist.  Den  chinesischen  Wahrsagern  musste  nun 
viel  daran  gelegen  sein,  die  in  der  Welt  der  Dinge  und  Vor- 
gänge herrschende  Ordnung  so  genau  Avic  möglich  zu  cx’fasscn, 
um  auf  diesem  Wege  die  Zukunft  kennen  zu  lernen.  Dies  führte 
Amn  selbst  zur  Betrachtung  der  Welt  als  eines  geordneten  Ganzen, 
also  zur  Philosophie.  Dass  diese  unsere  Behau])tung  keine  ])hilo- 
sophische  Formel  sei,  sondern  auf  Thatsaehen  beruhe,  hiefür 
liefert  uns  den  besten  BcAveis  das  berühmte  Buch  I-king.  Die 
Grundlage  desselben  bilden  kabbalistische  Zeichen,  Avelehe  der 
mythische  König  Fo-hi  auf  dem  Rücken  einer  Riesensehildkröte 
gefunden  haben  soll.  Der  I-king  ist  nun  in  China  das  Hau])t- 
buch  der  Wahrsagerkunst,  zugleich  aber  die  Grundlage  aller 
Philosophie.  Wie  in  Europa  aus  der  Astrologie  die  Astronomie, 
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aus  der  Alchemie  die  Chemie,  so  entwickelte  sich  in  China  aus 
der  Wahrsagerci  die  denkende  Betrachtung  des  Weltganzen,  die 
Philosophie.  Wie  das  zu  Stande  kam  ist  nicht  schwer  zu  cr- 
rathen.  Man  begann  kabbalistische  Zeichen  auf  verschiedene 
Art  zu  deuten  und  zu  commentiren.  Da  die  Wahrsagerei  mit 
der  Regieningspraxis  im  innigsten  Zusammenhänge  stand,  so 
knüpfte  man  daran  auch  politische  und  ethische  Bemerkungen. 

Sind  kabbahstische  Zeichen  als  der  älteste  Bestandtheil  des 
I-king  zu  betrachten,  so  bilden  dagegen  die  Combinationen  dieser 
Zeichen  und  die  ersten  Commentare,  welche  dem  Kaiser  Wu- 
wang  zugeschrieben  werden,  die  zweite  Schichte  des  Buches. 
Wäre  dies  in  der  That  so,  dann  könnten  Avir  den  Anfang  chine- 
sischer Philosophie  in  jene  Zeiten  versetzen,  in  Avclchen  die 
zAveitc  Dynastie  Schang  gestürzt  und  die  dritte  T scheu  zur 
Herrschaft  gelangte.  Es  ist  sehr  möglich,  dass  der  spätere  Be- 
gründer der  Tscheu-Dynastie  Wu-Avang  im  Gefängnisse  die 
Zeichen  des  I-king  zu  combiniren  und  dieselben  mit  politischen 
und  philosophischen  Reflexionen  zu  bereichern  begann.  Sollte 
nun  dieser  Anfang  zu  einer  Entwickelung  führen,  so  Avärcn 
auch  hier  gewisse  zu  einer  solchen  EntAvickclung  treibende 
IMotive  unbedingt  notliAvendig.  Wir  finden  dieselben  in  einem 
Gegensatz  zwischen  der  herrschenden  Klasse  und  gewissen  volks- 
thümlichcn  Elementen.  Dieser  Gegensatz  ist  schon  in  den  Mythen 
Chinas  ausgeprägt.  Fo-hi  gilt  für  den  Begründer  chinesischer 
Staats-  und  Gesellschaftsordnung,  dagegen  der  zAveite  mythische 
Kaiser  IlAvang-ti’  gilt  fin  den  Wohlthäter  des  Volkes  und  Avird 
in  den  Traditionen  der  herrschenden  Klasse  für  einen  Usurpator 
gehalten.  Auf  dem  Gebiete  des  religiösen  und  des  speculativen 
Lebens  manifestirt  sich  derselbe  Gegensatz  m der  Rivalität, 
einer  auf  das  reale  und  nächste  gerichteten  Denkrichtung  mit 
dem  mystischen  Schamanismus.  Die  erste  dieser  Richtungen 
bleibt  bei  dem  thatsächlichen  Dualismus  (der  himmlischen  und 
irdischen  Kräfte)  stehen,  Avährend  die  zweite  zur  mystischen 
Erfassung  des  Alleinheitsbegriffes  vorzudringen  trachtet.  In  den 
Zeiten  vor  Konfucius  ist  die  erste  Richtung  durch  den  Kaiser 
u-Avang  den  Begi’ünder  der  Tscheu- Dynastie  und  dessen 
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Lchror  Inli-tsc  rcpräsentirt,  die  zweite  durch  Hui-kunf^  (um  720), 
5velchcr  einen  volksthiiinliclien  Cominunismus  gepredigt  haben 
.sollte.  Den  besten  Beweis  tur  die  Existenz  eines  philosopliisch- 
religiöscn  Gegensatzes,  und  Z5var  schon  in  der  vorkonfiicianischen 
Epoche,  liefert  uns  das  Buch  , Yin-fu-king-':  ,Der  Weg  zur  my- 
stischen Einheit^,  dessen  Uebersetzung  und  Comnientar  5vir  dem 
Herrn  Philast  re  verdanken  (Annales  du  Musee  Guimet  I, 
255 — 318).  Die  Anhänger  der  Religion  Tao  bezeichnen  den 
Kaiser  Hwang-ti  als  den  Verfasser  dieses  Buches.  Diese  ganze 
geistige  Bcwegiing  erreicht  ihren  Höhepunkt  in  der  ersten  klassi- 
schen Epoche  chinesischer  Philosoj)hie,  welche  5viederuni  in  der 
Thätigkeit  des  Kong-fu-tse  einerseits,  des  Lao-tse  andererseits 
gipfelt.  Kong-fu-tse  repräsentirt  eine  auf  den  Traditionen  der 
herrschenden  Race  aufgebaute  Weltanschauung,  dagegen  ist  Lao- 
tse  Repräsentant  einer  mystischen  auf  dem  Schamanismus  be- 
gründeten Richtung,  welche  dem  Realen  abgewendet  in  mysti- 
scher Contcmplation  zur  Alleinheit  vordringt,  ^lan  hatte  früher 
einen  Einfluss  des  Buddhismus  auf  Lao-tse  angenommen,  dies 
ist  aber  durchaus  unAvahrscheinlich,  da  Buddha  geAviss  jünger 
ist  als  Lao-tse,  seine  Lehre  wird  ganz  verständlich,  Avenn  man 
sie  als  eine  Philosophie  des  Schamanismus  auffasst.  Kein  Wunder, 
dass  sie  zur  Grundlage  einer  sehr  verbreiteten  Volksreligion  — 
der  Tao-Religion  — AA'urde,  Avelche,  Avie  sieh  ganz  treffend  Herr 
Philastre  ausgedrückt  hat,  der  echte  und  directe  Abkömmling 
der  ersten  Glaubenssatzungen  der  chinesischen  Race  sei.  Haben 
in  Indien  philosojdn’sche  ControA'ersen  zur  Ausbildung  neuer 
Religionen  geführt,  so  geschah  dasselbe  auch  in  China.  Kon- 
fucianismus  Avird  zur  Staatsphilosophie  und  Staatsreligion,  die 
Tao-Lehre  zur  Volksreligion.  ( In  Indien  Brahmanismus  — Bud- 
dhismus.) 

SoAvohl  Kong-fu-tse  Avie  Lao-tse  haben  Schüler  zurück- 
gelassen,  Avelche  die  Lehren  ihrer  IMeister  zu  systematisiren  und 
Aveiter  zu  entAvickcln  begannen.  Nun  kommt  es  zAAUschen  den 
Anhängern  beider  Dcnkrichtimgcn  zu  erbitterten  Kämpfen.  Es 
sind  das  Zeiten  in  (.'hina,  Avelchc  stark  an  die  unmittelbar  nach- 
buddhistische Ejmehe  erinnern.  Neben  diesen  zAvei  Hauptrich- 
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tungcn  sehen  wir  eine  Menge  anderer,  welehe  ebenfalls  durch 
hervorragende  Denker  vertreten  sind.  So  z.  B.  predigt  Mih-thi 
einen  auf  allgemeiner  Liebe  beruhenden  Communismus  und 
Soeialismus,  er  verbreitete  demokratische  Ideen  und  war  ein  ge- 
waltiger Gegner  chinesischer  Orthodoxie.  China  hat  auch  seinen 
Tscharwaka,  den  lang-tschu  nämlich,  welcher  einen  crassen 
Materialismus  und  Egoismus  lehrte.  Hauptsächlich  war  jedoch 
der  Zeitraum  nach  Kong-fu-tse  und  vor  dem  Sturze  der  dritten 
Djna-stie  mit  Controversen  zwischen  den  Anhängern  der  beiden 
grossen  Meister  ausgefüllt.  Meng-tseu  verti-at  mit  grossem  Er- 
folge die  Lehre  des  Kong-fu-tse,  Tschwang-tscu  die  seines 
Gegners.  Nach  dem  Sturze  der  dritten  Dynastie  gerieth  die 
Philosophie  in  Vertall,  es  kommt  nun  zu  einer  Annäherung 
zwischen  der  Tao-Eichtung  und  dem  Konfucianismus,  und  damit 
beginnt  eine  Epoche  eklektischer  Vermischung.  Im  ersten  Jahr- 
hunderte n.  Ch.  dringt  der  Buddhismus  nach  China  ein,  der 
mit  der  Tao-Kcligion  sehr  nahe  verwandt  ist.  Im  Kampfe  mit 
ihm  erstarkt  allmälig  die  Reaction,  ganz  ähnlich  wie  in  Indien, 
Avo  der  Brahmanismus  durch  den  Kampf  mit  dem  Buddhismus 
zur  neuen  Blüthe  kam.  Der  Buddhismus  scheint  nicht  nur  zur 
Universal-Religion  Asiens  bestimmt  zu  sein,  er  spielte  in  den 
beiden  grossen  ostasiatischen  Culturgebieten  noch  eine  andere 
Rolle:  im  Kampfe  mit  ihm  erstarkten  auch  ältere  Denk-  und 
Glaubensrichtungcn,  und  Avurden  zum  neuen  Leben  gCAveckt. 
Wohl  gilt  dies  nur  in  China  Amm  Konfucianismus,  da  die  Tao- 
lehre sich  mit  dem  Buddhismus  beinahe  gänzlich  vermengte. 
Die  Wiedergeburt  chinesischer  Philosophie  beginnt  unter  der 
Tang-Dynastie  mit  Han-jü,  einem  heftigen  Gegner  des  Bud- 
dhismus und  erreicht  ihren  Höhepunkt  mit  Tschu-hi  (1130  bis 
1200),  AA'elcher  neben  Kong-fu-tse  und  Meng-tseu  gewiss 
als  der  bedeutendste  Philosoph  Chinas  zu  beti-achten  ist.  Seine 
Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  chinesischen  Philosophie  ist  sehr 
ähnlich  der  des  Badarayana  in  Indien.  Da  Tschu-hi  ursprüng- 
lich ein  Anhänger  des  Buddhismus  Avar,  so  nimmt  er  auch  manche 
buddhistische  und  taoistische  Ideen  in  sein  System  mit,  und 
trachtet  dieselben  mit  chinesischer  Grundansicht  zu  assimiliren. 
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Herr  l)r.  Eitel  in  semem  vortrefflielicn  Ucberblieke  der  pliilo- 
sopliiselicii  Literatur  Chinas  (Travaux  de  la  IIP  Session  du  eongr. 
int.  des  Orientalistes  II,  pag.  13)  sagt  sehr  treffend,  Tsehu-hi’s 
kosmogonische  Theorien  vom  Universum,  seine  Speeulationen 
über  das  grosse  Absolute,  über  das  männliche  und  weibliehe 
Princip,  über  die  beiden  Zweige  der  Natur,  wurden  zum  natio- 
nalen Glauben  Chinas  als  willkommene  Grundlage  statt  vieler 
schlechter  Vorurtheile.  Mit  Tschu-hi  endet  die  eigentliche  Ent- 
Avickelung  chinesischer  Philosophie,  in  späteren  Zeiten  ist  uns 
kein  selbständiger  Denker  mehr  bekannt,  bis  zum  heutigen  Tage 
betrachten  sich  alle  für  Schüler  Tschu-hi’s. 

Ueberblicken  wir  nun  das  Ganze  so  sehen  wir,  dass  so 
gut  in  Indien  wie  in  China  gewisse  religiöse  BcdüiTnissc  die 
Philosoj)hie  (d.  i.  die  denkende  Betrachtung  des  Weltganzen) 
in’s  Leben  riefen,  liier  und  dort  prägt  dieser  Ursprung  seinen 
Stempel  auf  der  ganzen  weiteren  Entwickelung,  welche  durch 
gewisse  ursprüngliche  Gegensätze  ermöglicht  wird.  Der  Kampf 
zwischen  Gegensätzen  führt  der  Philosophie  neue  Kräfte  zu.  Die 
Philosophie  trägt  wiederum  das  Ihrige  bei  zur  Ausbildung  neuer 
Rcligionsformen:  die  Entstehung  derselben,  das  sind  Zeiten 
heftigster  Controversen!  Im  Kampfe  mit  neuen  erstarken  nun 
alte  Denkrichtungen,  es  kommt  zu  einer  eklektischen  Annähe- 
rung, dann  zu  einer  Reaction  und  das  Zurückgehen  auf  alte 
Standpunkte  ist  mit  einer  Assimilirung  aller  Ideen,  die  nur  assi- 
milationsfähig waren,  verbunden.  Ein  philosophischer  und  reli- 
giöser Synkretismus  bildet  so  gut  in  Indien  wie  in  China  das 
Ende  des  ganzen  Entwickelungsprocesses.  Und  jetzt,  bevor  ich 
zu  Ende  komme,  erlaube  ich  mir  nur  noch  eine  Frage.  Hat 
sich  die  Philoso|)hie  derart  nur  in  Indien  und  China  entwickelt? 
War  es  in  Europa  anders?  Ja,  Aver  die  euroj)äische  Philosophie 
ohne  Vorurtheile  betrachtet,  der  Avird  in  ihr  dasselbe  EintAAUcke- 
lungsgesetz  entdecken.  Aus  religiösen  Bedürfnissen  und  in  An- 
lehnung auf  die  Religion  entstand  sie  in  Griechenland,  ent- 
AAUckclte  sich  auf  Grund  gcAvisscr  ursprünglicher  Gegensätze, 
trug  dann  Aveiter  das  Ihi*ige  zur  Plntstchung  neuer  höherer  Rcli- 
gionsformen bei,  trachtete  die  herrschende  Religion  entweder  zu 
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begrlmclen  und  zu  ergänzen,  oder  zu  verdrängen  und  durch 
etwas  anderes  zu  ersetzen,  und  beschloss  jede  ihrer  grossen 
Entwickelungsepochen  bis  an  den  heutigen  Tag  mit  einer  Art 
Synkretismus,  in  welchem  alle  früheren  Standpunkte  als  aut- 
gehohene  Momente  erscheinen.  Wir  können  hier  den  Gedanken 
nicht  weiter  verfolgen,  er  ist  zu  gross  und  zu  umfangreich,  um 
ihn  in  einigen  dürftigen  Zeilen  zu  erschöpfen.  Wir  constatiren 
hier  nur  die  Möglichkeit,  die  Entwickelungsgesetze  der  Philo- 
sophie durch  entsprechende  Vergleichung  indischer,  chinesischer 
und  europäischer  Entwickclungsreihen  auftinden  und  bestimmen 
zu  können.  Wh’  müssen  nur  einmal  zu  glauben  aufliören,  dass 
wir  Europäer  die  Einzigen  sind,  welche  eine  Philosophie  be- 
sitzen. 


Heber  Jasna  XXIX,  1 — 2. 

Von 

Friedrich  Müller. 


Dev  l’ext  lautet  nach  Geldnev’s  Ausgabe: 


I. 


“C  ■ •/  . J«»h  . J(3>((55  • 

. jn(sjr^  . fg^Sf^dy  ■ . j\{  . (gj\) 


II. 


. • ju(sZ^  • • . (giiojjho  • -*(3’^(S?.  • 

■ \ftjudy‘‘Vi^^^ Ignjin^l» jiq;  . . jua^Ufy  . \^^uttufi^jdy  ■ - (rKy  ■ 


Statt  ähiShäjä  liat  Spiegel  in  seinen  Text  ahiShahjä  auf- 
genomnien,  wogegen  er  im  Commentar  ähiShähjä  für  die  richtige 
Leseart  hält,  Westergaard  liest  ähuShujä,  Geldner  meint,  man 
müsse  nach  dem  Metrum  hiShäjä  hersteilen. 

Statt  tQioiUä  haben  Spiegel  und  Westergaard  tawiScä,  die 
Leseart  von  Ij  und  K5  (die  beiden  werthvollsten  Jasna-Hand- 
schriften). 
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xcästä  liest  auch  Westergiiard,  jcovrectcd  from  ' found 

in  all  copies^  — wästä  haben  aber  I2,  Ptj  (wo  r von  später 
Hand  hinzugeftigt  ist),  Pd.,  wodurch  die  Richtigkeit  von 

AN  estergaard  s Einendation  bestätigt  wird.  Spiegel  liest  mit  seinen 
Handschriften  tvästrä. 

NVestergaard  schreibt  uHä-ahur^in  als  (Joinposituni. 

Die  Uebersetzung  der  beiden  Strophen  ligitet  nach  Spiegel: 


r. 

Gegen  euch  klagte  die  Seele  des  Stieres:  Für  wen  habt  ihr  • 
mich  geschaffen,  wer  hat  mich  geschaffen. 

Mich  verunreinigt  Aeshma  (Zorn),  Ilaza  (Räuber),  Rcmo  (Arg- 
wohn), Dere  (Leiden)  und  TaAvi  (Dieb), 

Nicht  habe  ich  Futter  ausser  von  euch,  also  lehrt  mich  die 
Guter,  die  Futterkräuter  kennen. 

JI. 

Darauf  fragte  der  Bildner  der  Knh  den  Asha:  NVo  hast  du 
einen  ITerrn  für  die  Kuh? 

Damit  er  mächtig  mache,  mit  Futter  versehen  die,  welche  sich 
der  Viehzucht  bcfleissen, 

NVen,  heil  sei  dir,  (hast  du  gemacht)  zum  Herrn  der  den 
Aeshma  zu  den  Bösen  zurückschlägt? 

Die  Huzvaresch-Uebcrsetzung,  an  AA'elche  man  sich  zu- 
nilehst  zu  Avenden  hätte,  um  den  richtigen  Sinn  der  Stelle  zu 
ermitteln,  hilft  uns  nicht  viel;  man  erfährt  blos  das,  AA'as  man 
in  Betreff  des  allgemeinen  Sinnes  aus  dem  Grundtexte  selbst 
herauszubringen  im  Stande  ist,  während  man  in  Betreff  der 
einzelnen  Worte  meistens  im  Stiche  gelassen  Avird.  Bios  das 
Avollen  Avir  bemerken,  dass  der  Paraphrast  die  Anrede,  Avelche 
in  der  ersten  Strojihe  enthalten  ist,  an  die  Amsehas))ands  ge- 
richtet sein  lässt  ir). 
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ObAvolil  nun  die  Huzvaresch-Uebersetzung  in  gQr§zdä  die 
dritte  Person  erblickt  (Justi  3.  Pers.  Imperf.  Med.;  Spiegel  ein 
Participialperfectiim),  so  zweifle  ich  dennoch  an  der  Richtigkeit 
dieser  Auffassung  und  möchte  lieber  in  demselben  die  erste  Person 
Singul.  von  g§r§M-,  einer  W eiterbilduug  von  g^r§z-  erblicken. 

Die  eigentliche  Schwierigkeit,  um  derentwillen  ich  die  Stelle 
hier  behandle,  liegt  in  der  zAveiten  Zeile  der  ersten  Strophe.  Die- 
selbe enthält  nämlich,  ohne  mit  dem  Vorhergehenden  verbunden 
zu  sein,  kein  deutlich  erkennbares  Verbum  tinitum.  Spiegel  glaubt 
auch  in  der  That  ohne  dieses  auskommen  zu  können,  indem  er 
aus  ä ein  solches  in  dem  Sinne  ,heran(kommt)‘  supplirt.  Er 
fasst  daher  ä mä  aeih^mo  hazus-cä  r§mo  ähishuhjä  dcn§St'ä  ta- 
wiSeä  als:  ,gegen  mich  (kommt)  Zorn,  Räuber,  ArgAvohu  um 
mich  zu  verum’cinigen  (Genitiv  von  ähisha-,  von  ä-liis  = ä-hi,  im 
Sinne  eines  Infinitivs),  Leiden  und  Dieb.'  Justi,  Avclcher  W ester- 
gaard’s  Lesung  adoptii’t,  sucht  in  ähushujä  einen  Locativ  des 
Stammes  ä-huSh-u-  ,Austrockung'  und  supplirt  die  Copula,  indem 
er  übersetzt:  ,gcgeii  mich  (ist)  Aeshma  in  Austrocknung'  u.  s.  av. 

Dem  gegenüber  scheint  Geldner,  Avelcher  aus  meti’ischen 
Gründen  die  Lesart  kiShäjä  hersteUen  AviU,  darin  ein  Verbum 
finitum,  etAAm  ein  Perfectum  von  hi-  zu  erkennen. 

Auffallend  ist  in  zAA^eiter  Linie  an  unserer  Stelle  die  un- 
verhältnissmässig  grosse  Anzahl  der  ein-  oder  blos  zAveimal  vor- 
kommenden Wörter.  dar§5  oder  Avie  Justi  liest  dtp-Qs,  kommt 
blos  hier  vor,  es  Avird  von  Justi  auf  dar 5-,  von  Spiegel  auf  dQr§-, 
von  Geiger  auf  davQz-  bezogen;  ebenso  tawis  (Geldner  i§wis), 
das  Justi  mit  altindisch,  täju-  zusammenstellt,  Geldner  Avohl  mit 
t§wUhi-  in  Zusammenhang  bringen  Avird.  r§mo  kommt  ausser  an 
unserer  Stelle  noch  vor  in  Jasna  XLVIII,  7 (Spiegel  XLVII, 
Justi  'paiti-rpnoi)  an  einer  Stelle,  aus  der  sich  für  die  Bedeutung 
des  Wortes  Avenig  gcAAduuen  lässt.’) 


*)  Diese  Stelle  biutet: 

ni  aeahptno  nl  djatam  paüi  7’§m^m  paiti  s^odüm 
Joi  a wanh^us  luananho  dtdrayzoduje. 

.abgelegt  werde  der  Zorn,  verniclitet  den  Argwohn  (?) 
die  ihr  an  dem  guten  Geiste  festhalteu  wollt“ 
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Wie  man  sieht,  ist  mit  unserer  Stelle,  wenn  m.an  con- 
servativ  vorgelum  will,  wie  es  Spiegel  und  Justi  getlian  haben, 
nichts  anzufangen,  weil  nur  eine  sehr  gewaltsame  Erklärung 
herauskommt  und  — was  die  Hauptsache  ist  — die  Zcüle  um 
zwei  Silben  zu  viel  enthält,  als  sie  aus  metrischen  0 runden 
haben  sollte. 

Man  wird  daher  zu  dem  leidlichen  letzten  Mittel,  der  Con- 
jcctur  seine  ZuHucht  nehmen  müssen.  Diesen  Weg  hat  Ijereits 
Geldncr  cingeschlagen,  indem  er,  um  die  zwei  überschüssigen 
Silben  zu  eliminiren,  die  eine  an  ähiShäjä,  die  andei’c  an  taioiSdä 
einbringt  und  demgemäss  hiSliüjä,  t§icis6ä  liest,  wodurch  den 
Anforderungen  der  Metrik  entsprochen  wird. 

Es  möge  mir  nun  hier  gestattet  sein  mich  derselben  Freiheit, 
der  Conjeetur,  zu  bedienen,  uni  unserer  kranken  Stelle  anf  die 
Heine  zu  belfen. 

Ich  suche  das  Verbum  des  Satzes  nicht  in  ähWiäjä,  sondern  in 
dem  folgenden  welches  ich  einfach  in  emendire 

und  mit  dem  vorangehenden  - verbinde.  Die  Form  ä-dargStä 
ist  3.  Hers.  Sing.  Aor.  Med.  und  stellt  sieh  zum  altindischen 
ä-dhfs-  ,angreifenb  Auf  der  Verwechslung  von  und  i«  beruhen 
in  unseren  Texten  manche  Varianten,  so  z.  H.: 

JasnaXXXXlll  (Spiegel  XXXX II),  IG: 

Für  ciScä  bieten  S],  Kn,  Cj  und  L|,i,  3 die  Lescart  6i.sfä 
und  I|,,i,7,  II|,  L|3,  H)2,  »Sj,  Bbi  die  Leseart  «s^ä,  Avelche  nach 
meiner  Ansicht  die  richtige  ist.  Ich  übersetze: 

,I)arauf  Ahura  INIazda  Avählt  sich  (icgi'gatc  = altind.  Wi'mfe) 
Zarathustra  selbst  den  Geist,  der  in  deiner  Weisheit  (cisfa  Local 
von  cisti-)  der  heiligste  ist.' 

(lidrayzodvjc  (für  didrnyzodue),  2.  l’ers.  Plur.,  Med.  des  Desiderativunis  von 
dargz-  oder  drai-,  Äbui  kann  paiti-rpugni  lesen  wie  Westerpaard  und  Jnsti 
oder,  wie  in  ni  ag^hgnio  7ii-dj(U<itnj  auch  hier  paili  rgtngvi  paUi-yodum  con- 
struiren. 


üober  Jasna  XXIX,  1—2. 
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Ist  nun  clar§Stä  als  Verbum  anerkannt,  dann  gehören  die 
beiden  vorangehenden  Ausdrücke  zusammen,  da  sie  durch  kein 
cä  verbunden  sind.  In  einem  von  beiden,  in  ähiShäjä  oder  in 
r§mo , muss  ein  Genitiv  stecken.  So  sehr  nun  ähiShahjä  einem 
Genitiv  gleichsieht,  so  sehe  ich  dennoch  einen  solchen  lieber  in 
7'§mo,  indem  ich  in  verändere,  welches  bekanntlich  ein- 
silbig gesprochen  Averden  muss,  ähishäjä  verändere  ich  mit  An- 
lehnung an  Westergaard’s  Leseart  in  ä hushjä.  Die  beiden  ä ge- 
hören zu  dargStä]  statt  das  Verbum  zu  AAÜederholen,  ist  an  der 
ersten  Stelle  blos  die  es  begleitende  Präposition  gesetzt. 

Meine  Lesung  und  Uebersetzung  der  beiden  Strophen 
stellt  sich  daher  folgendermassen  dar: 

I. 

%Shmaibjä  g^uS  urivä  y§r§Sdä  \ kahmäi  mä  d-varo£düm  k§  mä 
taShat 

ä mä  aeSh§mo  hazascä  \ z§mo  ä huShjä  dar§Stä  taivdScä 
noit  moi  ivästä  xshmat  anjo  \ ad'ä  moi  sastä  luohü  wästrjä. 

II. 

adä  taShä  g^us  p^r§sat  | aSh^n  kad'ä  toi  gaiooi  ratus 
hjat  Inm  dütä  x^hajanto  \ hadä  icästrä  gaodäjo  d^vax^ho 
k^m  hoi  iiStä  ahur§m  \ ji^  dr^giuod^blS  aeSh§m§m  wädäjoif. 


U EBERSETZUNG . 

I. 

Zu  euch  klage  ich  Seele  des  Rindes:  ,V^ozu  habt  ihr  mich  ge- 
schaffen, AVer  hat  mich  gebildet? 

Angegriffen  haben  mich  Zorn,  Gewalt,  der  Erde  Trockenheit 
und  Misshandlung’) 

Nicht  ist  mir  ein  anderer  Beschützer  ausser  euch;  daher  weiset 
mir  gute  Weidekräuter  an.^ 


')  lawis  = altind.  lawas. 
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11. 

Da  fragte  des  Rindes  Bildner  Asha:  ,Wie  soll  dem  Kinde  ein 
Ratu  werden, 

Damit  ihr  ihm  o Mächtige!  zugleich  mit  der  Weide  beim  Vieh- 
züchter Kraft  gebet? 

Wen  wünscht  ihr')  für  ihn  als  Herrn,  der  den  Bösen  den  Zorn 
austriebe  ?' 


•)  uka,  2.  Pers.  Plur.  Präs,  von  was-. 


The  Ramänujiya  aüd  the  Bhägavata  or  Päücharätra 

Systems. 

By 

R.  (x.  Bliandarkar. 


A work  entitled  Arthapancliaka  that  has  recently  fallen 
linder  niy  observation  gives  a summavy,  of  the  doctrines,  of  the 
school  of  Räinänuja.  The  whole  siibject  is  trcated  of  nnder  five 
heads  viz  (I)  Jiva,  i e.,  animal  spirit  ov  depcndent  spirit;  (TI) 
Tsvara,  i.  e.,  God;  (III)  Upäya,  i.  e.,  the  way  to  God;  (IV)  Phala 
or  Puriishärtha,  i.  e.,  the  end  of  life;  and  (V)  Virodhinah,  i.  e., 
obstructions  to  the  attainment  of  God. 

(^I.)  _ Jivas  are  of  five  kinds,  viz.  (1)  Nitya,  i.  e.,  those 
who  never  entcrcd  on  Saihsära  or  the  succession  of  lives  and 
deaths  at  all,  such  as  Ganida,  Vishvaksena,  and  others;  (2) 
Miikta,  i.  e.,  those  who  have  shaken  off  the  fetters  of  life  and 
whose  sole  piirpose  and  joy  is  attendance  (Kaiihkarya)  on  God; 
(3)  Kevala,  i.  e.,  those  whose  hearts  being  piirified  are  fixed  on 
the  highest  triith  and  who  are  thiis  free  from  the  succession  of 
births  and  deaths;  (4)  Mumukshu,  L e.,  those  who  having  ex- 
pcrienced  the  misery  of  life  are  averse  to  its  enjoyments  and 
have  fixed  theh*  desire  only  on  the  highest  end,  viz.,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  condition  of  an  attendant  on  God;  and  (5)  Baddha, 
i.  e.,  those  who  devoting  themselves  to  the  life  whether  of  a god, 
man,  or  brüte  that  their  previous  merits  or  demerits  (Karman) 
have  assigned  to  them,  seek  only  the  enjoyments  of  such  a life 
and  are  averse  to  the  joys  of  Brahman. 

II.  The  manifestations  of  tävara  or  God  are  five;  viz.,  (1) 
Para,  i.  c.,  he  who  lives  in  Vaikuntha  and  whose  presence  is 
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cnjoyed  by  tlie  Nitya  and  IMukUi  spirits  who  dwell  near  him, 
who  is  unbcginning  and  endless,  wlio  wears  celcstial  Ornaments, 
eclcstial  gannents,  and  celestial  weapons,  who  possesses  celestial 
beauty  and  an  endless  number  of  lioly  attributes,  and  who  is 
aecompanied  by  Sri,  Bhu,  and  Lila;  (2)  Vyuha,  t.  e.,  the  forms 
of  Satiikarsliana,  Pradyumna,  and  Aniruddha  assumed  for  the 
Creation,  protection,  and  dissolution  of  the  world;  (3)  Vibliava, 
i.  e.,  incarnations  such  as  Raina  and  Krisbna  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  Triitli,  the  protection  of  the  good  and  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked;  (4)  Antaryamin,  who  has  two  forms  in  onc  of 
which  he  dwells  in  every  thing  and  indes  over  all,  is  bodiless, 
all-pervading,  and  the  störe  of  all  good  attributes  and  is  called 
Vishnu,  Näräyana,  Väsudeva,  &c.,  and  in  the  other  he  possesses 
a body  bearing  celestial  weapons  such  as  a conch-shell  and  a 
diseus,  and  celestial  Ornaments,  dwells  in  the  heart  of  man,  is 
the  Store  of  all  good  attributes,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
llinshikeäa,  Purushottama,  Vasiideva,  &c.;  and  (5)  Archa,  i.  e., 
idols  of  stone,  metal,  &c.,  in  which  lic  dwells  and  allows  hini- 
self  to  be  worshipped  by  bis  devotecs.  ln  the  Yatindramata- 
dipikä  to  be  noticed  bclow  and  in  other  places  the  Vyiihas  are 
given  as  four,  Vfisudeva  possessed  of  the  six  great  attributes 
being  the  hrst,  Saiiikarshana  possessed  of  two  viz.,  Jnäna  and 
Bala  being  the  second,  Pradyumna  having  Aisvarya  and  Virya, 

f 

the  third,  and  Aniruddha  possessed  of  Sakti  and  Tejas,  the 
fourth.  4'he  lirst  Vyuha  is  assumed  in  Order  that  it  may  serve 
as  an  object  of  devotion,  and  the  other  three  for  the  creation  &c., 
of  the  ’ivorld.  ln  the  present  work  the  Väsudeva  Vyuha  is  put 
down  as  the  second  form  of  the  Antaryamin. 

111.  The  Upäyas  or  ways  to  God  are  five,  viz.  (1)  Kar- 
mayoga, (2)  .Inänayoga,  (3)  Bhaktiyoga,  (4)  Prapattiyoga,  and 
(5)  Achäryäbhimänayoga.  Under  the  Hrst  eomes  the  whole  Vcdic 
sacriHcial  ritual  and  the  Smärta  or  domestie  ceremonies  along 
Avith  the  fasts  and  observances,  by  going  through  Avhich  the 
person  is  puriHed.  Then  by  means  of  Yama,  Niyama,  &c., 
mentioned  in  the  Yoga  Sästra,  one  should  concentrate  Ins  mind 
upon  himself.  This  coneentration  Icads  to  Jiiänayoga  which  con- 
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sists  in  fixing  the  inincl  on  Nara.yana  or  Vasucleva  clescribecl  in 
the  Väsudeva  Vyüha,  as  the  person  on  Avhom  one’s  own  seif  on 
whieli  the  mental  powers  have  already  been  eoneentrated  de- 
pends.  Tims  the  devotee  arrives  at  God  through  hiniself.  The 
Jnanayoga  leads  to  Bhaktiyoga  which  eonsists  in  eontinuously 
seeing  nothing  but  God.  Prapatti  is  resorted  to  by  those  who 
eannot  avail  themsclves  of  or  are  not  equal  to  the  first  three 
methods.  It  eonsists  in  throwing  one’s  seif  entirely  on  the  merey 
of  God.  There  are  many  details  given  which  need  not  be  repro- 
duced  here.  The  last  inethod,  Acharyäbhimanayoga,  is  for  one 
Avho  is  iinable  to  follow  any  of  the  others,  and  eonsists  in  sur- 
rendering oneself  to  an  Achärya  or  preceptor  and  being  guided 
by  hiin  in  everything.  The  preceptor  goes  through  all  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  Ins  pupil’s  deliveranee,  as  a mother  takes 
medicine  herseif  to  eure  an  infant. 

IV.  The  Purusharthas  are  five,  viz.,  (1)  Dharma,  (2)  Artha, 

(3)  Kama,  (4)  Kaivalya,  and  (5)  IMokslm.  The  first  three  do 
not  difter  from  those  ordinarily  called  by  those  names,  and  the 
last  two  are  the  conditions  attained  by  the  Keyala  and  Mukta 
spirit  (I,  3 and  2 above.) 

V.  The  Virodhins  are  live,  viz.,  (1)  Svasvarüpavii-odhin, 
i.  e.,  that  which  prevents  ones  own  real  or  spiritual  nature  from 
being  seen,  such  as  the  belief  that  the  body,  is  the  soid;  (2) 
Parasvarixpavirodhin  or  that  which  prevents  one’s  approacli  to 
the  true  God,  such  as  devotion  to  another  or  false  deity  or  be- 
lief in  God’s  incarnation  being  but  human  being  &c.  (3)  Upäya- 
virodhiu  or  that  which  prevents  the  true  ways  from  being  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  belief  in  ways  other  than  those  mentioiied 
above  being ‘more  efficacious  or  in  the  latter  being  inadequate; 

(4)  Purushärthavirodhin  or  attachment  to  other  than  the  true 
or  highest  object  of  life;  (5)  Praptivirodhin,  i.  e.,  the  being 
connected  with  a body  that  one’s  OAvn  Karman  has  entailed  or 
Avith  other  spirits  Avho  are  so  embodied. 

At  the  end  of  another  Avork  the  Yatindramatadipikä,  the 
author  gives  a variety  of  vioAvs  entertained  Ixy  different  classes 
of  Avriters  belonging  to  this  sehool.  The  Süi’is  admit  only  one 
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entity  (Tattva);  tlie  Risliis  divide  it  intn  two,  Ätman  and  Anat- 
man;  and  the  Achäryas  professing  to  follow  tlie  Sruti  propound 
tlircc  Tattvas  or  entitics,  viz.,  (1)  Bliogya  or  what  is  to  be 
enjoyed  or  snffered;  (2)  Bhoktri,  the  cnjoyer  or  snfferer;  (3) 
Niyantri  or  tlie  ruler  and  Controller.  Some  Achäryas  tcach  the 
System  under  the  fbnr  heads  of  (1)  Heya  or  what  is  to  be 
shunned,  (2)  the  means  of  keeping  it  off,  (3)  Upädeya  or  what 
is  to  be  sought  and  secured,  and  (4)  its  means.  Other  teachers 
(Dcsikas)  divide  the  subject  into  ffve  parts,  viz.  (1)  what  is  to 
be  attained  or  got  at  (Präpya),  (2)  he  who  attains  it  (Präptri), 
(3)  the  means  of  attainment  (Upäya),  (4)  the  frnits  or  objects 
of  life  (Phala),  and  (5)  obstmctions  or  impediments.  These  are 
the  ffve  topics  or  Arthapanchaka  described  above.  Some  teachers 
add  one  morc  toiiic  which  is  called  Saihbandha  (relation),  and 
thus  exponnd  six.  There  is  no  real  difference  according  to  our 
author  bctween  these  several  views,  sincc  the  varicty  is  due  to 
the  ado|)tion  of  a different  principle  of  division  by  cach  teacher. 
The  true  substance  of  the  Vedäntas  or  Upanishads  is  that  there 
is  only  onc  Brahman  with  the  animal  spirits  and  the  dead  world 
as  its  attribiites  (Chidachidvisishtädvaitam). 

4'he  doctrines  of  Ramanuja’s  school  here  given  are  the  samc 
as  the  doctrines  of  an  older  school,  that  of  the  I’ancharätras 
or  Bhägavatas,  rcdnccd  to  a systematic  form.  Tn  the  Närayaniya 
scction  of  the  IMokshadharmaparvan  which  forms  part  of  the 
twelfth  or  Säntipaiwan  of  the  IMahäbhärata,  there  occurs  a text 
in  which  the  Säiiikhyayoga,  Päncharätra,  Vedas  or  Aranyakas, 
and  Päsupata  are  mentioned  as  ffve  distinct  Systems  of  religious 
truth.i)  'i'iie  Vedas  or  Aranyakas  here  spoken  of  are  the  System 
afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  Aujianishada  *and  Vedanta. 
The  doctrines  of  the  l^aficharätra  System  are  explained  in 
Chapter  339  of  the  samo  book.  Väsudeva  is  the  supreme,  unborn, 
eternal  and  all- pervading  soul,  the  cause  of  all.  l^rom  him 
sprang  Sariikarshana  or  the  soul  that  animätes  all  bodies,  re- 
garded  as  one,  from  him  I^radyumna,  the  sum  total  of  all  in- 


')  Chap.  349,  First  Bombay  Edition. 
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telligence  (Manns),  and  from  him  Aniruddha  wlio  represents 
Aliaräkara  or  cgoism,  and  wlio  created  all  objects.  Narasimha, 
Rama,  Krishna  and  others'  are  represented  as  subsequent  incar- 
nations  of  the  supreme  Vasudeva.  Bhakti  or  love  and  faith  is  the 
way  of  reaching  God.  The  Narayaniya  section  is  older  than  Ra- 
manuja,  since  he  refers  to  it  in  the  passage  in  Ins  Vedantabhashya, 
to  be  noticed  below,  and  older  also  than  Samkaracharya  who 
quotes  in  his  Bhashya  under  II,  1,  1.  from  Chapters  334  and  339,') 
and  350  and  351. ^^)  In  his  Vedäntasutrabhäshya  Baiiikarticharya 
gives  under  II,  2,  42  these  same  doctrines  as  maintained  by  the 
Bhagavatas  and  refutes  them  on  the  ground  that  if  Jiva  or  the 
animating  soul  is  to  be  considered  as  created  by  Vasudeva,  it 
must  be  capable  of  destruction,  and  hence  thei-e  cau  be  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  happiness.  Then  under  Sutra  44  hc  gives  the 
same  doctrines  in  a modified  form.  Saiiikarshana  and  others 
are  not  the  animating  soul,  intelligence,  and  egoism,  independent 
of  Vasudeva,  but  they  are  different  Vyilhas  or  forms  of  the  same 
Vasudeva  regarded  as  possessing,  certain  attributes  viz.  Jnana 
and  Aisvarya,  Hakti  and  Bala,  and  Virya  audTejas,  respcctively. 
This  too  is  refuted  by  Sainkaracharya.  In  connection  with  this 
modified  doctrinc,  the  name  Päncharatra  is  used  as  of  those 
who  advocated  it.  Ramanuja  in  his  Vedajitasütrabhashya  intro- 
duces  his  comments  on  these  Sutras  by  the  observation  ,Raising 
an  objection  against  the  authoritativeness  or  truth  of  the  Pan- 
charatra  dispensation  which  Avas  revealed  by  Bhagavat  and  Avhich 
shoAvs  the  AA\ay  to  the  highest  bliss,  from  its  being  a (separate) 
System  likc  those  of  Kapila  and  others  (avIucIi  have  been  re- 
futed), hc  refutes  ith  The  objection  that  is  raised  is  this.  The 
Bhagavatas  maintain  that  Samkarshaua  the  animating  soul  and 
others  AA'^ere  created;  but  the  Brutis  lay  doAAm  that  souls  are  not 
created.  Then  under  Sutra  44  AAdiich,  how'ever,  is  41  in  his 
Bhäshya,  Rämanuja  says  that  this  objection  is  based  on  a mis- 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  BhägaAmtas.  The  correct  doctrine 
is  that  Vasudeva  the  supreme  soid  assumes  these  four  forms 

')  p.  409,  vol.  I,  Bibi.'  Ind.  Ed. 

2)  p.  413,  ibid. 
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eilt  of  love  for  tliose  wlio  dopend  iipon  liini,  in  Order  that  they 
inay  resort  to  him  linder  tliose  fonns.  Tn  siipport  of  tliis  lic 
([iiotcs  a text  froin  tho  I^aiislikarasaiiiliita;  and  anotlicr  froni  the 
»5atvatasaihhita  is  qiiotcd  to  sliow  that  tlie  worship  of  these  four 
torins  is  really  the  worship  of  the  supremc  Väsiideva.  The  sii- 
preinc  Vasudeva  is  attained  by  his  devotces  when  they  worship 
hini  aeeording  to  their  abilities  in  his  Vibhava  and  Vyiilia  mani- 
festations  or  in  his  original  subtle  form.  By  worshipping  the 
Vibhavas,  they  reaeh  the  Vyuhas,  and  through  the  Vyiihas 
they  reaeh  tho  subtle  form.  Tho  incarnations  Rama,  lirishna 
and  others  arc  Vibhavas,  tho  Vyiihas  are  those  mentioned  above, 
and  tho  subtle  form  is  the  supreme  Brahma(n)  ealled  Vasudeva 
possessed  only  of  the  six  attributes,  Jnäna,  Aisvarya  ete. 

Aeeording  to  Ramanuja  therefore  the  Bhagavata  doetrine 
when  properly  iinderstood  is  not  opposed  to  the  Sruti  and  it 
is  therefore  not  refuted  by  the  author  of  the  Vedantasutras  but 
pronouneed  as  eorreet.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  System  was 
known  liy  two  names,  Paneharatra  and  Bhagavata,  though  Bana 
in  his  llarshaeharita  speaks  of  these  as  two  different  sehools.  If 
they  were  different,  the  distinetion  between  them  was  probably 
due  to  one  having  adopted  one  form  of  the  doetrine  explained 
above  and  the  other,  the  other.  Under  >Sütra  45,  Samkaräehärya 
aeeuses  the  Paneharatras  of  treating  the  Vedas  with  eontempt 

f 

sinee  it  is  stated  in  one  of  their  books  that  Sändilyfi  not  having 
foiind  the  way  to  the  highest  good  in  the  four  Vedas  had  re- 
eourse  to  this  Sastra.  KAnuinuja  answers  this  aeeusation  by  saying 
that  a similar  Statement  oeeurs  in  the  Bhumavidya  (Ohhandogya 
Up  vii.  i.).  Narada  is  represented  there  as  saying  that  he  has 
studied  all  the  Vedas  and  other  branehes  of  learning  and  still 
he  only  knows  the  Mantras  and  not  the  Atnian.  This  does  not 
involve  the  eontempt  of  the  Vedas,  but  the  objcct  of  the  State- 
ment is  simply  to  cxtol  the  Bhumavidya  or  the  philosophy  of 
ho  highest  object  that  is  explained  further  on.  Or  the  sense  ist 
that  Narada  studied  all  the  Vedas  but  was  not  keen  enough 
to  eomprehend  the  uatiire  of  tho  Atnian  though  set  forth  in 
those  Works.  Preeisely  the  same  interpretation  should  be  laid 
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on  this  Statement  of  6arif]ilyäs  not  having  foiind  the  way  to 
the  liighest  good  in  the  tour  Vedas,  and  it  sliould  not  be  con- 
stmed  as  involving  eontempt  for  the  Vedas. 

Ranianuja’s  System  is  thns  the  same  as  the  Paucharäti*a  or 
Bhagavaüi.  The  sacred  books  of  this  latter  are  the  Pancharätra- 
saiiihitas  three  of  which,  tlie  Paushkara,  Satvata,  and  Panama 
are  quoted  by  Ramanuja  in  the  passage  referred  to  above.  The 
following  exist  in  the  library  of  Jasvantrao  Gopälrao  of  Patau: 
a)  Lakshmi  Saiiihita,  Gr.  s.  3,350. 
h)  Jiianämritasara  Samhita,  Gr.  s.  1,450. 
c)  Paramagamaehudamaiii  Hariihita,  Gr.  s.  12,500. 
cl)  Paushkara  Saihhita,  Gr.  s.  0,350. 

e)  Padma  Sariihita,  Gr.  s.  9,000. 

f)  Viiddhabrahma  Samhita,  Gr.  s.  4,533. 

The  book  printed  as  Näradapaheharatra  in  the  ilibliotheca 
Indica  is  only  one  of  these  that  marked  h).  A eopy  of  c)  Avas 
purchased  by  me  for  the  government  of  Bombay  two  years  ago. 
Whatever  may  be  the  time  Avhen  tliese  aud  other  Saniliitas 
were  Avritten  and  the  i’cligion  reeeiAmd  a definite  shape,  the 
root  of  the  BliAgaAuita  or  Pancharätra  System  is  to  be  traced 
to  very  remote  times.  Its  distingiiisliing  featiires  are  as  Ave 
have  seen,  the  AA'orship  of  Vasudeva  as  the  supreme  Brahma 
and  the  doctriue  of  Bhakti  or  faith  and  LoAm  as  tlie  Avay  to 
Salvation.  It  does  not  traec  all  our  tinite  thought  and  feeling  to 
a priueiple  alieu  to  the  soul  such  as  Prakriti  or  Maya  as  the 
Säihkliya  or  Advaita  Vedanta  does;  and  look  upon  freedom 
from  that  sort  of  thought  and  feeling  as  Moksha  or  dehverancc. 
It  is  a System  of  populär  religion  and  has  not  such  a meta- 
physical  basis  as  either  of  those  tAvo  has.  Vasudeva  Avas  reco- 
gnised  as  the  supreme  deity  even  in  the  time  of  Pataiijali,  for 
linder  Panini  iv,  3, 98,  the  aiithor  of  the  INIahabhäshya  States 
that  the  Vasudeva  occumng  in  the  Sütra  is  not  the  name  of  a 
Kshattriya,  but  of  Tatrabhagavat,  Avhich  term  is  explained  by 
Kaiyata  as  signifying  a certain  [form  of  the]  Supreme  deity. 
And  sincc  Panini  himsclf  directs  us  in  that  Sutra  to  append 
the  termination  cika  to  Vasudeva  in  the  sense  of  ,one  AAdiose 
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Bhakti  or  object  of  clevotion  is  VA,sudeva^,  tlie  worship  ofVäsu- 
cleva  is  older  than  that  grarainarian  also.  In  forming  some 
conception  of  the  origin  of  this  cultus  other  circumstances  tlian 
tliose  hither  to  mentioned  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  Narayaniya  section  of  tbe  Mahabharaki,  tlie  Pancharatra 
is  represented  as  an  independent  religion  professed  by  the  Sat- 
vatas  and  is  also  ealled  the  Satvata  religion;')  and  Vasu  Upa- 
richara  who  was  follower  of  that  religion  is  spoken  of  as  wor- 
shipping  the  Supreme  God  according  to  the  Satvata  manner 
(vidhi)  whicli  was  revealed  in  the  heginning  hy  the  Sun.^)  The 
religion  is  stated  to  he  the  samc  as  that  taught  to  Arjnna  hy 
Bhagavat  hiinsclf  Avhen  the  armies  of  the  Päpfjavas  and  the 
Kuriis  were  drawn  up  in  hattle-array  and  Arjuna’s  heart  misgave 
hiin.'’)  Tims  the  Bhagavadgita  helongs  to  the  litcrature  of  Va- 
sndeva  worship.  In  the  BliAgavata  the  Hatvatas  are  represented 
as  ealling  the  highest  Brahma(n),  Bhagavat  and  Vasiideva,  and 
as  worshij)ping  and  adoring  Krishna  in  a peculiar  Avay. ')  Kaiuä- 
nuja  too  refers,  as  Ave  liaA'c  seen,  to  the  Siitvabisaihhita.  Satvat 
Avas  the  name  of  a descendent  of  Yadii  as  Ave  learn  from  the 
Puranic  genealogies,  and  Ins  race  AAms  the  race  or  elan  of  the 
Satvatas.  The  Satvatas  are  mentioned  in  the  BhAgaAGita  along 
Avith  the  Andhakas  and  Vrishnis  Avhich  Averc  tAvo  of  the  YAdaAm 
trihes.'’)  VAsudeva  himself  AA'as  a prince  of  that  race,  heing  ealled 
SAtvatarshahha  and  SAtvatapuiiigava.'')  Ahout  the  time  Avhen  Pa- 
nini  llourished  or  Avhen  the  U})anishads  Avere  AAuntten,  and  even 
later  Avhen  Buddhism  and  Jainism  arose,  the  energics  of  the 
Indian  mind  Avere  dirccted  to  religious  speculation,  and  Ave  find 
a A^ariety  of  Systems  eoming  into  vogue.  In  this  intcllectual 
race  the  Kshattriyas  took  a mach  more  active  )>art  than  the 
Brahmans.  In  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  a prince  of  the  name 


')  Chap.  348,  vv.  55,  34,  84. 

2)  Chap.  .335,  vv.  19,  24. 

2)  Chap.  348,  v.  8;  Chap.  346,  v.  11. 

X.  9,  49;  XI.  21,  1. 
t)  I.  14,  25;  III.  1,  29. 

«)  Bh.  XI.  21,  1;  I.  9,  32 
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of  Pravahana,  tlie  son  of  JaiLala ')  and  Aävapati,  king  of  the 
Kekaya  country,^)  appear  as  teachers  of  religious  tnitli  and 
Brahmans  as  learners;  and  in  the  former  passage  it  is  even 
stated  that  the  Kshattriyas  were  the  original  possessors  of  that 
knowledge.  Similarly,  in  the  Kaushitakibrähmanopanishad,  we 
find  Ajätasatru,  king  of  Käsi,  explaining  the  true  Brahma  (n.) 
to  Balaki  the  Gtirgya,  who  had  only  pretended  to  teach  it  to 
the  king,  but  did  not  know  it  really.  The  same  story  is  told 
in  tlie  Brihadaranyaka.  Buddha  was  a Kshattriya  and  belonged 
to  the  Säkya  clan;  so  was  Mahävira  wlio  belonged  to  the  race 
of  the  Jujitrikas.  Since  then  the  Kshatti’iyas  were  so  active  at 
the  time  in  propounding  religious  doetrines  and  founding  sects 
and  schools,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  a Kshattriya  of 
the  name  of  Väsudeva  belonging  to  the  Yadava,  Vrishni,  or 
Satvaüi  race  founded  a thcistic  System  as  iSiddhärtha  of  the 
Sakya  race  and  Mahävira  of  the  Jnätrika  race  founded  atheistic 
Systems.  And  just  as  Buddlia  under  the  title  of  ,Bhagavat^  is 
inti’oduced  as  the  teacher  in  Buddhistic  works,  so  is  Väsudeva 
as  Bhagavat  inti’oduced  in  the  Bhagavadgitä  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  Mahäbhärata.  That  must  have  been  one  of  bis 
most  prominent  names,  since  his  followers  were  in  later  tiraes 
called  Bhägavatas.  Or  perhaps,  it  is  possible  that  Väsudeva  was 
a famous  prince  of  the  Sätvata  race  and  on  his  death  was  dei- 
fied  and  worshipped  by  his  clan;  and  a body  of  doetrines  grew 
up  in  Connection  with  that  worship,  and  the  religion  spread 
Irom  that  clan  to  other  classes  of  the  Indian  people.  In  the 
course  of  time  other  elements  got  mixed  with  it.  We  have 
seen  that  Rämänuja  considers  Räma,  Krishna  and  others  to  be 
only  Vibhavas  or  incarnations  of  Väsudeva  and  they  are  so  re- 
presented  in  the  Näi'äyantya  also.  This  means  that  the  legends 
and  worship  of  those  deified  heroes  became  identified  with  Vä- 
sudeva; and  the  traditions  about  the  Vedic  Vishnu  and  the  Pima- 
nic  Närayana  Avho  drew  out  the  submerged  earth  were  also  in 
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subsequent  times  refervod  to  hira,  and  thus  the  various  forms 
of  modern  Vaishnavisin  arose. 

It  is  therefore  clear  tliat  the  Paneharätra  was  a distinct 
System  independent  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads.  Hut  during 
tlie  (iarly  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  while  the  conntry  was 
under  the  domination  of  foreigners  of  the  Saka,  Palhava,  and 
Yavana  races,  the  Pmddhists  had  grown  powcrful.  With  the  re- 
storation  of  the  native  dynasties  in  tlic  fourth  Century,  the  in- 
fluencc  of  Hrahmans  increased  and  they  then  began  a fierce 
conflict  with  all  heretics.  These  were  cried  down  as  scofFers, 
atheists,  nihilists  (Vainasikas),  &c.  The  great  Mimariisakas,  6a- 
harasvamin,  MandanamiSra,  Kumärila  and  others,  flourished 
during  this  period  of  conflict.  Thcy  ran  down  even  the  Aupa- 
nishadas  or  the  holders  of  the  Jnrmamärga,  i.  e.,  the  religion  of 
the  Upanishads,  as  against  the  Karmamarga  or  the  sacrificial 
religion.  The  Bauddhas  and  Jainas  who  had  no  regard  for  the 
Vedas  whatever  met  them  on  iiidei)endent  or  rationalistic  gi'ounds. 
Hut  the  Aupanishadas  fought  them  on  the  held  ofVedic  oi’tho- 
doxy  and  sueceeded  in  maintaining  their  position.  There  were 
unquestionahly  in  ancient  times  several  Aupanishada  Systems; 
hut  it  was  the  doctrinc  of  the  unrcality  of  the  world  and  the 
unity  of  spirit  with  which  the  name  of  iSaiiikaracharya  is  con- 
nected and  which  has  heen  characterized  hy  the  I\Iadhvas  as 
hut  Buddhistic  nihilism  in  disgiiise,  that  sueceeded  on  the  present 
oceasion.  And  that  doctrine  was  hy  others  considered  as  sub- 
versive of  religion  and  certainty.  Sanikaracharya  and  his  follo- 
wers  did  not  treat  tenderly  the  religious  Systems  that  had  hecome 
po})ular  such  as  that  of  the  Bh/igavatas  or  Pancharatras  and  of 
the  Pasupatiis.  It  was,  therefore,  Ramanuja’s  endeavour  to  put 
down  the  pernicious  doctrinc  of  Maya,  or  unreality,  and  seek  a 
Vedantic  and  philosophie  hasis  for  the  religion  of  Bhakti  or  Love 
and  Faith  that  had  existed  from  times  immemorial;  and  thus  the 
Päneharatra  System  Avhieh  was  indej)endent  of  the  Vedas  hefore, 
hecame  in  his  hands  a System  of  the  Vedanta  or  an  Aujjani- 
shada  System. 
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By 

Cccil  Bemlall. 

(Witli  an  nlphabctic  tnble  traced  by  tbe  author  from  tbo  MS.,  in  liis  posscssion  and  a photo- 
litbograph  of  a portion  of  tbo  text.) 


The  MS.  forming  the  chief  groundwork  of  tlie  present 
essay  was  purchased  by  me  at  Kathmandu,  Nepal  in  No- 
vember 1884.  It  bas  some  literary  internst  as  containing  a por- 
tion of  a somewliat  rare  work,  the  Cändra-vyäkarana. 

[Sec  Note  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  on  the  Candrälamkära.] 

Its  chief  internst,  hoAvever,  is  its  peculiar  Avriting,  Avhich, 
as  far  as  I can  find,  has  never  been  noticed  in  any  inscription 
or  book.  Its  remarkable  archaism  can  of  course  only  be  fully 
shown  by  an  examination  of  details;  biit  at  the  first  glance, 
one  may  single  out  a predominant  feature  distinguishing  it  from 
the  various  North  Indian  alphabets  to  which  in  other  respects 
it  may  be  nearest  akin. 

This  is  the  small  triangle  Avith  apex  iippermost  placed  at 
the  top  of  each  letter.  The  use  of  a Avedge-like  top  Avith  point 
doAvnwards,  in  early  Indian  Avriting,  has  often  been  commented 
on. ')  Here  hoAvever  the  exact  reverse  is  seen;  so  that,  instead 
of  'nail-headed’  or  the  like,  Ave  might  call  the  charaeter  'point- 
headed’  or  'arroAv-headed’. 

The  discovery  of  a ncAV  literary  charaeter  Avas  in  itself 
of  sufficient  interest,  but  it  was  niost  ciiriously  illustrated  and 
confirmed  during  the  same  journey.  For  a fcAv  Aveeks  later,  on 

')  See,  for  example,  Büliler,  Remarks  on  the  Horiuzi  MSS.  (Appendix 
to  Anecdola  Oxonienaia.  Aryan  Series.  Vol.  1.  Pt.  in.  p.  69). 
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visiting  the  Culcutta  Museum,  I observed  a figurc  of  Buddha  (Bi- 
liar. 08),  tlie  history  of  wliich  was  unkuowii,  except  tliat  it  was 
brought  from  Biliar,  witli  an  inscription  of  Byo  lines  beneatli. 
Ihe  inscription  was  very  badly  and  unevenly  carved,  insoinucli 
tliat  I failed  to  inake  any  satisfactory  copies,  wlietlier  by  lieel- 
ball  or  estampage.  1 subscquent  wrote  for  pliotographs ; but 
Calcutta  is  liopelessly  bcliindliand  in  niatters  like  photograpliy 
and  I oidy  received  soine  imperfect  attempts.  [These  were  ex- 
liibited  to  the  Congress.]  1 have  not  succeeded  in  making  out 
all  tliat  remains  of  the  inscription;  but  the  Buddhist  eonfession 
in  a form  slightly  varying  from  its  usual  text,  can 
be  read  at  the  cnd.  This  however  suffices  to  show  tliat  the 
eharacter  is  substantially  the  saine  as  tliat  of  the  M8.,  with  just 
the  variations  tliat  one  usually  Hnds  between  writiug  on  stone 
and  on  leaf.  The  diffcrence  is  indeed  far  less  than  might  have 
beeil  expceted,  when  we  see  from  the  Gurjara  platcs  how  eon- 
siderable  was  the  divergenee  between  the  written  and  engraved 
forms  of  letters  ,in  the  early  middle  ages.')  I was  at  Hrst  dis- 
posed  to  eonsider  this  as  a niere  variety  of  medieval  North  In- 
dian eharacter;  yet  there  are  sonie  reniarkable  arehaisms,  and 
abüve  all  several  peculiar  forms  not  easy  to  parallel  amongst 
the  alphabets  descended  from  the  Southern  Ayoka,  which  lead 
one  to  regard  them  as  survivals  of  some  very  early  form  of 
writiug.  At  all  events,  as  the  two  specimens  have  been  found 
in  districts  of  speeially  Buddhistic  assoeiations,  and  since  both 
documents  are  more  or  less  identified  with  this  religion,''^)  it  is 
not  too  much  to  eonjecture  tliat  this  aljihabet  is  one  of  those 
given  in  the  well-known  list  of  the  Laliüi-vistara  (cd.  Bibi.  Iiul., 
p.  143).  For  corresponding  passages  in  Jain  writiiigs  see  Weber, 
Indische  Studien  XVI,  400  sqq. 

Before  entering  into  more  miniite  palmograjihieal  details  I 
will  call  attention  to  a few  points  tliat  tend  to  place  this  al- 

')  See  Indian  AntiquaryY.  113  and  the  other  places  cited  by  Büliler, 
Kemarks  on  the  Ilorinzi  MS.,  p.  0.5,  note  7. 

’)  One  of  the  chapter»  of  our  MS.  begin.s  with  a-“'  's 

generally  the  case  in  MSS.  of  Candragoinin. 
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phabet,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  jjosition  of  a very  remarkable 
arcbaic  suinaval. 

Bühler  in  bis  account  of  the  Horiuzi  palm-leaves  which 
sharo  with  the  two  earliest  of  the  Cambi-iclge  collection  and 
D''  Hörnle’s  Bakshäll  MS.  described  in  the  present  volume  the 
liononr  of  being  ranked  as  the  earliest  written  Indian  documents, 
lays  some  sti’ess  on  tlie  use  of  wedge-formed  tops  in  early  matten 
charactcrs  (^Anecdota  Oxon.  [Aryan.]  III;  p.  G8,  Appendix).  The 
wedges  to  which  he'  refers  correspond  in  place  and  general  use 
to  the  pointed  or  triangulär  heads  of  strokes  alrcady  noticed, 
which  however  are  turned  in  just  the  opposite  dircctioii;  viz. 
apex  upperinost.  But  besides  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  alpha- 
betical  table  a second  and  distinct  set  of  marks  still  more  like 
wedges  in  foian,  and  slanting  downwards  towards  the  right-hand 
side  of  several  letters:  viz.,  ga,  ha,  ta,  (ha,  na,  tha,  dha,  la 
and  ga. 

A third  point  is  the  absencc  of  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  two  distinguishing  features  of  modern  North  Indian  hand, 
the  top-line  and  — what  is  of  still  earlier  dato  — the  vertical 
side-line  forming  a kind  of  prop  in  the  letters  ^ ^ rT  ^ ^ ’R 

^ ^ ^ and  ¥.  This  latter  feature  is  to  be  obseiwed  in  quite 
early  Mss.  of  North  Indian  origin,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
Tables  of  Letters  in  my  Cambridge  Catalogue,  or  in  D""  Biihler’s 
work  alrcady  cited. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a detailed  consideration  of  the  al- 
phabet,  in  which  the  forms  of  e initial,  ta  and  ga  may  be  noted 
as  amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  unique  forms.  The  absence 
of  distinction  between  ri  medial  and  ra  conjunct  is  archaic  and 
noteworthy,  especially  in  a ti’eatise  on  grammar  where  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  identity  of  words  like  vrita  and  vrata 
would  lead  to  serious  confusions.  The  double  forms  of  u medial 
and  of  pa  are  likcwisc  of  importance. 

The  Works  chiefly  referred  to  in  the  following  essay  are: 

Bnrnell  (A.  C.)  Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography.  Ed.  2.  London,  1878. 
Bühler  (J.  G.)  Appendix  on  the  Horiuzi  Palm-leaves  (Anecclota  Oxmiiensia. 

Aryan  Series.  Vol.  I.  Pt.  iii). 
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Burgess  (James)  Arcliteologieal  Survey  of  Western  India,  Vol.  IV.  (With  tablo 
of  letters  forming  Plato  V.) 

Also  my  own 

Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS.  at  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  1883 
and 

Journey  . . in  Nepal  and  Northern  India.  Und.  1886. 


Leiters. 

I.  Initial  vowels. 

a The  sweeping  stroke,  similar  to  the  sign  for  medial  u in 
this  MS.,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  inain  downstroke,  cannot 
he  exactly  matched  in  any  alphabet  known  to  me,  though 
several  of  the  alphabets  in  Burgess’s  table  have  an  analogous 
ornamental  curve  in  the  corresponding  paii;  of  the  letter.^) 
ä The  length  is  here  marked  by  the  addition  of  a loop  as 
well  as  the  cnrve.  A similar  expedient  is  adopted  in  the 
IV‘'‘  Century  Vengi  (Burnell,  S.  Indian  Palajography,  PI.  I). 
i l The  use  of  small  semicircles  for  the  usual  dots  or  circles 
is  a slight  pcculiarity,  though  in  general  form  the  letters 
correspond  to  the  forms  cited  by  Burgess  and  by  Buhler 
(Arch.  Surv.  W.  I.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  81  and  lloriuzi  Pahn-lcaves, 
p.  74).  The  form  of  the  long  vowel  especially  is  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Gurjara  platcs. 
u is  of  the  ordinary  medieval  form  without  the  archaic  curve 
to  the  right. 

[ü]  I have  not  succeeded  in  Unding  an  example  of  this  letter. 
p,  p These  letters  are  of  course  not  to  be  illustrated  from  the 
carliest  inscriptions.  But  the  archaism  of  the  present  MS. 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  forma- 
tion  which  comes  nearest  to  the  QArada,  Avhere  however 
the  curve  distinguishing  jv"  from  ra  is  turned  in  the  oji- 
posite  direction.  It  may  however  be  observed  from  the 


’)  Burgess,  Arcbseological  Survey  W.  India.  Vol.  IV.  Plate  V.  10, 
!•_»,  14  etc. 
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Table  of  Leiters  in  my  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
MSS.  at  Cambridge  tbat  an  analogous  form  survived  in 
Nepal  as  late  as  A.  D.  1179.  All  tbese  forms  illustrate  of 
course  our  inti'oductory  remarks  on  the  similarity  of  ra 
and  n tbrouglioiit  in  tbis  alphabet,  and  separate  it  from 
the  group  of  alphabets  which,  begining  witb  the  Horiuzi 
example,  have  developed  a mucb  more  elaborate  symbol 
for  tbis  initial  sound. 

e Tbis  is  a very  curious  form , wliicli  I have  not  exactly 
paralleled  in  any  inscription.  The  nearest  is  tlie  Cera  of 
the  centiu'y  (Burnell,  PI.  II),  which  taken  with  some 
the  specimens  to  Burgess’s  Table  (N°®  18,  19,  21,  29)  partly 
iUusti’ates  its  development  from  the  original  triangulär  form. 


n.  Simple  consonants. 

ka  This  letter  has  the  modern  appendage  at  the  right  hand; 
which,  however,  as  Buhler  shows,  begins  tolerably  early. 
The  flourish  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  bottom  of 
the  vcrtical  stroke  resembles  that  already  noticed  in  a 
initial  and  may  bc  comparcd  with  the  Cälukya  forms. 
kha  This  letter  takes  a simple  form,  resembling  that  of  the 
Kshatrapji  and  Gupta  alphabets  (Burgess  Table  N“®  10,  13, 
19  etc.),  but  distinguisbed  from  them  and  from  the  modern 
form  by  the  top  of  the  letter,  which  is  neither  rounded 
nor  flat,  but  pointed. 

ga  is  curiously  analogous  to  kha  in  likewise  showing  a pointed 
to])  in  contrast  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  middle  period  and 
the  flat  form  of  the  later.  Here  however  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  angular  top  occurs  in  the  earliest  forms,  from 
which  indeed  our  letter  is  distinguished  by  little  eise  than 
by  the  addition  of  determinative  side-wedge,  already  no- 
ticed, and  the  thickenings  at  the  bottoms  of  eacb  of  the 
component  strokes. 

gha  is  at  fii-st  sight  somewhat  modern  in  form;  but  the  middle 

of  the  three  upright  strokes  of  which  this  letter  ordinarily 
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consists  is  found  qnitc  early  of  mucli  .smallcr  size  than  tlie 
otliers,  as  in  the  Ajanta  inscriptions  (l’mrgcss,  Table  N®  5). 
dlie  ciirious  twist  in  the  right-liand  slroke  is  ahvays  found, 
tliroughout  the  MS.  and  resembles  a similar  feature  in  tlie 
shn  noticed  helow. 

nn  The  inain  portion  of  this  letter  is  of  a form  common  to 
most  of  the  older  alphabets  that  give  specimens  of  it  at  all : 
but  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  is  that,  instead 
of  the  single  pendant  or  doAvmvard  wedge  on  the  Icft-hand 
side  to  Avhich  I called  attention  in  the  carliest  Nepalese  MSS. 

. (^Camhr.  Catal.,  p.  XLVI;  cp.  BUhler,  Horiuzi,  p.  78),  we 
find  a combination  of  two  Avedges,  forming  a doAvn-turned 
angle. 

ca  This  is  the  form  of  the  Cave  and  Gupta  inscriptions,  plus 
the  surmounting  arroAV-head.  The  absencc  of  the  modern 
vertical  sidc-line  has  been  noted  aboA^e. 
cha  The  body  of  the  letter  is  of  the  form  usual  in  all  the 
earlier  North  Indian  alphabets:  the  difference  betAveen  the 
tAA'o  forms  grten  in  the  table  simply  consisting  in  the  occa- 
sional  usc  of  a determinative  Avedge  added  to  the  side  of 
the  small  vertical  top-line  instead  of  the  normal  arroAAHiead. 
ja  This  letter  has  been  very  curiously  altered  as  to  the  Po- 
sition of  its  component  parts,  so  that  though  not  essentially 
different  from  several  of  the  early  forms,  it  is  at  first  one 
of  the  hardest  to  identify  of  the  letters  of  this  alphabet. 
All  the  three  originally  horizontal  members  have  been 
turned  aslant,  and  not  merely  tAvo  as  in  the  Horiuzi  ja. 
Bcsides  tbis  Ave  get  two  'aiTOAV-heads'  above,  and  a hooked 
end  added  to  the  right-hand  stroke. 
jha  This  curious  form  appai’cntly  arises  from  the  expansion 
of  the  Avedge,  Avhich  marks  in  the  Horiuzi  and  early  Ne- 
palese the  bottom  of  the  main  vertical  stroke  into  a flourish 
similar  to  that  noted  above  in  a initial  and  ka.  A hook 
has  been  added  to  the  right  as  in  the  Qfirada  though  dif- 
ferently  placed,  and  the  termination  of  the  hook  is  marked 
by  a Avedge  as  in  pa  beloAV. 
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iia  This  letter  is  practically  the  same  as  tlie  VI — VII*'*  Cen- 
tury fbrms.  The  right- hancl  appenclagc  however  is  en- 
largcd  and  surmounted  by  an  arrow-head  and  the  curve 
at  bottom  of  the  niain  vertical  stroke  becomes  the  long 
flourish  already  noticed.  This  last  feature  is  preserved  in 
the  modern  Bengali  form  of  na. 
ta  This  form  seems  to  be  quite  unique.  It  niay  be  noted  how- 
ever that  the  original  semicircle  like  a Roman  C was  re- 
placed  in  sevcral  of  the  Southern  alphabets  by  a fanciful 
wrinklcd  stroke.  But  this  stroke  represents  the  lower  and 
not  the  upper  segment  of  the  cii’cle.  If  our  letter  were 
turned  just  upside  down,  wc  should  get  a form  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Cera  or  Western  Cülukya,  as  given  by  Bur- 
ncU.  This  however  is  of  coiu'se  a mere  analogy.  The  form 
probably  arose  fi-om  shapes  like  the  Horiuzi  and  early 
Nepalese;  the  determinative  wedge  having  first  given  risc 
to  tlie  ciuding  form,  and  then  having  beeil  replaccd  in  its 
turn  by  another  wedge. 

tha,  (Iha  These  are  tlie  usual  early  N.  Lidian  shapes,  with  the 
adebtion  in  the  case  of  flia  of  the  determinative  wedge  at 
the  side,  and  of  the  arrow  head  to  the  dha. 
na  affords  another  good  instance  of  the  double  deternima- 
tive  wedge.  Just  as  ii  (guttural)  was  distinguished  by  this 
adebtion  from  ha  or  the  not  very  dissimbar  da,  so  this 
letter  is  parted  from  the  dental  nasal.  There  is  a conside- 
rable  resemblance  between  these  two  nasals  from  the  Agoka 
downwards,  as  iiiay  be  seen  from  D’’  Burgess’s  Table,  where 
also  we  observe  that  the  distinction  is  made  as  a rede  by 
the  lengthening  or  tivisting  of  the  top  of  the  cerebral  letter. 

In  the  dental  group: 

ta,  na  have  a resemblance  which  from  Gupta  times  is  as  troiible- 
some  as  it  is  common.  Ta  is  in  fact  nearly  identical  in  form  with 
the  modern  Nägarl  though  the  left-hand  member  generally 
preserves  soniething  of  the  charactcristic  downward  slope. 
tha  This  is  the  ordinary  Gupta  form,  replacing  the  earlier  dotted 
circle,  together  with  a determinative  side-wedge. 
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da  is  of  the  ordinm-y  slmpc,  witli  arrow-licad. 
dha  diffcrs  froin  tha  only  by  its  smallcr  size  and  less  fully 
circmlar  shape.  It  is  in  fact  a sliglit  inodilication  of  the 
Ayoka  semicirtde  tliat  occurs  tolerably  early. 
pa  l’he  double  form  of  this  letter  is,  as  already  obsei-ved,  re- 
markable.  Just  as  in  ordinary  Nägari,  ^ and  ij  assiime 
more  simple  and  archaic  forms  wlien  compounded  with 
certain  otlicr  letters,  so  here  in  the  forms  for  pä  and  pi, 
WC  find  a distinct  suiwival  of  tlic  simple  'pot-hook’  of  the 
Ayoka  Symbol,  while  the  normal  form  of  the  cdiaractcr 
(that  used  with  other  vowels)  reproducos  the  next  stage 
of  the  letter,  still  arehaic,  and  without  the  modern  to[> 
stiokc  Ol  1 ounded  base.  Ihe  absence  of  the  siipporting 
vertical  line  has  becn  noted  above  (p.  113). 
pha  The  aspirate  as  in  the  lloriuzi  ]\bS.  is  marked  by  an 
«ulded  curve,  the  exaet  position  of  which  seems  nniijiie, 
thoiigh  the  general  form  of  the  letter  is  not  remarkable, 
and  can  be  traeed  in  modern  Bengali. 
ha  is  more  cletirly  distinguished  froin  va  and  conies  nearer 
the  sqiiare  form  of  the  A^oka  and  early  aljiliabets,  than 
in  any  of  the  aneient  ÄbSS.  hitherto  discovered. 
bha  The  general  shape  agrecs  with  the  Nepalese  and  Horiiizi 
MSS.;  although  the  open  loop,  like  that  in  the  Nägari 
seems  to  be  a peciiliarity.  The  nearest  form  that  I have 
fouiid  is  that  of  the  Samangadh  plate  (Vll,  50  in  Biihler’s 
J'able). 

ma  1 )■■  Buhler  (Horiuzi  iMSS.,  p.  82)  nntes  that  'in  the  literary 
al])habets  the  lower  half  of  the  aneient  ma  has  always 
been  turned  sideways’.  Here,  then,  wc  find  for  the  first 
time  in  ]\I8S. ')  at  all  events,  a transitional  form,  in  which 
the  loop  is  on  its  way,  as  it  werc,  from  the  position  im- 
mediately  below,  as  seen  in  all  early  inseriptions,  to  that 
alongside  the  body  of  the  letter,  as  hitherto  found  in  JMSS., 

')  Tlie  Namli-nägari  con.stitutes,  indeed,  a sliglit  exception  to  this. 
But  the  loop  is  very  diminutive,  and  the  remainder  of  the  letter  square  as 
in  ordinary  Nagari. 
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in  wliich  incleed  tliis  loop  has  always  climinished  in  size 
and  generally  passed  into  a incre  round  dot.  The  form 
with  Viräma,  which  I also  give  in  the  Table,  is  still  nearer 
the  archaic  type. 

ya  As  D'"  Bllhler  observes,  this  a 'tcst-letter’.  From  the  table 
in  Biu’gess  it  will  be  seen  that  down  to  Gupta  tiines,  the 
straight  pei’pendicidar  line  forming  the  stem  of  the  letter 
divided  the  curves  tolerably  equally.  About  the  beginning 
of  Gupta  ei’a  hoAvever  the  left-hand  curve  became  much 
diininished  and  tinally  disappeared.  The  present  form  is 
thus  not  only  more  archa  icthan  any  known  MSS.,  but  re- 
presents  a stage  slightly  earlier  than  the  Gupta  or  early 
Cälukya  inscriptions  (Burnell,  PI.  111 — V). 

)•«  The  left-hand  inembcr  commcnted  on  at  length  by  1)'"  Bühler 
is  here  developed,  perhaps  as  a kind  of  penman’s  llourish, 
so  much  further  tlian  in  other  knoAvn  alphabcts,  as  to  con- 
stitute  this  a unique  form. 

la  This  letter  shoAVS  the  archaic  form  of  the  Gupta  Indo- 
Khera  plate  (Bühler,  p.  83  and  Table  IV.  b.  44)  plus  the 
double-Avedged  top  already  commcnted  on. 

vn  Except  that  the  charactcristic  aiTOAv-head  takes  the  place 
of  the  Amrtical  top-line  of  the  Agoka,  this  letter  preserves 
the  form  of  the  very  earliest  alphabets.  The  roundcd  loop, 
Avithout  side-linc,  distinguishes  it  from  MSS.  hitherto  knoAvn. 

qa  Tliis  form  is,  I think,  quite  unique,  at  all  evcnts  as 
regards  the  dot  in  the  middle.  This  featurc  may  be  com- 
parcd  Avith  the  early  dottcd  form  of  tha,  AAdiere  the  dot 
dcvclops  in  Gupta  times  into  a line.  As  the  occurrence  of 
this  letter  is  rare  or  doubtful  betöre  Gupta  times,  it  may 
be  not  too  much  to  suppose  a complete  parallelism, 
Avhich  AAmuld  lead  us  to  sec  in  this  form  a surviA'al  of  an 
early  form  of  qa  coeval  Avith  the  early  ilia.  It  may  be 
obseiwed  that  the  dot  is  distinctly  visible  in  our  insciäp- 
tion,  wherc  the  use  of  a line  AAmuld  have  been  equally 
easy  to  the  engi’aver  and  perhaps  somCAvhat  clearer  to 
the  reader. 
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nha  is  scparatccl  from  thc  ordinavy  Nagari  and  kindred  forms 
by  the  abscnce  of  tlic  vertical  sidc-line,  while  the  small 
nick  or  twist  on  the  rigbt-hand  side  distinguishes  it  from 
the  earliest  forms,  whieh,  beforc  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  cross -stroke,  show  a somewhat  similar  circle  oii 
the  left. 

sa  This  letter  nearly  agrees  with  the  eurious  and  somewhat 
isolatcd  form  of  the  Gupbi  Kuhaon  inscription  given  in 
the  tables  of  Burgess  and  of  Bühler.  To  preserve,  how- 
ever,  the  distinction  from  ma  the  loop  is  always  Icvel  Avith 
the  body  of  the  letter. 

ha  calls  for  no  special  comment,  being  of  simple  form  com- 
monly  oceurring  in  early  alphabets  of  both  Northeim  and 
»Southern  India. 


III.  Medial  vowels. 

ä is  denoted  by  the  half  down-stroke  eommonly  seen  in 
early  alphabets.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  half  doAvn- 
stroke  does  not  always  commencc  from  a point  Icvcl  with 
the  top  of  the  letter  that,  in  pronunciation,  it  is  inimedia- 
^ tely  to  follow,  but  in  the  case  of  conjunct  groups  it  often 
oecurs  above  the  line.  See  espcciaJly  the  group  of  ?-con- 
juncts  in  the  third  division  of  the  table  (rfhä,  rya). 
i The  expression  of  this  letter  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  peculiar  featiu’es  of  the  alphabet.  Instead  of  adding 
a cuiwe  above  the  consonant,  as  was  done  in  most  of 
the  early  writings,  we  find  simply  the  charactcristic 
arrow-head  or  triangle  left  open,  and  fonning  thus  a 
triangle  properly  so  called,  the  thrce  sides  being  distinct 
and  clear.  In  the  case  of  letters  such  as  ta  and  na  that  have 
no  arroAV-head,  the  open  triangle  is  formed  by  adding  tAVO 
lines  to  the  determinative  side-Avedge.  I may  add  that  in 
my  photograph  of  the  inscription  the  i in  the  AA'ord  m- 
rodha,  oceurring  in  thc  Buddhist  confession,  is  extremely 
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clear:  and  shows  that  \ve  are  here  dealing  with  no  meie 
pcnman’s  device,  but  an  cstablished  mode  of  expressing 
the  vowel. 

i Tliis  sign  amounts  almost  to  a doubling  of  the  last,  theic 
being  an  approacli  as  it  were  to  tlie  snperposition  of  a 
second  triangle.  In  the  Maurya  we  likewise  find  a doubling 
of  the  sign  for  i to  express  l. 

u This  vowel  oecurs  in  two  quite  distinct  forms.  1.  A smaU 
curve  tiumed  not  to  the  left,  but  to  the  right,  and  thus  resem- 
bling  the  sign  for  ri  in  Nagari.  This  form  is  rcstricted, 
as  far  as  I have  been  ahle  to  find,  to  use  with  the  con- 
sonants  ga,  ta  and  m (compound).  2.  The  flourish  turn- 
ing  to  the  left  and  attaclied  to  the  hottoni  of  the  letter 
by  a small  vcrtical.  This  particular  form  of  floiu’ish  secms 
charactcristic  of  the  alphabet  and  has  heen  ah’cady  noted 
in  a and  i medial,  and  in  Ica.  With  regard  to  the  nsc  of 
form  1 for  gu  and  tu,  it  will  bc  sccn  from  Bimiell’s  Tahlcs, 
Fl.  III— VI  that  in  the  Crdukya  a right-hand  curve  is  ge- 
ncraUy  used  for  these,  whUe  ncarly  all  the  rcmaining 
consonants,  just  as  in  the  present  alphabet,  nsc  a curve 
turning  to  the  left.  The  form  of  nt,  (as  an  uncompounded 
syllable)  is  pecidiar. 

ü This  letter  is  denoted  hy  the  addition  of  a small  stroke 
(horizontal  cxcep^  for  rü)  to  the  ü symhol. 
yi,  rl  I have  noted  above  in  niy  preliminary  ohservations  the  very 
remarkablc  and  archaic  feature  of  the  identity  of  ri  medial 
with  the  sign  for  ra  suffixed  to  consonants.  For  the  long 
vowel,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  sign  is  simply  douhled. 
e,-  ai,  0 and  au  are  expressed  in  the  manncr  usual  in  N.  Indian 
alphahets  of  the  middle  ages.  For  e and  ai  the  mai'ks  are 
angidar  instead  of  rounded,  preserving  herein  the  general 
eharacter  of  the  writing. 

IV.  Conjunct  consonants. 

Specimens  of  these  ai-e  given  in  the  third  division  of  the 
table.  In  groups  like  stka,  shka  we  may  note  that  the  modern 
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pructicci  of  pliicing  tlie  Icttcrs  alongside  of  onc  another,  instead 
of  the  tirst  above  thc  second,  has  not  come  into  use. 

Ä-pi’cdxed  is  always  deiiotcd  by  an  additional  arrow-bcad: 
gcnerally  immcdiately  above;  but  soinctimes  sligbtly  to  the  right 
of  the  inain  consonant. 


The  above  dctailed  exainination  will  liave  sbown  tbat  al- 
inost  cvevy  letter  has  some  peenliarity,  wliile  some,  as  e initial, 
tu,  va,  qa  and  i medial  present  forins  that  may  be 
ranked  as  nniqne. 

1 conld  bave  wisbed  tbat  it  bad  been  possible  to  me  to  pu- 
blisli  faesiniiles  of  both  ]\1S.  and  inscription.  The  former  is  re- 
presented  only  by  the  short  passage  reprodiieed  in  the  jdioto- 
lithogra{)h  given  below  my  table  of  letters;  tor  the  latter  my 
copies  are  hardly  adecjnate,  even  if  1 were  allowed  more  than 
the  lithogra])h  that  I pnblish  herewith.  The  foregoing  cssay  may 
serve  as  a preliminary  study  of  this  new  form  of  Indian  writing 
until  more  speeimens  are  discovered:  and  may  stimidate  search 
for  what  is  most  needed,  dated  inseriptions  and  IVISS. 

]\Iy  own  Impression  is  that  the  j)resent  documents  are  of 
about  the  same  period.  Even  the  Iloriuzi  1\1S>S.  are  now  thought 
by  some  Chinese  scholars  to  be  of  a less  early  dato  than  was 
at  first  stated,  and  thus  Ave  are  not  bouud  to  assumo  after  all 
that  in  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  twclfth  centuries  A.  D., 
in  which,  1 take  it,  this  Avriting  falls,  the  differenee  between 
the  written  and  the  ineised  character  was  generally  very  eon- 
siderable.  And  this,  if  we  put  aside  for  a moment  the  now») 
disputcd  pedigree  of  thc  Iloriuzi  1VI8S.,  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  Avhich  we  are  led  by  thc  study  of  most  early  1\ISS.  and  Con- 
temporary inseriptions,  cspccially  thosc  from  Nepal,  ln  that  coiin- 
try  this  holds  good  not  only  for  thc  group  of  doeuments  of  both  kinds 
of  the VI 11 — IX''’*  Cent,  previously  compared  by  thc  present  AATiter 
and  re-exainincd  by  1)''  Buhler  in  his  account  of  the  Horiuzi  MSS., 


>)  See  the  Athenceuvi  for  Jiily  and  August  t885,  pp.  17,  82,  176, 
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Lut  also  for  XI— XIP'"  Century  writing,  as  may  be  seen  from  my 
recently  discovered  Nepalese  inscriptions  of  this  period')  wbich 
are  not  more  archaic  than  Contemporary  M&S. 

Further  remarks  on  tliis  subject  woiild  be  prematurc.  We 
must  await  fi’esh  discoveries  and  fit  oim  tlieories  to  facts. 


Note  on  the  Candrälamkara. 

The  work  of  wbich  our  MS.  is  a fragment  is  the  Can- 
drälamkära,  a brief  commentary  or  tippanaka  on  the  grammati- 
cal  sütras  of  Candragomin.  At  leaf  17*>  wherc^)  a section  of  the 
work  ends  we  get  the  following  description : 

Cändre  vpäkarane  Candrälahkära-nämni  tippitake  shashthasyädhyä- 
yasya  tritlyah  pädah  samäptah  | 

Tippitaka  is  a slip  of  the  pen,  ot  course,  for  tippinaka. 
Tipinl  is  a form  for  the  more  usual  fippanl  that  I have  met  Avith 
clscAA'hei'e  in  colophons.  It  Avoiüd  seem  then  that  the  A\'oi-k  is  a 
'small  commentary’  or  collection  ot  adversai’ia  on  the  Cändra- 
vyäkarana.  Professor  Kielhorn,  \Adio  looked  through  the  MS.  when 
I brought  it  to  Vienna  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  Avas  in  fiict 
a super-commentary,  and  this  AueAv  is  borne  out  by  the  expres- 
sion  tikä-krit  at  f.  24*’  10. 

Not  being  a specialist  in  grammatical  literature  I hardly 
feel  qualified  to  give  a full  account  of  the  contents  of  the  MS. 
But  I have  compared  it  Avith  texts  and  commentaries  of  the 
Cändra  vyäkarana  in  the  Wright  collection  at  Cambridge,  and 
1 noAV  subjoin  a list  of  the  authors  quoted  by  our  commentator 
and  a foAv  other  passages  of  mtercst  that  I have  noted. 

fol.  7’’  5.  Bhagavän  Fäninih. 

')  See  my  'Jouniey  . . in  Nepal  and  Northern  India’,  pp.  8,  81. 

-)  The  nnmeration  of  the  leaves  is  all  lost  with  the  excoption  of  a 
few  pieces  of  figures,  sufficient  only  to  enable  me  to  see  that  the  System  of 
letter-numerals,  or  aksharaa  Avas  employed.  The  above  nnmbering  simply 
records,  until  the  MS.  has  been  throughly  read,  the  order  of  the  leaves  in 
the  MS.  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
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10“  3.  'Kälapäli , i.  c.  thc  followers  of  thc  Kaläpa  gram- 
mar  (cf.  SS**  8 quoted  below). 

10“  7.  Iti  Dhätupradijtah.  This  is  thc  coinraentary  on 
tlic  Dhat'U'päthci  by  Mciitreycii'ciJcshita  uscd  by  Colcbrookc  (^Essuys^ 
11,  9,  30  etc.). 

10“  8.  7athä  ca  Qahdasägarah. 

13*'  lin.  Vi'ihaspalir  Indram  pratipadam  qabdapäräyanam 
proväca, 

IS**  3.  m Für  na  c an  drall.  1 piirchased  in  Nepal  a portion 
of  tlie  Dhätiqjaräyana,  a rare  work,  of  this  author.  1 liavc  Icnt 
it  to  Professor  Aufreclit  at  present. 

IO**  5.  Catushkan  talcam  iti  siddham  avyutpannäny  aunadi- 
kCmlti  R aksli i tah.^) 

22*^  5 — 0.  Harigcandreti  räjarshir  äsld  iti  cänukaranam 
iti  Furushottamah. 

24“  4.  Ata  eva  qnännali  gnäsor  lopa  ity  atra  gitkaranasya 
viceshanärthatväd  iti  gnania  vidhau  JayädityaJi. 

33**  3.  YUSHMA'^)  ||  pärvva  prasiddha  glokänurodhäd  va- 
kshyamänam  ihaiva  dargitam  ekavishayatvät  | yuvayor  ävayor  iti 
jheyam  \ tavätra  mamätreti  ca  \ ekavacanasya  te  me  ity  aträsam- 
bhaväd  iti  valäditvasya  | yadvä  na  hi  yatra  yad  vihitam  tatra 
tad  atidigyata  iti  caturthl  dvivacane  pi  aprasahgak  dvitlyä  ca- 
turthlshaslithyantayor  ity  athavä  yuyavibhaktitväd  äsäni  yiigan- 
tayor  iti  Kütyäyana-süfravat  karttavye  vibliaktinirdego  jüäpakam. 
Geye  kena  vinitau  väni  iti  RaghulF)  | yuväm  ity  arthe  ca  pra- 
thamäyäni  \ tathätra  tvitlyäyäm  \ yadmmair  havarnät  sa(l)  purä 
nandena  bhashitäh  | gvutam  te  vacas  tasyeti  \ mayä  tvayä  ity 
arthe  mänto  ’yani  ädegah  nutma  täoan  matam  adali  grüyatäm 
ahga  väni  asi  [sic]  jnätasäro  ’pi  khalv  ekali  | gandigdhe  [sic]  kä- 
ryavastunlti  Maghali  ^)  \ väni  nau  doitva  iti  Käläpäh  || 

34'’ 5.  Vakshyaniäna-vä-gabdänuvrittyä  jätl  yaträna  vä  dhä(?) 
iti  Räj agrlh. 

')  Coinparo  Colebrooko’s  Esaai/s  11,  38,  note. 

2)  Cf.  Prtnini  Vlll.  1,  20. 

2)  Baffhu-vavica,  XV.  09. 

■•)  Qi(iup(ilab°  II.  12. 
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Cf  16'^  2.  PHULLA  ')  | phidlavan  iti  hhavati  kta  kla  vat- 

vov  (?)  üdGQCtt'Vücl  iti  RäjüQTiJi. 

Also  of  tlie  same  authority  in  the  plural  (honorific?); 

33»  6.  ANl'A  II  sütram  idam  akritraivähhivyaktigralianam. 

■püvvcLsütTG  Räj cigvthhili  kvita/nx. 

PARASYA  II  parapadasija  vihhnkter  ämä  guno  vidhiynte 

Räjacribhih. 

34’'  8.  iti  Jitärih. 

Durgasiinha  and  the  Durga-tlkä  are  thrice  mentioned 

12»  10,  10,  and  34’’  10. 

Lastly,  we  have  an  udäharana  taken  doubtless  from  the 
extensive  lost  literatiu’e  of  the  sütras  of  Northern  Buddhisra 
(34”  2—3): 

Ata  eva  vyavadhäne  pi  viparyaye  ca  pravarttate  evam  eiat 
Suhhüte  evam  etat  \ sädJm  khulu  punas  tu  Suhhüte  sädhu  \ . . 
[säjdhu  sädhu  Subhüte  sädhu  evam  etat  Bhagavann  evam.  etat 
Sugateti  Haribhadrapädäh  || 

This  is  doubtless  the  Harihhadra  of  the  Madhyamaka 
school  mentioned  by  Täränätha  (Wassiliew,  p.  324  [355]). 


1)  Cf.  Pänini  VIII.  ii.  55. 


ARROW-HEADED  OR  POINT-HEADED  CHARACTER. 
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T 
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iz 

i Hau-  etaJü. 
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4« 

4>  A tt  ^ 

hä-  ^ />a  jw 
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fr  »V 

^ s ® 

du  v^a 

^ gr  ^ 

&■  fu-  -m  ya  ^ it^ 

(ji.  >e. 

|r  >ar  ^ 

%iä. 
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"ti  ia, 
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P/t^to-/ftt/>cyrr,jtJ<-  ,>f  a.  J^fw  af  ef  t>  -iz/Xy^-rf 
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On  the  Bakhshäli  Manuseript. 

By 

Dr.  R.  Hocrnlc. 

Witb  tliree  photozincograplis. 


The  manusciipt  ■vvhicli  I have  the  honour,  this  raovning,  of 
placing  before  you,  was  found,  as  you  will  recollect,  in  May  1881, 
near  Ji  village  called  Bakhshäli,  lying  in  the  Yusufzal  district  of 
the  Peshawei’  division,  at  the  extreme  Northwestern  frontier  of 
India.  It  was  dug  out  by  a peasant  in  a niined  enclosiu’e,  where 
it  lay  between  stones.  After  the  find  it  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Panjab  who  transmitted  it  to 
me  for  examination  and  eventual  publication. 

The  manuseript  is  written  in  Shärada  character  of  a rather 
aneient  type,  and  on  leaves  of  birch-bark  which  from  age  have 
become  dry  like  tinder  and  exti’emely  fragile.  Unfortunately, 
probably  through  the  careless  handling  of  the  finder,  it  is  now 
in  an  excessively  mutdated  condition,  both  with  regard  to  the 
sizc  and  the  number  of  the  leaves.  Their  present  size,  as  you 
observe  (see  Plate  I),  is  about  G by  S'/j  inches;  their  original 
size,  howevcr,  must  have  been  about  7 by  8Y4  inches.  This 
might  have  been  presumed  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  old 
birck-bark  manuscripts  were  always  written  on  leaves  of  a squaidsh 
size.  But  I was  enabled  to  determine  the  point  by  a curious  fact. 
The  mutilated  leaf  which  contains  a portion  of  the  271/2  süti’a, 
shows  at  top  and  bottom  the  remainders  of  two  large  square 
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figui’cs,  such  as  aro  uscd  in  writing  avitlimctical  notations.  These 
whcn  completed  prove  that  the  leaf  iii  its  original  state  must 
have  measured  approximately  7 by  81/4  inches.  The  number  of 
the  existing  leaves  is  seventy.  This  can  only  be  a small  portion 
of  the  Avhole  manuscript.  For  neither  beginning  nor  end  is  pre- 
served;  nor  are  somc  leaves  forthcoming  which  are  specifically 
referred  to  in  the  existing  fragments.’)  From  all  appearances, 
it  must  have  been  a large  work,  perhaps  divided  in  chapters 
or  sections.  The  existing  leaves  inchide  only  the  middle  portion 
of  the  work  or  of  a division  of  it.  The  earliest  sütra  that  I have 
found  is  the  the  latest  is  the  57 The  lateral  margins 
which  usually  cxhibit  the  numbering  of  the  leaves  are  broken 
off.  It  is  thus  impossible  even  to  guess  what  the  original  number 
of  the  leaves  may  have  been. 

The  leaves  of  the  manuscript,  A\’hcn  rcccived  hy  me,  were 
found  to  be  in  great  confusion.  Considering  that  of  each  leaf 
the  top  and  bottom  (nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  leaf)  are  lost, 
thus  destroying  their  connection  with  one  another,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  read  and  arrange  in  order 
the  fragments.  After  much  trouble  1 have  read  and  transcribed 
the  whole,  and  have  even  succeeded  in  arranging  in  consecutive 
Order  a not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  leaves  containing 
eightcen  sütras.  The  latter  portion  I have  also  translated  in 
English. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  manuscript  being  lost,  both 
the  namc  of  the  work  and  of  its  author  are  unknown.  The  sub- 
jcct  of  the  work,  however,  is  arithmctic.  It  contains  a great 
variety  of  prohlems  relating  to  daily  life.  The  following  are 
oxamples.  ,In  a carriage,  instcad  of  10  horscs,  there  are  yoked  5; 
the  distance  traversed  by  the  former  was  one  hundred,  how  much 
will  the  other  horses  be  able  to  accomplish?'  Te  following  is 
more  complicated:  ,A  certain  person  travels  5 yojanas  on  the 


>)  Tims  at  the  end  of  tho  10“'  sütra,  instead  of  tho  usnal  explanation, 
there  is  tho  followinp;  note:  evaiii  sUtram  \ ilviRya  imtre  vivariläsli.  Tlie  leaf 
referred  to  is  not  preserved. 
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first  day,  and  3 more  on  eacli  succeeding  day;  another  wlio 
travels  7 yojanas  on  each  day,  lias  a start  of  5 days;  in  what 
time  will  they  meet?’  The  following  is  still  more  complicated: 
'Of  3 merchants  the  first  possesses  7 horses,  the  second  9 ponies, 
the  third  10  camels;  each  of  them  gives  away  3 animals  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  themselves;  the  result  is  that  the  value 
of  their  i*espective  properties  becomes  equal;  how  much  was  the 
value  of  each  merchant’s  original  property,  and  what  was  the 
value  of  each  animal?’  The  method  prescribed  in  the  rules  for 
the  Solution  of  these  problems  is  extremely  mechanical,  and  re- 
duces  the  labour  of  thinking  to  a minimum.  For  cxample,  the 
last  mentioncd  pi-oblcm  is  solvcd  thus:  'Subti’act  the  gift  (3)  se- 
verally  from  the  original  quantities  (7,  9,  10).  Älultiply  the  re- 
maindere  (4,  6,  7)  among  themselves  (168, 168,  168).  Divide  each 
of  these  products  by  the  coiTCsponding  remainder  (— ®— , ^). 

The  results  (42,  28,  24)  arc  the  values  of  the  3 classcs  of  animals. 
Being  multiplied  with  the  numbers  of  the  animals  originally  pos- 
sessed  by  the  merchants  (42 . 7,  28 . 9,  24 . 10),  Ave  obtain  the 
values  of  their  original  properties  (294,  252,  240).  The  Amlue  of 
the  properts  of  each  merchant  after  the  gift  is  equal  (262,  262, 
262).’  The  rules  are  expressed  in  very  concise  language,  but  are 
fully  explained  by  means  of  examples.  Generally  there  are  two 
examples  to  each  rulc  (or  sütra),  but  sometimes  there  are  many; 
the  25“‘  sütra  has  no  less  than  15  examples.  The  rules  and 
examples  are  written  in  verse;  the  explanations,  Solutions  and 
all  the  i’est  are  in  prose.  The  metre  used  is  the  shloka. 

The  subject-mattcr  is  divided  in  sütras.  In  each  sütra  the 
matter  is  arranged  as  follows.  First  comes  the  rule,  and  then 
the  example,  introduced  by  the  word  tadä.  Next,  the  example 
is  repeated  in  the  form  of  a notation  in  figures,  which  is  caUed 
sthäpana.  This  is  followed  by  the  solution  which  is  caUed  karana. 
Finally  comes  the  proof,  called  pratyaya.  This  arrangement  and 
tenninology  differ  somcAvhat  from  tbose  used  in  the  arithmetic 
of  Brahmagupta  and  Bhäskai'a.  Instead  of  simply  sütra,  the  latter 
use  the  tenn  karana-sütra.  The  example  they  call  uddeshaka  or 
udäliarana.  For  sthäpana  they  say  vyäsa.  As  a rule  they  give 
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no  full  Solution  or  proof,  but  the  mere  answer  to  tlie  problera. 
Occasionally  a solution  is  given,  but  it  is  not  called  karana. 

The  System  of  notation  used  in  the  Baklishäll  arithmetic 
is  much  the  saine  as  that  employed  in  the  arithinetical  works  of 
Brahmagupta  and  Bhäskara.  Therc  is,  however,  a very  iinpor- 
üint  exception.  The  sign  for  the  negative  quantity  is  a cross  (-|-). 
It  looks  exactly  like  our  modern  sign  for  the  positive  quantity, 
but  is  placed  aftcr  the  numbcr  which  it  qualifies.  Thus  1+ 
means  12 — 7 (i.  e.  5).  This  is  a sign  which  I have  not  met  with 
in  any  other  Indian  arithmetic;  nor  so  far  as  I have  bcen  able 
to  ascertain,  is  it  known  in  India  at  all.  The  sign  now  used 
is  a dot  placed  over  the  number  to  which  it  refers.  Here,  there- 
fore,  there  appears  to  be  a mark  of  great  antiquity.  As  to  its 
origin  I am  unable  to  suggest  any  satisfactory  explanation.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Thibaut  of  Benares,  that  Diophantus 
in  Ins  Greek  arithmetic  uses  the  letter  tj^  (short  for  reversed 

(thus  i{>),  to  indicate  the  negative  quantity.  There  is  undoubtcdly 
a slight  resemblancc  between  the  two  signs;  but  considering 
that  the  Hindüs  did  not  gct  their  clements  of  the  arithinetical 
Science  from  the  Greeks,  a native  origin  of  the  negative  sign 
seems  more  probable.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Indian  arithmetic 
to  indicate  a particular  factum  by  the  initial  syllable  of  a word 
of  that  Import  subjoined  to  the  terms  which  compose  it.  Thus 
addition  may  be  indicated  by  yu  (short  for  yuta),  e.  q.  \ 5 
means  5 -|-  7 (c.  e.  12).  In  the  casc  of  substraction  or  the  ne- 
gative quantity  rina  would  be  the  indicatory  word  and  jd  the 
indicatory  syllable.  The  difliculty  is  to  explain  the  connection 
between  the  letter  fi  ('^)  and  the  Symbol  +.  The  latter  very 
closcly  resembles  the  letter  k (^)  in  its  ancient  shape  (+)  as 
used  in  the  Ashoka  alphabct.  The  word  kana  or  kantyas  which 
had  once  occurred  to  me,  is  hardly  satisfactory. 

A whole  number,  when  it  occurs  in  an  arithnietical  Opera- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  given  examples,  is  in- 
dicated by  placing  the  number  1 under  it.  This,  however,  is  a 
practice  which  is  still  occasionally  observed  in  India.  It  may 
be  Avorth  noting  tliat  the  number  one  is  ahvays  designatcd  by 
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the  Word  thus  sarüpa  or  rüpädhika  'adding  one',  rüpona 

'deducting  one'.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  use  of  a sym- 
bolie  niimeral  word  is  the  word  rasa  for  six  which  occurs  once 
in  an  example  in  sQtra  53. 

Tlie  following  Statement,  from  the  first  example  of  the 
25‘’*  Sütra,  affords  a good  example  of  the  System  of  notation 
employed  in  the  Bakhshäll  arithmetic: 


1 1 1 
•111 
1 3-|-  3-}-  3+ 


hhä  32 


phalam  108 


Here  the  initial  dot  is  iised  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
use  the  letter  x to  denote  the  unknown  quantity  the  value  of 
which  is  sought.  The  niimber  1 under  the  dot  is  the  sign  of  the 
whole  (in  this  case,  unknown)  number.  A fraction  is  denoted 
by  placing  one  number  under  the  other  without  any  line  of 
Separation;  thus  J is  i.  e.  one-third.  A mixed  number  is  shown 
by  placing  the  three  numbers  under  one  another ; thus  1 is  1 -f- 1 
or  1},  i.  e.  one  and  one-third.  Hence  1^  means  1 — | (i.  e.  |). 
Miütiplication  is  usually  indicated  by  placing  the  numbers  side 
by  side;  thus  | S I phalam  20  means  | X 32  =:  20.  Similarly 
1+  1+  1+  “eans'IXIXI  Ol’  (I)®,  0-  0.,^.  Bliä  is  an  abbre- 
viation  of  bhäga  'parf  and  means  that  the  number  preceding 
it  is  to  be  divided.  Hence  1^  1^  bhä  means  The  whole 
Statement,  therefore. 


I 1 1 

•111 
1 3_|_  3_}_  3-|_  bha  32 


phalam  108 


means  ^ X 32  = 108,  and  may  be  thus  explained:  'a  cei’tain 
number  is  found  by  dividing  with  ^ and  multiplying  with  32; 
that  number  is  108’. 

The  dot  is  also  used  for  another  purpose,  namely  as  one 
of  the  ten  fundamental  figures  of  the  decimal  System  of  notation 


1)  This  Word  was  at  first  read  by  me  wpa.  The  reading  rUpa  was  sug- 
gested  to  me  by  Professor  A.  Weber,  and  though  not  so  well  agreeing  with 
the  manuscript  characters,  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
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or  the  zero  ( 0 1 2 3 4 5 G 7 8 9).  Tt  is  still  so  used  in  India  for 
both  purposes,  to  indicatc  the  unknown  quantity  as  well  as  the 
naiight.  AVith  us  the  dot,  or  rather  its  Substitute  the  circle  (°), 
has  only  retaincd  the  lattcr  of  its  tAvo  intents,  being  siraply  the 
zero  figure,  or  the  'mark  of  position’  in  the  deciinal  System. 
The  Indian  usage,  however,  scems  to  show,  hoAv  the  zero  arosc 
and  that  it  arose  in  India.  The  Indian  dot,  unlike  our  modern 
zero,  is  not  properly  a nunierical  figure  at  all.  It  is  simply  a 
sign  to  indicate  an  empty  place  or  a hiatus.  This  is  clearly 
shoAvn  by  its  namc  shünya  'empty’.  The  empty  place  in  an 
arithmetical  Statement  might  or  might  not  be  capable  of  being 
filled  up,  according  to  circumstances.  Occun’ing  in  a row  of 
figures  arranged  decimally  or  according  to  the  'value  of  position’, 
the  empty  place  could  not  be  filled  up,  and  the  dot  therefore 
signified  'naught’,  or  stood  in  the  place  of  the  zero.  Thus  the 
two  figures  3 and  7,  placed  in  juxtaposition  (37)  mean  'thirty 
seven’,  but  Avith  an  'empty  spacc’  interposed  betAA'cen  them  (3  7), 
they  mcan  'thrce  hundred  and  seven’.  To  prevent  misunder- 
standing  the  presence  of  the  'empty  space’  AAms  indicated  by  a 
dot  (3‘7),  or  by  Avhat  in  noAv  the  zero  (307).  On  the  other  liand, 
occixrring  in  the  Statement  of  a problem,  the  'empty  place’  could 
be  filled  up,  and  here  the  dot  Avhich  marked  its  pi'csence,  signi- 
fied a 'something’  AA'hich  AAms  to  be  discovered  and  to  be  put  in 
the  empty  place.  In  the  course  of  time,  and  out  of  India,  the 
lattcr  signification  of  the  dot  Avas  discardcd;  and  the  dot  thus 
becamc  simply  the  sign  for  'naught’  or  the  zero,  and  assumed 
the  A’alue  of  a proper  figure  of  the  deciinal  System  of  notation, 
being  the  'mark  of  position’.  In  its  double  signification  AAdiich 
still  sui’vives  in  India,  Ave  can  still  discern  an  indication  of  that 
countiy  as  its  birth  placc. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  manuscript  am  unable  to  offer 
a very  definite  opinion.  The  composition  of  a HindO  Avork  on 
arithmetic,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  Bakhshäll  MS.  seems 
necessarily  to  presuppose  a country  and  a period  in  Avhich  Ilindü 
civilisation  and  Brahmanical  leaming  flourished.  Noav  the  country 
in  AAdiich  Bakhshrdi  lies  and  Avhich  formed  part  of  the  Hindfl 
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kingdoin  of  Kabul,  was  early  lost  to  Hindu  civilisation  tbrough 
the  conquests  of  the  Muhammedan  rulers  of  Ghazni,  and  espe- 
cially  through  the  celebrated  expeditions  of  Mahinüd,  towards 
the  end  of  the  10“'  and  the  beginning  of  the  11^’’  centuries  A.  D. 
In  those  troublons  times  it  was  a common  practicc  for  the  learncd 
Hindus  to  bury  their  manuscript  treasures.  Possibly  the  Bakhshäll 
i\IS.  may  be  one  of  these.  In  any  ease  it  cannot  well  be  placed 
much  later  than  the  10“'  Century  A.  D.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  somewhat  older.  The  Shärada  charactcrs  used  in  it, 
exhibit  in  several  rcspccts  a rather  archaic  type,  and  afford 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  the  manuscript  may  perhaps  go 
back  to  the  8“'  or  9“'  Century.  But  in  the  present  state  of  oim 
epigraphical  knowledge,  arguments  of  this  kind  arc  always  some- 
what hazardous.  The  usual  form,  in  which  the  numeral  ligures 
occur  in  the  manuscript  arc  the  following: 

/V.  or  o or  3 ^ or  ^ ^ ^ T?"  • 

1 2 3 4567890 

Quito  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  agc  of  the  manu- 
script is  that  of  the  agc  of  the  work  contained  in  it.  There  is 
every  reason  to  bclieve  that  the  Bakhshrdl  arithmetic  is  of  a 
very  considerably  earlier  date  than  the  manuscript  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  iis.  I am  disposed  to  believc  that  the  com- 
position  of  the  former  must  be  referred  to  the  eai’licst  centuries 
of  our  cra,  and  that  it  may  date  from  the  3^  or  4‘’*  centm-y 
A.  D.  The  arguments  making  for  this  conclusion  arc  briefly  the 
following. 

In  the  hrst  place,  it  appears  that  the  carliest  mathcniatical 
Works  of  the  Hindüs  were  written  in  the  Uhloka  measurc;') 
but  from  about  the  end  of  the  Century  A.  D.  it  bccamc  the 
fashion  to  use  tlic  Ärya  measurc.  Aryabhatta  c.  500  A.  D.,  Va- 
räha  IMihira  c.  550,  Brahmagupta  c.  630,  all  wrotc  in  the  lattcr 
measurc.  Not  only  were  new  works  written  in  it,  but  also  Shloka 
Avorks  were  revised  and  rccast  in  it.  Now  the  Bakhshäll  arith- 


q See  Professor  Kern’s  Introduction  to  Varäha  Mihira. 
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metic  is  written  in  the  Shloka  measurc;  and  tliis  circnmstance 
carrics  its  comjiosition  back  to  a time  anterior  to  that  change 
of  litcrary  fashion  in  the  5‘**  Century  A.  D. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Bakhshäll  arithmetic  is  ■written 
in  that  peculiar  langiiage  -which  used  to  he  callcd  the  'Gäthä 
dialect’,  hut  which  is  rather  the  literary  form  of  the  ancient 
Northwestern  Präkrit  (or  Pfili).  It  exhihits  a stränge  mixture  of 
what  we  should  now  call  Sanskint  and  Präkrit  foims.  As  showm 
by  the  inscription  (e.  g.,  of  the  Indoseythian  kings  in  Matlmrä) 
of  that  period,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use,  in  North- 
western India,  for  literary  purposes  tili  about  the  end  of  the 
S“*  Century  A.  D.,  when  the  pi'oper  Sanskrit,  hitherto  the  language 
of  the  Brahmanic  schools,  gradually  came  into  general  use  also 
for  secular  compositions.  The  older  literary  language  may  have 
lingered  on  some  time  longer  among  the  Buddhists  and  Jains, 
hut  this  would  only  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  religious,  not 
of  secular  compositions.  Its  use,  therefore,  in  the  Bakhshäll  arith- 
metic points  to  a date  not  later  than  the  3*’  or  4*'’*  Century  A.  D. 
for  the  composition  of  that  work. 

In  the  third  place,  in  sevcral  cxamplcs,  the  Bvo  words 
dlnära  and  dramma  occur  as  denominations  of  money.  These 
words  are  the  Indian  forms  of  the  latin  denaritts  and  the  greek 
drachme.  The  former,  as  current  in  India,  was  a gold  coin,  the 

lattcr  a silver  coin.  Golden  denarii  were  first  coined  at  Rome 

in  207  B.  C.  The  Indian  gold  pieces,  con-esponding  in  weight 
to  the  Roman  gold  denarius,  were  those  coined  hy  the  Indoscy- 
thian  kings,  whose  linc  heginning  Avith  Kadphises,  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  centuiy  B.  C.,  probahly  extended  to  about  the 

end  of  the  3'*  Century  A.  D.  Roman  gold  denarii  themsclvcs,  as 

shown  by  the  numerous  finds,  AAmre  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
India,  in  the  earliest  centuries  of  our  era.  The  gold  dinärs  most 
numerously  found  are  those  of  the  Indoseythian  kings  Kanishka 
and  Huvishka,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian 
and  Antonius  Pius,  all  of  Avhom  reigned  in  the  2"'^  Century  A.  D. 
The  way  in  Avhich  the  two  terms  are  used  in  the  Bakhshäll 
arithmetic  seems  to  indicate  that  the  gold  dlnära  and  the  silver 
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dramma  formed  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  day.  This  circum- 
stance  again  points  to  seine  time  within  the  three  first  centuries 
of  tlie  Christian  era  as  the  datc  of  its  composition. 

A fourth  point,  also  indicative  of  antiquity  which  I liave 
alrcady  advertcd  to,  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  cross  (+)  as  the 
sign  of  the  negative  quantity. 

Therc  is  another  point  which  may  be  worth  mentioning 
thoiigh  I do  not  know  whether  it  may  help  in  determining  the 
probable  datc  of  the  work.  The  year  is  reckoned  in  the  Bakhshall 
arithmetic  as  consisting  of  360  days.  Thus  in  one  place  the  fol- 
lowing  calculation  is  given:  Tf  in  of  a year  2982  ^2? 
spent,  how  much  is  spent  in  one  day?’  Here  it  is  explained 
that  the  lower  denomination  (adha-ch-chheda)  is  360  days,  and 
the  resiilt  (lihala)  is  given  as  (i.  e.  ^‘?27°”8o^^6o  )• 


In  Connection  with  this  qnestion  of  the  age  of  the  Bakhshäli 
work,  I may  note  a cii’cumstance  which  appears  to  point  to  a 
peculiar  Connection  of  it  with  the  Brahmasiddhänta  of  Brahma- 
gupta.  There  is  a curious  resemblance  beBveen  the  50‘'‘  sütra  of 
the  Bakhshäli  arithmetic,  or  rather  with  the  algebraical  example 
occurring  in  that  sfltra,  and  the  49*’*  sütra  of  the  chapter  on 
algebra  in  the  Brahmasiddhänta.  In  that  sütra,  Brahmagupta 
lirst  quotes  a nilc  in  prose,  and  then  adds  another  Version  of 
it  in  the  Äryä  measure.  Unfortunately  the  rule  is  not  preseiwed 
in  the  Bakhshäli  MS.,  but  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  rules,  it 
would  have  becn  in  the  form  of  a shloka  and  in  the  North- 
western Präkrit  (or  'Gäthä  dialect’).  Brahmagupta  in  quoting  it, 
would  naturally  put  it  in  what  he  considered  correct  Sanskrit 
prose,  and  would  then  give  Ins  own  Version  of  it  in  his  favourite 
Äryä  measure.  I bclieve  it  is  gencrally  admitted  that  Indian 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  at  least,  is  of  entirely  native  origin.  While 
siddhänta  writers,  like  Brahmagupta  and  his  predecessor  Arya- 
bhatta,  might  have  borrowed  their  asti'onomical  elements  from 
the  Greeks  or  from  books  founded  themselves  on  Greek  Science, 
they  took  their  arithmetic  from  native  Indian  sources.  Of  the 
Jains  it  is  well  known  that  they  possess  astronomical  books  of 
a very  ancient  type,  showing  no  traces  of  Western  or  Greek 
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influeiicc.  In  Inclia  avithinetic  and  algebra  are  usually  trcatcd 
as  portions  of  works  on  astronoiny.  In  any  casc  it  is  impossible 
tliat  thc  Jains  should  not  h<ave  possessod  their  own  trcatises  on 
aritlimetic  wlien  they  posscssed  such  on  asti’onoiny.  Tlie  early 
Buddhists,  too,  arc  known  to  have  been  proficients  in  mathe- 
niatics.  Ihe  prevalcnce  of  Buddhisin  in  Northwestern  India,  in 
tlie  early  centnries  of  our  era,  is  a well  known  faet.  That  in 
those  early  times  there  were  also  large  Jain  communities  in  those 
regions  is  testified  by  the  remnants  of  Jain  sculpture  found  near 
Älathurä  and  elsewhere.  From  the  faet  of  the  general  use  of  the 
Northwestern  Präkrit  (or  the  'Gäthä  dialect’)  for  literaiy  purposes 
among  the  early  Buddhists  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
its  use  prevailed  also  among  the  Jains  between  whom  and  the 
Buddhists  there  was  so  much  similarity  of  manners  and  customs. 
There  is  also  a diffusedness  in  the  mode  of  composition  of  the 
Bakhshäli  work  which  reminds  one  of  the  similar  characteristic 
observed  in  Buddhist  and  Jain  literature.  All  thesc  circumstances 
put  together  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  in  the  Bakhshäli  MS. 
we  have  preserved  to  us  a fragment  of  an  early  Buddhist  or 
Jain  work  on  arithmetic  (perhaps  a portion  of  a larger  work  on 
astronoiny)  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  sources  from  which 
thc  later  Indian  astronomers  took  their  arithmetical  information. 
These  carlicr  sources,  as  wc  know,  were  written  in  the  shloka 
measure,  and  when  they  bclongcd  to  the  Buddhist  or  Jain  litc- 
rature,  must  have  been  eomposed  in  the  ancient  Northwestern 
Präkrit.  Both  thesc  points  arc  characteristics  of  thc  Bakhshäli 
work.  I may  add  that  onc  of  the  rcasons  why  the  earlier  works 
were,  as  we  arc  told  by  tradition,  revised  and  rewritten  in  the 
Äryä  measure  by  later  writers  such  as  Brahmagupta,  may  have 
been  that  in  their  time  thc  litcrary  form  (Gäthä  dialect)  of  the 
Northwestern  Präkrit  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a barba- 
rous  and  ungrammatical  jargon  as  compared  with  their  own  classi- 
cal  Sanskrit.  In  any  case  the  Buddhist  or  Jain  character  of  the 
Bakhshäli  ai’ithmetic  woidd  be  a fnrther  mark  of  its  high  antiquity. 

Throughout  the  Bakhshäli  arithmetic  the  dccimal  System 
of  notation  is  employed.  This  System  rests  on  the  principle  of 
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the  'value  of  position’  of  the  nurabcrs.  It  is  certain  that  this  prin- 
ciple  was  kno'wn  in  India  as  early  as  500  A.  D.  Therc  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  sliould  not  have  been  discovcred  therc  con- 
siderably  carlier.  In  fact,  if  the  antiquity  of  tlie  Bakhshäll  arith- 
metic  be  admitted  on  othcr  grounds,  it  affords  evidence  of  an 
earlier  date  of  the  discovery  of  that  principle.  As  regards  the 
zero,  in  its  modern  sensc  of  a 'mark  of  position  and  one  of  the 
ten  fundamental  figures  of  the  dccimal  System  (0123456789), 
its  discovery  is  undoubtedly  much  later  than  the  discovery  of  the 
'value  of  position’.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  latter  principle  to  numbers  in  ordinary  wnting 
woidd  have  been  nearly  impossible  Avithout  the  employment  of 
some  kind  of  'mark  of  position’,  or  some  mark  to  indicate  the 
'empty  place’  (shvnya).  Thus  the  figure  7 may  mean  either  'seven 
or  'seventy’  or  'seven  hundred’  according  as  it  be  or  be  not 
supposed  to  be  prcceded  by  one  (7  • or  70)  or  tAvo  (7  • • or  700) 
'empty  places’.  Unless  the  prescnce  of  these  'empty  places’  or 
the  'position’  of  the  figure  7 be  indicated,  it  Avoidd  be  impossible 
to  read  its  'value’  coiTectly.  Noav  AA'hat  the  Indians  did,  and  in- 
deed  still  do,  Avas  simply  to  use  for  this  purposc  the  sign  Avhich 
they  Averc  in  the  h.abit  of  using  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
any  empty  place  or  omission  Avhatsoever  in  a AAU’itten  composi- 
tion;  that  is  the  dot.  It  seems  obvious  from  the  exigencies  of 
AAU’iting  that  the  use  of  the  Avell  knoAvn  dot  as  the  mark  of  an 
empty  place  must  have  suggcstcd  itself  to  the  Indians  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  employ  their  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
'value  position’  in  ordinary  AATiting.  In  India  the  use  of  the  dot 
as  a Substitute  of  the  zero  must  have  long  preceded  the  disco- 
very of  the  pi’oper  zero,  and  must  have  been  contemporaneous 
Avith  the  discovery  of  that  principle.  Thcre  is  nothing  in  the 
Bakhsliäll  arithmetic  to  shoAV  that  the  dot  is  used  as  a proper 
zero,  and  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  'mark  of 
an  empty  place’.  The  employment,  therefore,  of  the  dccimal 
System  of  notation,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  Bakhshäll  arithmetic  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  suggested  antiquity  of  it. 
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I liavc  alrcady  statccl  that  the  Baklishäli  arithmetic  is  written 
in  tho  so-called  'Gätliä  dialect’,  or  in  that  literary  form  of  the 
Northwestern  Präkrit,  which  preceded  the  employment,  in  secu- 
lar  composition,  of  the  classical  Sanskrit.  Its  literary  form  con- 
sisted  m wliat  may  be  callcd  (from  the  Sanskrit  point  of  view) 
an  imperfect  sanskritisation  of  tlie  vernacidar  Präkrit.  Uence  it 
exhibits  at  every  turn  the  pecnliar  cliaracteristics  of  the  under- 
lying  vernacular.  The  following  are  some  specimens  of  ortho- 
graphical  pecnliarities. 

Insertion  of  enphonic  consonants:  of  m,  in  eka-m-ekatvmh, 
bhritako-m-ekapanditah;  of  r,  in  tri  - r - äshiti,  labhate-r- 
astau. 

Insertion  of  s:  vibhaktam-s-uttare,  Ksiyate-s-traya.  This  is 
a pecnliarity  not  clsewhere  known  to  me,  either  in  Prä- 
krit or  in  Päli. 

Donbling  of  consonants:  in  componnds,  prathama-d-dhänte, 
eka-s-samkhyä;  in  sentcnccs,  yadi-s-sadbhi,  ete-s-sama- 
dhanä. 

Pecnliar  spellings:  trinshä  or  trimha  for  trimsJiat.  The 
spelling  with  the  guttural  nasal  before  sh  occiirs  only 
in  this  Word;  e.  q.,  chatvüliihsha  40.  Again  ri  Ibi’  t'i  in 
fridine,  kriyate,  vimishritam,  krinCiti;  and  ri  for  in 
rinam,  dristah.  Again  katthyatäm  for  kathyatäm.  Again 
the  jihvämüliyo  and  the  upcidhrnäntya  are  always  used 
before  gutturals  and  palatals  respectively. 

Irregulär  sandhi:  ko  so  rä°  for  kah  sa  rü®,  dvayo  kechi 
for  dvayah  k°,  dvayo  cha  for  dvayash  cha,  dvibhi  kidf* 
for  dvibhih  kri^,  ädyo  vi^  for  ädyor  vi°,  vivaritästi  for 
vivaritam  asti. 

Confusion  of  the  sibilants:  sh  for  s,  in  shasti  60,  mäshako; 
s for  sh,  in  dashCmisha,  visodhayet,  sesam;  sh  for  5,  in  sä- 
shyam,  säsyatäm;  s for  sh,  in  esa  ,this‘. 

Confusion  of  n and  n:  utpanna. 

Elision  of  a final  consonant:  bliäjaye,  kechi  for  bhäjayet, 
kechit. 
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Interpolation  of  r:  lirlnam  for  liinam. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  etymological  and  syntactical 
peculiarities. 

Absence  of  inflection:  nom.  sing,  masc.,  esha  sä  räslii  for  rä- 
shili  (s.  50),  gaväm  visliesa  kartavyam  for  vishesah  (s.  51). 
Nom.  plur.,  sevya  santi  for  sevyäli  (s.  53).  Acc.  plur., 
dlnära  dattavän  for  dlnärän  (s.  53). 

Peculiar  inflection:  gen.  sing.,  gatisya  for  gateh  (s.  15); 
ätm.  for  parasm.,  ärjayate  for  arjayati  he  earns  (s.  53); 
parasm.  for  ätm.,  vikj'inäti  for  vikvinitß  he  sells  (s.  54). 

Change  of  gendcr:  masc.  for  neut.,  mülä  for  müläni  (s.  55); 
neut.  for  masc.,  vargam  for  vargah  (s.  50);  neut.  for  fern., 
yutim  cha  kartavyä  for  yutish  (s.  50). 

Exchange  of  numbers:  plur.  for  sing.,  (bliavet)  läbhäh  for 
läbhah  (s.  54). 

Exehange  of  cases:  acc.  for  nom.,  dviüyam  pamchadivase 
rasam  ärjayate  for  dvitlyah  (s.  53);  acc.  for  instr.,  ksayarh 
samgunya  for  ksayena  (s.  27);  acc.  for  loc.,  kim  kälam 
for  kasmin  käle  (s.  52);  instr.  for  loc.,  anena  kälena  for 
asmin  käle  (s.  53);  insti*.  for  nom.,  prathamena  dattavän 
for  praihamo  (s.  53),  or  ekena  yäti  for  eko  (s.  15);  loc. 
for  instr.,  praihame  daitä  for  prathamena  (s.  53),  or  mä- 
nave  gjnhltaih  for  mänavena  (s.  57);  gen.  for  dat.,  dvi- 
tlyasya  dattä  for  dvitlyäya  (s.  53). 

Abnormal  concord:  incongruent  cases,  ayaiii  praste  for  as- 
min (s.  52) ; incongruent  numbers,  esha  läbhäh  for  lä- 
bliah  (s.  54)  räjaputro  kechi  for  räjaputrä.h  (s.  53);  incon- 
gruent genders,  sä  kälam  for  tat  kälam  (s.  52),  vishesa 
kartavyam  for  kartavyah  (s.  51),  sä  räshih  for  sa  (s.  50), 
käryam  sthitah  for  sthitam  (s.  14). 

Pecidiar  forms:  nivarita  for  nivrita,  ärja  for  ärjana,  divad- 
dha  'one  and  one-half’,  chatvälimslia  40,  pamchäshama 
50^**,  chaupamchäshama  54‘'',  chaturäshUi  84,  t^i-r-äshiti 
83,  etc. 

The  following  extraets  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  text. 
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Sütram  | 

Ädyor  vishcsadviguiiam  chayaslmddhi  vibhäjitam  | 
Kripäd/al-rtm  tathä  /cälaih  gatisäsyaih  tadä  bhavet  || 
tadä  II 

Dvayfiditrichayash  cbaiva  dvic/iayafj’yädikottarah  | 

Dvayo  cha  bhavate  paihtbä  kena  kidena  säsyatäm  || 
sthäpanaih  kriyatc  | esäm  ||  ä ? ||  u , ||  pa  ; j|  dvi  ||  ä ? ||  u ^ ||  pa  ; || 

karanaih  ||  ädyor  vishesa 

tä  dvi  2 


tada  II 


ä 5 

u ? 

pa  ; 

1 dha  ; 

ä r 

u ? 

pa  ; 

1 dha  ; 

karanaiii  | ädyor  vishesarii 
ädi  ö I 10  vishesa  5 | cha- 
yashiiddhi  cliayaiii  6 | 3 shuddhi  3 ädisbe?a  5 dvigunaih  10  utta- 
ravishcsa  3 vibhaktaiii  3“  sarüpaih  3®  esa  padarii  anena  li&lena  sa- 


madhana  bhavanti  ||  pratyayaiii  ||  rupopakaranena  phalam 
Astbädasasharaasiitram  18  ||  -^  || 


dvi  M 


IdänT??i  suvarnaksayaih  vaksyämi  yasyeda^?)  sütram  | 

Sütram  | 

Ksayaiii  saiiigunya  kanakäs  tadyuti-b-bhäjayct  tateh  | 
Samyutair  cva  kanakair  ckaikasya  ksayo  hi  sah  | 

tadä  I 

Ekadvitrichatussiimlihya  suvariiä  mäsakai  ripai  [ 
Ekadvitricbatussaihkliyaf'  rabitä  samabhägatäin  || 
sthäpanam  kriyate  | csärii  ||  !+  ||  2'*'  II  3~^  II  II  karapaiii  ||  ksayaiii 
saihgiipya  kanakädibhi  ksaycna  saiiigupya  jätaiii  j 1 | 4 j 9 | 16  | 
tadyuti  | esa  yati  30  kanakä  yuti  10  anena  bhaktvä  labdharii 
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10 

30 

pha 

mäse  ? i 

10 

30 

2 

[j)ha 

viäse  1 i 

» 

1 pha 

mäse  1 

so 

3 

\ pha 

mäse 

taclä  I 

Eka.dvit\-ichatussa7hkJiya  suvarna  projjhitä  ime  | 

Mäsakä  dvitiitäih  chaiva  chatuhpamchakarämshakam  i)  kim  ksa- 

yam  II 

II  ‘ II  ^ 1 karanain  | ksayaiii  saiiiguiiya  kanaka  esha  stliä- 

i ^ I ^ H pyate  j j U 3 M I 5 | -s-tadyuti-b-bhäjayeta'^)  ta- 
tah  liarasäsye  krite  yutaiii  | 'S  \ saiiiyutaib  kanakair  bbaktvä  tadä 
kanakä  10  anena  bhaktaiii  jätaiii  | eu^  | esha  ekaikasuvarnasya 
ksayam  ||  'pratyayam  fraiVäshikena  kartavya  | 


10 

. 103 
: 60 

1 

l 

1 pha 

163 

600 

10 

1 

163 

60 

2 

i pha 

163 

600 

10 

1 

3 

1 2^ka 

163 

600 

10 

•«»0^  1 

4 

1 pha 

103 

600 

tada 


shrunusliva  nie  | 

Kramena  dvaya  mäsädi  uttare  ekaliTnatäiii  | 

Suvarnaiii  me  iu  samraisbrya  katthyatäm  ganakottauia  || ' 
sthäpanam  !|  ||  ||  ?+  ||  1+  ||  ^ ||  ,°,+  ||  ||  1+  ||  ||  k?a- 

yaiii  saihgunya  jätam  20  | 30  | 42  | 56  | 72  | 90  | 2 | G j esäiii 
yuti  330  kana/iffiiaih  yuti  45  | anena  bhaktvii  labdbarii  | 40”  | paih- 
chadasb  abbägc-sh-chbeda  kriyate  | pbalaih  | 7 she  J | esha  ekaika- 
mäshakaksayaiii  | pratyaya  trairäs/uVcena  | “ | | } | pbalaih  f | 

evam  sarvesfuh  pvatyaya  kai'tavya  | 


Sapiavhhsliatimasuh'am  27  | ^ || 


')  Read  chaluhpamchnvisham  kiih  ksayam,  metri  causa. 
Read  bhäjayet. 

Here  [ 12  | is  omittod  in  tlie  text,  by  mistake. 
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Sütrarii  | 

Alliulravyaharrishautiii)  taclvisliesaiii  y\h\\äjayet  ] 
Yallabdhaiii  dvigunam  krdaih  dattä  samadhanä  prati  | 
tadä  I 

Tj'idine  ärjaye  paihclia  bhi'itako-m-ekapanditab  | 

Dvitlyaiii  pamcliacZiVase  rasam  ärjayate  biidhab  | 
Prathamena  dvitlyasya  sapta  dattäni  . . tah  | 

Datvä  samadhanä  jätä  kena  kälena  katthyatäiii  | 

II  3 1‘ü  II  6 1Ü  II  . . . ih lii  ha7-äiiishauta  tadvishesaih  . 


anena  krdena  samadhanä  bhavanti  ||  pratyaya  trairäshike  kj'iyate 

prathame  dvitlyasya-s-sapta  dattä  | 7 she- 
saih  43  I 43  | 43  ete  samadhanä  jätä  | 

tadä  II 

Ääjaputro  dvayo  kechi  nj’ipati-s-sevya  santi  vaih  | 
j\I-ekäsyälme  dvaya-s-^adbhägä^)  dvitlyasya  divarddhakaiii  || 
Prathamena  dvitlyasya  dasha  dinära  dattavän  | 

Kena  kälena  samatäih  ganayitvcä  vadäshu  me  || 

II  0^  II  3 II  dattaiii  ||  karanaih  | aha  di’avyavishesarii  cha  | tatra 


? I 5 rM  ^^0 
M 1 I I 


pratyayaiii  trairashikena 

1 

I 

13 

0 

30 

pha  G5 

jirathamena  dvi- 

tiyasya  10  dattä  jätä  | 55 

1 

1 

3 

2 

30 

1 

pha  45 

1 55  1 samadhanä 

jätä  II  Sütraih  tripaihchäshamah  sütraih  53  [|  -rff  || 


Translation. 

The  18‘'>  Satra. 

Let  twiee  the  difFerenee  of  the  two  initial  terms  be  divided 
by  the  differenee  of  the  (two)  inerements.  The  result  augmcnted 
by  one  shall  be  the  time  that  determines  the  progression. 

')  Read  °harUitishauta. 

2)  Read  ekasyähne  dvifadhhägä.  The  error  appears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed  by  the  scribe  of  the  manu.script. 
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First  Example. 

A person  has  an  Initial  (speed)  of  two  and  an  increinent 
of  three,  another  has  an  increnient  of  two  and  an  initial  (speed) 
of  three.  Let  it  now  be  determined  in  what  time  the  two  persons 
will  meet  in  their  journey. 

The  Statement  is  as  follows: 

N“  I,  init.  term  2,  increment  3,  period  x 
N°  II,  » » 3,  » 2,  » 

Solution:  the  difference  of  the  two  initial  terms  (2  and  3 is  1 ; 
the  difference  of  the  two  increments  3 and  2 is  1 ; twice  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  initial  terms  1 is  2,  and  this,  divided  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  increments'  1 is  Vi,  and  augmented  by  1 is  ®/i;  this  is 
the  period.  In  this  time  [3]  they  meet  in  their  journey  which  is  15). 

Second  Example. 

(The  problem  in  words  is  wanting;  it  would  be  something 
to  this  effect:  A earns  5 on  the  first  and  6 more  on  every  fol- 

lowing  day;  B earas  10  on  the  first  and  3 more  on  every  fol- 

lowing  day;  when  will  both  have  earned  an  equal  amount?) 

Statement: 

N°  1,  init.  term  5,  increment  6,  period  x,  possession  x 

N“  2,  » 3>  10,  » 3,  » £c,  » X. 

Solution:  'Lot  twice  the  difference  of  the  two  initial  terms’, 
etc. ; the  initial  terms  are  5 and  10,  their  difference  is  5.  'By  the 
difference  of  the  (two)  increments’;  the  increments  are  6 and  3; 
their  difference  is  3.  The  difference  of  the  initial  tenns  5,  being 
doubled,  is  10,  and  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  increments  3, 
is  and  augmented  by  one  is  This  (i.  e.  or  4|)  is  the 
period;  in  that  time  the  two  persons  become  possessed  of  the 
some  amount  of  wealth. 

Proof:  by  the  ‘rüpona  method  the  sum  of  either  progi’es- 
sion  is  found  to  be  65  (i.  e.,  each  of  the  two  persons  earns  65 
in  41/3  days). 
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The  27^'“  Sütva. 

Now  I shall  discuss  the  wastage  (in  tho  working)  of  gold, 
tlie  rnle  about  whicli  is  the  following. 

Sütra. 

Mnltiplying  severally  the  parts  of  gold  Avitli  the  wastage, 
let  the  total  wastage  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  gold. 
The  resnlt  is  the  Avastage  of  each  pai’t  (of  the  whole  mass)  of  gold. 

First  Exainple. 

Suvarnas  nnmbering  respectiyely  one,  two,  three,  fonr  are 
subject  to  a Avastage  of  mäsakas  nnmbering  respectively  one, 
tAvo,  three,  four.  In-espective  of  such  Avastage  they  sutfer  an 
equal  distribution  of  Avastage.  (What  is  the  latter?) 

The  Statement  is  as  folloAA's : 

Wastage  — 1,  — 2,  — 3,  — 4 mäsaka 
Gold  1,  2,  3,  4 suvarna. 

kSülution : 'Mnltiplying  severally  the  parts  of  gold  Avith  the 
Avastage’,  etc. ; by  nudtiplying  Avith  the  AA^astage,  the  product  1, 
4,  9,  16  is  obtained;  'let  the  total  wastage’,  its  sum  is  30;  the 
sum  of  the  parts  of  gold  is  10;  dividing  Avith  it,  Ave  obtain  3. 
(This  is  the  Avastage  of  each  part,  or  the  average  Avastage,  of 
the  Avhole  mass  of  gold.) 

(Proof  by  the  rule  of  three  is  the  folloAving :)  as  the  sum 
of  gold  10  is  to  the  total  Avastage  of  30  mtisakns,  so  the  sum 
of  gold  4 is  to  the«  AA'astage  of  12  mnsakas,  etc. 

Second  Example. 

There  are  suvarnas  nnmbering  one,  tAVO,  three,  foiu’.  Ihere 
are  throAvn  out  the  following  mäsakas:  onedialt,  one-third,  one- 
fonrth,  one-fifth.  What  is  the  (average)  Avastage  (in  the  Avhole 
mass  of  gold)? 

Statement : 

(piantities  of  gold,  1,  2,  3,  4 suvarnas 
wastage  V-i;  Vs?  V-i?  V.a  mäsakas. 

Solution:  'Mnltiplying  severally  the  parts  of  gold  Avith  the 
Avastage’,  the  products  may  thus  be  stated:  ' ^ 3?  ^^4?  V.a-  'Let 
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the  total  wastage  be  clivided’ ; the  division  being  directed  to  be 
made,  the  total  wastage  is  Y/  ? dividing  'by  the  sum  of  the  parts 
of  gold’;  here  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  gold  is  10;  being  divided 
by  this,  the  resxüt  is  This  is  the  wastage  of  each  part  of 
the  whole  mass  of  gold. 

Proof:  may  be  made  by  the  rule  of  three:  as  the  sum  of 
the  parts  of  gold  10  is  to  the  total  wastage  of  ^ viasaka,  so 
the  sum  of  gold  4 is  to  the  wastage  of  masaka,  etc. 

Third  Example. 

(The  problem  in  Avords  is  only  partially  preserved,  but 
from  its  Statement  in  figures  and  the  subsequent  explanation,  its 
pm’port  may  be  thus  restored.) 

Of  gold  mäsakas  numbering  respectively  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  quantities  numbering  respectively  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  are  wasted.  Of  another  metal  numbering  in 
Order  two  mäsaka,  etc.  (i.  e.,  tvm,  three,  four)  also  quantities 
numbering  in  Order  one  etc.  (i.  e.  one,  hvo,  three)  are  wasted. 
Mixing  the  gold  with  the  alloy,  0 best  of  ai-ithmeticians,  teil 
me  (what  is  the  average  Avastage  of  the  whole  mass  of  gold)? 

Statement : 

wastage:  — 4,  — 5,  — 6,  — 7,  — 8,  — 9;  — 1,  — 2,  — 3, 

gold:  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10;  2,  3,  4. 

(Solution:)  'Multiplying  severally  the  parts  of  gold  with 
the  wastage’,  the  product  is  20,  30,  42,  56,  72,  90,  2,  6,  12; 
theü’  sum  is  330 ; the  sum  of  the  parts  of  gold  is  45 ; dividing 
by  this  we  obtain  this  is  reduced  by  15  (i.  e.  ^);  the  result 
is  7 leaving  Vs  (i.  e.  71/3);  that  is  the  wastage  of  each  mäsaka 
(of  mixed  gold). 

Proof:  by  the  riüe  of  three:  as  the  total  gold  45  is  to  the 
total  wastage  330,  so  1 mäsaka  of  gold  is  to  ^ parts  of  wastage. 
In  the  Same  Avay  the  proof  of  all  (the  other)  items  is  to  be 

made  (i.  e.,  45  : 330  = 5 : ij-;  45  : 330  = 6 : 44;  45  : 330  = 

7 : ifi;  45  : 330  8 : 45 . 330  ^ 9 . ßß.  45 . 330  10  ; 
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The  53‘*  sutra. 

Let  the  portiou  f^iven  from  the  daily  eamings  bc  divided 
by  the  difference  of  the  latter.  The  quotient,  being  doubled,  is  the 
time  (in  which),  through  the  gift,  their  possessions  become  equal. 

First  Example. 

Let  one  serving  pandit  earn  five  in  three  days;  another 
learned  man  earns  six  in  five  days.  The  first  gives  seven  to 
the  seeond  fi’om  his  earnings;  having  given  it,  their  possessions 
become  equal;  say,  in  what  time  (this  takes  place)? 

Statement  N“  1,  | earnings  of  1 day,  N°  2,  f eamings  of 
1 day;  gift  7. 

Solution:  'Let  the  portion  of  the  daily  earnings  bc  divided 
by  the  difference  of  the  latter’;  (here  the  daily  eamings  are  | 
and  I;  their  difference  is  '/l5  ? the  gift  is  7 ; divided  by  the 
difference  of  the  daily  earnings  Vi.5>  result  is  15;  being 
doubled,  it  is  30;  this  is  the  time),  in  which  their  possessions 
become  equal. 

Proof : may  bc  niade  by  the  rule  of  three : 3 : 5 = 30  : 50 
and  5 : 6 = 30  : 36;  'the  first  gives  seven  to  the  seeond’  7, 
i’emaindcr  43 ; hence  43  and  43  are  their  equal  possessions. 

Seeond  Example. 

Two  Räjpüts  are  the  servants  of  a king.  The  wages  of  one 
per  day  are  two  and  one-sixth,  of  the  other  one  and  one-half.  The 
first  gives  to  the  seeond  ten  dlnärs.  Calculate  and  teil  me  quickly, 
in  what  time  there  will  be  equality  (in  their  possessions)? 

Statement : daily  wages  '/  and  | ; gift  10. 

Solution:  'and  the  daily  earnings’;  here  (the  daily  eamings 
are  and  |;  their  difference  is  |;  the  gift  is  10;  divided  by 
the  difference  of  the  daily  earnings  |,  the  result  is  15;  being 
doubled,  it  is  30.  This  is  the  time,  in  which  their  possessions 
become  equal). 

Proof  by  the  rule  of  three : 1 : = 30 : 65 ; and  1 : j — 

30  : 55.  The  first  gives  10  to  the  seeond ; hence  55  and  55  are 
their  equal  possessions. 
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Notes. 

1.  In  the  text,  the  italicised  wotcIs  arc  conjccturally  re- 
storccl  portions.  The  clots  signify  the  number  of  syllables  (aJcsara) 
wliich  are  wanting  in  the  manuscript.  Tlie  Serpentine  Hnes  in- 
clicate  the  lines  lost  at  the  top  and  hottoni  of  the  leaves  of  the 
manuscript.  In  the  translation  the  bracketed  portions  supply  lost 
portions  of  the  mamiscript.  Tlie  latter  can,  to  a great  extent,  he 
restored  by  a comparison  of  the  several  examples.  Occasionally 
words  are  added  in  hrackets  to  facilitate  the  iinderstanding  of 
the  passage. 

2.  Süti’a  18.  Problems  on  progi’ession.  Two  persons  advance 
from  the  same  point.  At  starting  B has  the  advantage  over  A- 
but  aftenvards  A advances  at  a cpiicker  rate  than  B.  Question: 
when  will  they  have  made  au  equal  distance?  In  other  words, 
that  pei-iod  of  the  hvo  progressions  is  to  he  found,  where  their 
sums  coincide.  The  first  example  is  taken  from  the  case  of  two 
persons  ti-avelling.  B makes  3 miles  on  the  first  day  against 
2 miles  of  A ; but  A makes  3 mües  more  on  each  succeding 
day  against  B’s  2 miles.  The  residt  is  that  at  the  end  of  the 
3‘'  day  they  meet,  afher  each  has  travclled  15  miles.  For  A tra- 
vels  2 + (2  + 3)  + (2  + 3 + 3)  = 15  miles,  and  5 3 + 
(3  + 2)  + (3  + 2 + 2)  = 15  miles.  The  second  example  is 
taken  fi’om  the  case  of  two  traders.  At  starting  B has  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  10  dinärs  against  the  5 of  ^ ; but  in  the 
sequel  A gains  6 dinärs  more  on  each  day  against  the  3 of  B. 
The  result  is  that  after  d'/j  days,  they  possess  an  equal  amount 
of  dtnärSj  viz.  65. 

3.  Sütra  27.  Problems  on  averages  (samabhägata).  Certain 
quantities  of  gold  suffer  loss  at  different  rates.  Question : what 
is  the  average  loss  of  the  whole?  The  fii’st  problem  is  very 
concisely  expressed ; the  question  is  understood ; some  words, 
like  kutogatä,  must  be  supplied  to  samabhägatäm. 
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The  original  Gypsies  and  tlieir  langiiage. 

By 


Charles  Godfrey  Lclaiid. 


I read  before  tlic  Oriental  Congress  which  met  in  Flo- 
rence  in  1878,  a paper  in  which  I said,  I believed  I had  dis- 
covered  the  original  stock  of  the  Gypsies  of  India.  This  I after- 
wards  repeated  more  in  detail  in  a book  called  The  Gypsies. 
The  Statement  met  with  general  discredit  from  the  reviews,  some 
of  whom  said  that  the  evidence  given  was  insufficent,  others 
that  I had  been  hoaxed,  while  Mac  Ritchie  the  latest  -wi-iter 
on  the  subject  treats  it  as  'important,  if  true’. 

Having  rccently  re-examined  the  Hindoo  who  is  my  au- 
thority,  and  having  more  fnUy  studied  the  subject,  I now  pro- 
pose  to  deal  with  the  objections  which  have  been  lu’ged  against 
my  assertions. 

The  facts  are  briefly  these:  One  day  I met  in  London 
a very  dark  man  whom  I took  by  the  peculiar  expression  of 
his  eyes  to  be  a gypsy.  I spoke  to  him  in  Romany  and  he 
understood  me,  but  said  he  was  not  of  the  English  Roms  but 
a native  of  Calcutta,  and  that  he  made  ciirrypowder  for  a living. 
I said  to  him:  'Rakesa  tu  Romanos?’  (canst  thou  talk  the  Gypsy 
tongue)  to  which  he  replied,  ‘I  know  what  you  mean.  You  ask 
me  if  I can  talk  Rom.  Biit  that  is  not  Hindustani,  it  is  com- 
mon Panjabi.’  He  said  this,  or  something  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  common  or  canting,  and  not  corrcct.  Fiu’ther  conversation 
eheited  the  story  that  he  himsclf  had  been  one  of  the  Romani 
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of  Iiuliii.  'J’hero  wero,  he  said,  in  his  coimtry  a great  many 
different  kinds  of  gypsies.  A friend  of  inine  avIio  occupied  a 
high  Position  in  the  police  of  Bombay  says  there  are  at  least 
150  of  these  Avandering  tribes  siieh  as  Banjari,  Nauts  or  Pom. 
But  my  llindoo,  who  ealls  liimself  Jan  Nuno  declared  that  the 
Rom  Avere  the  g^qisies  of  the  gypsies. 

Im])ressed  AA'ith  the  importauee  of  his  story,  I persiiaded 
my  late  friend  E.  1 1.  l^almer,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
otlier  Oriental  languages  at  Cambridge  University,  to  examine 
the  man.  Ile  dkl  this,  Ithink,  three  times,  in  Hindustani.  Noav 
I Avould  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Palmer 
Avas  as  a cross-examiner  a man  among  tliousands.  He  was  as 
clever  at  finding  tacts  as  he  AA'as  at  learning  languages.  The 
English  government  has  at  its  command  tliousands  of  men,  born 
in  India,  perfectly  familiär  Avith  all  its  dialects,  and  yet  to  the 
last  Professor  Palmer  remained  ‘par  eminence  the  government 
examiner  in  Hindustani,  siniply  because  no  one  could  do  the 
Avork  so  Avell,  although  ho  had  never  been  in  India. 

On  this  occasion  he  Avas  very  deoply  interostod,  being 
himsclf  perfectly  familiär  Avith  the  Gypsy  tongue,  and  took  all 
possible  pains  to  elicit  the  ti’uth.  Thei’e  AAmre  no  leading  ques- 
tions,  the  Hindoo  had  no  niotive  Avhatever  to  deeeive  us;  far 
from  being  ci’afty  I thought  him  rather  obtuse  or  simple.  Had 
ho  any  idea  that  it  Avould  gratify  me  to  knoAv  that  his  Roms 
Avere  allied  to  our  gypsies  he  Avould  have  ansAvered  in  a Avay 
to  pleaso  me,  and  Prof.  Palmer  Avould  ha\m  caught  him  tripping 
at  once.  He  Avas  examined  almost  liko  a prisoner  at  the  bar, 
in  a very  critical  Avay  at  times,  at  others  gently  and  Avith  hu- 
mour.  Throughout  Prof.  Palmer  Avas  to  the  very  last  degree 
imiiartial  and  honest,  and  if  auything  npparently  rather  in- 
clined  to  discredit  the  man  than  to  believo  him.  What  he  droAV 
from  him  at  gi’eat  length  Avith  many  details  Avas  as  folloAvs: 

There  is  in  Northern  India  a tribe  of  AA'anderers  aa'Iio  are 
rcally  Hindoos,  but  Avho  are  called  by  othor  people  Trablous 
or  Syrians,  although  they  are  not  natives  of  Syria.  They  live 
by  stealiug,  begging,  or  selling  objects,  and  their  Avomen  teil 
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fortunes.  Ainong  themselves  they  are  callecl  Rom,  and  their 
language  Romani.  He  knew  what  the  Doms  were.  They  were 
also  a kind  of  gypsies  bnt  not  the  same  as  the  Rom.  The  Roms 
were  the  most  Gypsy  of‘  all.  Their  language  was  common  on 
the  roads  moi-e  or  less  among  similar  vagabonds.  They  wandered 
very  extensively,  I think  he  said  even  to  Syria  and  Persia.  He 
told  US  that  the  Rom  word  for  bread  was  manro.  He  knew  six 
Indian  languages,  but  this  did  not  occim  in  any  of  them. 

I would  here  remark  that  this  man  had  never  been  in 
any  part  of  Europe  except  England.  Every  gypsy  on  the  con- 
tinent  calls  bread  manro,  as  all  the  gentlemen  present  my  verify 
for  themselves  by  going  to  the  Cszarda  Cafe  in  the  Prater,  and 
asking  any  one  of  the  musicians  there  what  it  means.  In  Eng- 
land the  only  word  for  it  among  the  Romany  is  märo.  Now  if 
this  man  had  been  attempting  to  deceive  us,  hoAV  was  it  that 
he  used  the  non-English  gypsy  Avord  Avhieh  he  could  not  have 
taken  from  any  of  Ins  Indian  dialects? 

Since  writing  that  sentence  I have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Grierson,  Avho  had  made  special  search  for  this  myste- 
rious  Word;  that  in  Naghi  dialect  of  Bihari  which  is  the  native 
tongue  of  the  purest  tribe  of  Doms  or  Bihar  Avho  are  knoAvn 
as  Moghiga  Poms,  the  Avord  for  Avheat  is  manda  or  märra. 

T have  not  met’  he  adds,  'this  word  in  any  other  of  the 
Indian  dialects.’  This  simply  contirms  and  strengthens  Avhat  Jan 
Nano  told  me.  I believe  I Avas  the  tirst  to  suggest,  in  my  Avork 
on  the  English  gypsies,  the  connection  betAveen  the  Romany 
and  the  Pom,  Avhich  is  hoA\'-evcr,  a subject  Avhich  Avill  stUl  bear 
a gi'eat  deal  of  Investigation. 

I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  Jan 
Nano  understood  gypsy  Avords  Avhich  I put  to  him,  because 
most  of  thesc  Avould  be  intelligible  to  a man  famüiar  Avith  six 
Indian  languages.  The  tinal  conviction  of  Prof  Palmer  Avas  that 
Jan  Nano  had  simply  spoken  the  truth  and  that  there  exists 
in  India  a ü’ibe  of  AA’^anderers,  born  Hindoos,  Avho  from  somc 
pecidiar  incident  have  received  the  name  of  Syrians,  though 
they  are  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  speak  a language 
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vcry  rauch  in  coraraon  with  that  of  the  Gypsies  of  Europe 
■whora  thcy  reserahle  in  all  otlier  respects. 

Ilic  greatest  objcction  of  all  to  wliat  1 havc  statcd,  is  not 
froin  any  of  my  revicwers,  but  froin  luyself.  It  is  siraply  tliis 
tliat  the  1 rablous  or  Koraani  are  not  inentioned  in  cither  of 
two  vcry  exccllcnt  works  giving  an  account  of  all  the  vagabond 
tribcs  or  castcs  of  India,  and  that  an  Indian  inagistratc,  an 
intiinatc  fricnd  of  niine,  has,  despitc  niany  inquiries,  failed  to 
find  theni.  \ et  this  objection  is  after  all  not  worth  rauch.  Thrce 
or  four  ycars  ago  thcrc  Avas  probably  not  an  cducatcd  man  in 
all  Great  Britain  who  was  aAvare  of  the  existcnce  in  that  coun- 
try  of  the  very  singulär  Celtic  language  knoAvn  as  Shdta  which 
is  pcculiar  to  tinkers,  but  Avhich  is  extensively  understood  and 
spokcn  by  raost  of  the  confiriued  ti’araps  and  vagabouds.  It  is 
not  racntioned  in  the  Slang  Dictionary,  the  English  Dialect  So- 
ciety has  ignored  it,  thus  far  I believe  that  I am  the  only  inan 
who  has  collected  or  published  a word  or  a Aracabulary  of  it. 
The  negative  arguraent  that  no  other  authority  has  ever  inen- 
tioned  Shelta  AA'Oidd  coine  in  AAÜth  great  effect  here.  It  could  be 
said  that  I have  the  extraordinary  luck  of  discoA'ering  raen  and 
tongues  unknoAvn  to  all  the  critical  AA^orld.  Yet  I doubt  if  I 
ever  took  a AAUilk  in  London;  especially  in  the  sluras;  Avith- 
out  ineeting  raen  and  Avoraen  aa'Iio  spoke  Shelta,  and  I knoAA" 
at  this  instant  of  tA\^o — l really  cannot  say  proinising — little 
boys  AA’ho  seil  groundsel  at  the  Marlboro’  Station,  avIio  chat- 
ter  in  it  fiucntly.  If  Shelta  could  exist  all  unknoAA'ii  in  Eng- 
land, surrounded  by  tcns  of  thousands  of  scholars  aa'Iio  AA'ould 
have  beeil  rejoiced  to  discover  it,  hoAV  niuch  niore  likely 
is  it  that  the  Trablous  of  India  aa’Iio  are  probably  really  an- 
xious  to  avoid  publicity,  bave  not  bcen  discovered  by  eth- 
nologists? 

If  there  be  any  Avho  doubt  of  the  existenee  of  Jan  Nano 
or  his  Story,  I Avould  say  that  he  is  iiova'^  in  London,  and  iiiay 
be  easily  found  and  re-exainined  by  thosc  desirous  of  further 
testing  the  truth  of  iny  assertions.  By  his  aid  and  at  no  great 
expensc  the  English  gOA^ernnient  or  any  learned  and  literary 
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Society  might  easily  enough  discover  these  mysterious  Wande- 
rers, these  Gipsissimae  or  very  Gypsies  of  tlie  Gypsies  of  India. 
I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  are  the  one  stock  from  wliich 
all  oiir  European  Gypsies  canie.  For  in  tlie  first  place  I tliink 
it  very  likely  that  Jats  combined  with  many  kinds  of  Indian 
Wanderers  in  the  great  Western  migration,  and  to  these  came 
successive  waves,  one  of  which  niay  have  been,  let  me  say, 
simply  for  illustrations  sake,  of  Poms,  another  of  their  closely 
allied  Roms,  another  more  or  less  of  Luri  or  Nuri,  another  of 
Banjars,  and  so  forth.  Just  so  in  America  we  see  Scandinavians 
or  Sclavonians  from  widely  different  places  coming  with  their 
dialects  and  all  settling  doAvn  into  communities  of  speech  and 
languages.  But  that  the  Rom  as  the  master  vagabond,  and  the 
most  accomplished  in  the  ai’t  of  living  on  the  roads  shoidd  have 
eventually  leavened  the  Avhole  lump  is  very  likely.  Jan  Nano 
speaks  of  them  as  being  even  today  the  typical  gypsies  or  the 
Äern  Zigeuner. 

As  Shelta  is  somewhat  mixed  Avith  Gypsy,  and  as  the 
tAvo  languages  are  often  spoken  by  the  same  persons  especially 
the  half-blood  Romanys,  I Avill  here  give  a brief  account  of  my 
discovery  of  it.  Once  at  Bath,  England,  I met  a tramp  Avho 
told  me  that  Romany  was  being  supplanted  by  a kind  of  lan- 
guage  like  old  Ii-ish,  and  Avhich  A\ms  difficidt  to  learn.  A year 
after,  in  Company  Avith  Prof.  Palmer  I met  Avith  another  vaga- 
bond, Avho  told  US  that  the  language  was  called  Shelta.  He 
knew  about  a hundred  Avords  of  it,  Avhich  avc  Avrote  off  at  his 
dictation.  This  vagabond  Avas  a Avell  educated  man.  Tavo  years 
after  in  America  I found  an  Irish  half-blood  gypsy  tinker  Avho 
spoke  Shelta  quite  pcrfectly,  and  also  Irish,  Gaelic  and  Welsh. 
He  Avas  absolutely  certain  that  Shelta,  Avhile  it  Avas  pure  Celtic 
Avas  quite  separate  from  the  other  tongues.  Its  pronunciation  is 
strongly  Gaelic,  its  Avords  are  hoAvever  generally  unlike  it,  though 
it  has  roots  in  common.  My  informant  Avho  Arnry  much  enlarged 
my  vocabidary,  himself  pointed  out  differcnces  betAveen  the  terms 
in  Shelta  and  old  Irish.  According  to  his  account,  the  tinkers 
had  from  very  ancient  times  ahvays  been  a closely  allied  clan. 
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intermarrying  and  speaking  tliis  peculiar  lauguage.  Their  unity 
began  to  break  up  ‘About  tlic  time  the  rail-roads  came  in. 
Since  tlien  Shelta  bas  declined.  Tliere  are  very  few  now  living 
wlio  ean  speak  it  perfectly. 

It  lias  been  very  ingeniously  siiggested  that  as  the  tinkers 
of  Great  Briüiin  inay  be  tlic  descendants  of  the  old  bronze- 
workers,  so  their  tongue  may  come  down  to  us  from  pre-histo- 
ric  times.  Discoveries  bave  shown  that  the  early  bronze-smitlis 
were  nomadic,  that  they  went  aboiit  froni  village  to  village, 
inaking  and  selling  new  objects,  and  buying  up  old  and  bro- 
kcn  wäre  to  melt  and  re-mould.  The  bronze-worker’s  craft  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  jeweller,  in  most  cases  both 
were  exercised  by  nomads.  His  wares  were  inimensely  valuable 
in  those  days,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  present  worth  of  such 
objccts.  Therefore  the  bronze-sniiths  must  have  travelled  in  large 
bands  for  mutual  jwotection.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
they  formed  in  time  a community  with  distinct  laws  and  lan- 
guage.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  Avas  transmitted  to  the 
tinkers.  It  takes  a long  time  for  men  to  form  a distinct  dass 
with  a separate  tongue.  The  Celtic  tinkers  of  Ilingland  are  una- 
nimous  in  claiming  for  their  dass  or  clan  a very  great  anti- 
quity.  Noav  when  Ave  find  in  the  same  country  two  nomadic 
classes  of  men,  pursuing  the  same  calling  of  Avorking  in  metal, 
though  separated  by  a long  historical  Interregnum,  AA'e  may  la- 
tionally  surmise,  that  they  had  a common  origin,  and  a com- 
mon language. 

I have  introduced  these  observations  on  bhelta  in  the  hope 
that  they  Avill  induce  some  sound  Celtic  Scholar  to  take  up  the 
subject  and  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Many  curious  discoveries 
aAvait  the  man  A\dio  AviU  do  this.  There  are  still  living  in  bcot- 
land  many  old  fiimilies  of  Tinklei’s  as  they  are  called,  who 
retain  many  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  If  these  Avere  tho- 
roughly examined  much  might  be  learned. 

It  is  a curious  fact  to  Avhich  attention  has  not  yet  been 
draAvn,  that  in  the  language  of  our  Enghsh  Gypsies  there  is  a 
great  number  of  Indian,  I may  say  Persiau  or  Sanskrit  words 
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in  use,  which  are  not  conunon  or  eise  are  quite  unknown  to 
their  brethren  on  the  continent.  Such  are  Koushto  and  koscliko 
oftcn  pronounced  Chusto  nieaning  good,  nili,  blue,  and  ‘pisali  a 
saddle,  to  which  I could  add  scores  of  other  terms.  This  might 
he  an  argument  tliat  a separate  clan,  so  to  speak,  of  Romanys 
caine  to  England;  hut  on  the  other  band  it  might  he  alleged 
with  cqual  truth,  that  in  the  most  rcmotc  and  isolated  placcs 
a language  may  he  preserved,  as  old  Norse  is,  in  Iceland  while 
it  grows  modern  elsewhere.  But  the  reason  wliy  1 have  found 
so  many  Hindi  words  is  prohably  hecause  I have  searclied 
closcly.  Mr.  George  Boitoav  asserted  that  there  were  only 
1200  words  in  the  English  Gypsy  dialect.  I have  gathered 
fully  twice  as  many,  and  I am  sure,  that  the  stock  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  And  I am  as  certain,  that  as  regards  every  Romany 
dialect  in  Europc  oidy  the  mere  surface  diggings  have  as  yet 
been  Avorked.  In  making  my  rcscarches  I induced  an  old  gypsy 
who  fortunately  had  always  heen  given  to  collecting  and  re- 
mcmbering  old  Avords,  to  aid  me  as  much  as  he  coidd.  To  him 
I read  aloud  all  the  Romany  Avords  in  the  vocabulaircs  of  Pott, 
Richard  Liebich,  Paspati,  Miklosich,  Barth- Smart  and  others, 
and  also  quite  through  two  Hindustani  dictionaries,  Avith  other 
Avorks.  Whenever  he  recognised  a Avord,  or  recalled  another 
Suggestion  hy  it,  I wrote  it  down.  The  man  was  very  old  and 
often  an  expression  would  flash  upon  him  from  the  distant  past 
— he  Avoiüd  use  it  inadvertently.  The  next  day  it  would  he 
quite  forgotten.  If  such  a method  of  eliciting  old  or  half  obso- 
lete Avords  could  he  tricd,  let  us  say  Avith  half  a dozen  old 
Hungarian  Roms,  it  Avould  he  possihle  to  obtain  remarkable 
results.  If  I had  simply  read  an  English  dictionary  to  my  gypsy 
I shoidd  not  have  obtained  the  tenth  or  tAventieth  jiart  of  AA’’hat 
I got  hy  adopting  the  System  of  suggestive  sounds.  I have 
heen  assured  more  than  once  evcn  hy  Hungarian  gypsies  that 
their  language  is  rapidly  decaying  and  falling  into  disusc.  Noav 
as  there  is  here  and  there  an  old  Romani  chal  avIio  is  intcr- 
ested  in  his  pecidiar  tongue  and  rcmemhers  AAdiat  others  have 
forgotten,  so  there  have  heen  men  like  him  in  the  past,  and 
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from  tlicse  lie  has  learnecl  soiiiethinp;  in  Ins  youtli.  Lot  such 
men  be  sought  for.  What  is  wanted  now  is  the  material.  Theo- 
rists  in  pliilology  we  sliall  always  have,  in  the  proportion  of’ 
about  one  liundred  to  a single  collector,  just  as  there  are  gene- 
rally  so  niany  soldiers  to  one  pioneer.  But  what  the  future  will 
want  will  not  be  theorists  but  the  facts  or  materials  with  which 
the  theorists  may  work.  But  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  a pio- 
neer heilig  mentioned  in  a general’s  report,  so  but  little  account 
is  niade  at  the  present  day  of  eollectors,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  brilliant  theorists  or  shrewd  critics — a 
not  very  common  combination. 

ÄTy  chief  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  that  those 
who  have  in  India  opjiortunitics  for  such  researches,  or  who 
know  those  who  can  make  them,  wdll  endeavour  to  lind  the 
Trablous,  and  that  having  found  them  they  will  spare  no  pains 
to  ascertain  who  and  what  they  really  are.  Thanks  to  the  la- 
bours  of  Miklosich  wo  have  made  a great  advance  in  aseer- 
taining  the  triie  elements  of  their  language;  and  I learn  that 
His  Imperial  Ilighnoss  the  Archduke  Josef  is  engaged  on  an 
extensive  work  Avhich  as  it  ivill  consist  of  a comparative  gi’am- 
mar  of  all  the  known  Gypsy  dialects  with  those  of  India,  an- 
cient  and  modern,  may  prove  the  most  important  contribution 
ever  made  to  what  some  call  Tsinganology.  In  this  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  learning,  and  in  its  zeal  for  pliilology,  Aus- 
tria is  indeed  truly  distinguished.  It  was  in  Austria  that  Grell- 
mann who  first  fully  developed  the  theory  of  the  Indian  origin 
of  the  Gypsies,  made  his  observations,  and  no  eountry  is  at 
present  doing  so  niuch  to  successfully  develop  it.  As  it  is  it 
seems  as  if  the  day  were  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  with  aecuracy  of  the  Rom: 

Who  he  is  and  whcncc  hc  camc? 

What  his  origin  and  namc? 


The  Mediseval  vernaeular  Literature  of  Hindiistän, 
with  special  reference  to  TiiFsI  Das. 

By 

Gr.  A.  Griersoii. 


In  offering  tlie  contents  of  this  papev  to  the  consideration 
of  the  many  scholars  of  Aryan  langiiages  who  ave  assembled 
at  this  Congress,  I must  ask  for  some  forhearance  in  dealing, 
in  what  I know  is  an  inadequate  way,  with  a matter  which 
has  hitherto  atti’acted  little  attention  in  Europe.  I shall  be 
amply  repaid  if  I can  arouse  any  intercst  in  a dass  of  studies 
which  will,  I am  certain,  well  repay  the  labour  of  us  Occiden- 
tals,  and  I can  but  regret  that  a more  competent  guide  has 
not  steppcd  into  the  position  in  which  I lind  myself  placed,  in 
Order  to  point  out  the  many  beauties  which  aAvait  those  who 
will  venture  further  on  the  ti*ack.  I shall  be  quite  content  if  I 
am  considered  as  one  of  those  notices  Avhich  Ave  see  posted  so 
thickly  on  the  hills  round  German  health-resorts  Avith  the  Avords 
'schöne  Aussicht’  printed  on  them.  I woidd  ask  my  felloAV-stu- 
dents  and  the  masters  whom  we  aU  revere  for  their  learning, 
to  ascend  the  mountain  point  Avith  me,  and  gaze  for  a short 
time  upon  the  view. 

Fortunately,  apologies  for  dealing  Avith  the  Neo-Indian  ver- 
naculars  are  not  noAv  so  necessary  as  they  Avoiüd  have  been 
twenty  ycars  ago.  At  first  Oriental  scholars  devoted  themselves 
to  Sanskrit  alone,  and  then  under  the  guidance  of  Burnouf 
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attiU’ked  Päli.  ln  later  years  thc  elassical  Prakrits  have  attracted 
scliolars,  and  thus  the  agc  of  the  object  of  our  studies  has  be- 
come  moro  and  more  modern  in  its  charactcr.  I now  ask  my 
rcaders  to  take  one  more  stop  ovcr  thc  very  short  gap ')  which 
separates  tlic  latest  Prakrit  froin  the  earliest  Gaudian  literature. 
Ilemachandra  floiirished  about  1150  A.  D.^)  And  Chand  Bar- 
däT,  the  first  of  the  Gaudian  pocts  of  whom  we  have  at  pre- 
sent any  eertain  remains,  dicd  in  1103. 

It  is  possiblc,  howevcr,  that  some  Oriental  studcnts  may 
still  cling  to  the  old  lovc  for  Sanskrit,  and  thcni  I must  ask  to 
bcar  with  me  for  the  present,  promising  them  rieh  ore  in  an 
a^jpendix  to  be  subsequently  pnblishcd,  containing  the  names  of 
several  vernacular  commentaries  on  difficult  Sanskrit  books,®) 
and  of  numerous  tcchnical  works  on  such  subjects  as  Grammar, 
Prosody,  Vocabulary, ')  Composition  and  the  like.  The  Student 
of  inscriptions  will  also  find  a productive  niinc  in  the  literature 
of  Ilindüstän,  owing  to  the  custom  which  vernacular  pocts  had 
of  d.ating  their  works,  and  of  naming  their  pati'ons.  Besides 
this  the  musc  of  history,  so  silent  in  Sanskrit  literature,  has 
becn  assiduously  cultivated  by  these  authors,  and  we  have,  still 
extant,  historical  works  foundcd  on  materials  which  were  written 
so  far  back  as  the  Century. 

I thereforc  venture  to  put  forward  Claims  for  attention  not 
only  froin  those  scholars  Avho  have  hitherto  devoted  themsclves 
to  Prakrit  literature,  but  also  froin  those  who  love  to  wander 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  Naisadha  or  amongst  the  copper  plate 
grants  of  the  Indian  Antiquary. 

There  is  another  claim  which  I would  mention,  and  that 
is  the  intrinsic  merit  of  thc  Gaudian  literature.  After  all  that 
is  said,  thc  later  Sanskrit  and  the  Prakrit  poems  are  but  arti- 
ficial productions,  written  in  the  closet  by  learned  men,  for 


')  Much  shorter  than  has  been  hitherto  .supposed. 

2)  Ho  died  1172. 

3)  For  instance,  Gumän  Jl  wrote  a cominentary  of  great  reputo  on 
the  Nal?adha.  Ho  lived  early  in  the  IS""  Century. 

*)  For  instance,  Dayä  Räm  wrote  a useful  Anekürtha  kö»a. 
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learned  men.  But  the  Gaudian  poets  wrote  for  unsparing  cn- 

tics,  the  people.  Many  of  them  studied  nature  and  wi'ote 

what  they  saw.  They  found  'tongues  in  trees’,  and  as  they 
interpreted  what  they  heard,  successfully  or  not,  so  was  their 
popularity  great  or  small,  and  so  their  works  lived  aftcr  them 
or  not.  Many  works  exist,  whose  authors’  names  we  do  not 
even  know.  But  they  have  remained  living  voiccs  in  the  people’s 
hearts,  because  they  appcal  to  the  sensc  of  the  tnie  and  of  the 
beautifiil. ') 

The  earliest  vernacular  poet  of  whom  I have  found  any 
mention  is  one  Pusya  (?  Pandu,  ? Puspa)  Kavi  of  Ujain,  who, 
according  to  the  Sib  Siügh  Saröj,  flourished  in  the  year  713  A.  D. 
The  Saröj  States  categorically  that  he  wrote  both  in  Sanskrit 
and  in  the  vernacular,  and  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Col.  Tod 
in  his  Räjästhän.  If  by  vernacular  we  understand  a stage  of 
language  later  than  that  of  the  Prakrits,  this  scems  a most  im- 
probable Statement,  nor  can  I find  that  it  is  borne  out  by  Tod. 
The  only  allusion  apparently  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  Rajä- 
sthän,  is  a reference  (I,  229)  to  a Pusya  the  author  of  an  in- 
scription  (translated  I,  799).  I can  find  no  mention  in  Tod  re- 
garding  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 

The  next  vernacular  poem  of  which  I find  any  notice  is 
the  Khumän  Räy’sä.  It  was  written  in  honour  of  Räjä  Khumän 
Siügh  alias  Khumän  Räut  Guh'laut  of  Chitaur  in  Mewär,  who 
flourished  830  A.  D.^)  According  to  Tod^)  this  work  is  the 
most  ancient  poetic  chronicle  of  Mewär,  and  was  wi-itten  in  the 
Century.  It  gives  a history  of  Khumän  Räut  and  of  his 
family.  It  was  recast  during  the  reign  of  Par’täp  Siügh  (Fl. 
1575  A.  D.),  and,  as  we  now  have  it,  cames  the  narrative 
down  to  the  wars  of  that  prince  wüth  Ak’bar,  devoting  a great 
portion  to  the  siege  of  Chitaur  by  Aläu’ddln  KhiljT  in  the 


0 Thero  are  numbers  of  folk-epics,  Bärä  mäsäs  (songs  of  the  aeasons), 
Kaj’rls  and  other  songs  current  throughout  India,  which  I have  not  included 
in  the  appendix  because  I did  not  know  the  authors’  names. 

Tod’s  Räjästhän,  I,  240. 

3)  Tod,  n,  767. 
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13*’*  Century.’)  We  may  therefore  presume  that  tlie  copies  now 
extant  are  in  a clialect  of  Mewäri,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
tlie  10*’*  Century. 

The  Sib  Sifigh  SarOj  mentions  a Kedar  Kabi  who  attended 
the  eourt  of  Aläu’ddin  OhörT.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
1 150  A.  D.,  and  if  any  of  bis  works  can  be  found  they  will 
probably  be  the  oldest  specimens  of  vernaeular  literature  obtai- 
nable.  I have  ncver  seen  any  of  bis  writings,  and  I fear  they 
are  lost,  unless  they  have  been  preserved  in  the  Tod  MS8.  He 
is  possibly  mentioned  by  Tod,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
bis  naine.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  Century,  an  auony- 
mous  poet  of  Räj’putänä  wrote  a bardic  chronicle  entitled  the 
Kumär  Päl  Chariti’a,’’)  detailing  the  line  of  the  descent  of  the 
Buddhist  Räjä  Kumär  Päl  of  An’hal  from  Brahmä  downwards. 
The  manuscript  exists  in  the  Tod  collection. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  PritliAvI  Räj  Chauhän  of 
Dilli,  who  was  born  1150  A.  D.  and  died  1103  A.  1).  He  was 
not  only  a valiant  hero,  ”)  but  was  a great  patron  of  literature. 
If  we  may  believo  Sib  Sifigh,  the  works  of  two  at  least  of  the 
bards  who  attended  bis  eourt  have  come  down  to  us.  These  wei*e 
Ananya  Das,  and  Chand’r  or  Chand  Bar'däI.  The  fonner,  who 
is  the  less  known  of  the  two  was  author  of  a work  ealled  the 
Ananya  Jög,  of  which  I have  seen  extraets.  Aeeording  to  Sib 
Sifigh, ')  he  belonged  to  Chaked’wä,  in  the  district  of  Göpdäj 
and  was  born  in  1148  A.  D.  Chand’r  Bar’däI  belonged  to  the 
family  of  an  ancient  bard  entitled  Bisäl  Deb  Chauhän  of  Ra^i’- 
thambhör.  He  came  to  Prithwl  Räjä’s  eourt,  and  was  appointed 
bis  minister  and  poet-laiu*eate  (Kavlgivara).  His  poetical  works 
were  eolleeted  by  Amar  Sifigh  of  Mewär®)  in  the  17*’*  een- 
tury.  They  were  not  improbably  recast  and  modernized  in  parts 

1)  Tod,  I,  214,  264;  II,  757. 

2)  Tod,  I,  79,  80  n.,  241  n.,  256;  II,  247  n. 

2)  For  a history  of  his  life  and  tiines  see  Tod,  I,  95. 

<)  Sib  Singh  Saröj,  p.  379.  The  name  of  Ananya  Das  must  be  received 
with  caiition.  I strongly  suspect  that  he  was  Contemporary  of  another  Prithwl 
Räj  (of  Bikanör)  who  lived  in  the  16“*  Century. 

6)  Fl.  1597—1621,  see  Tod,  I,  XIII. 
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at  the  same  time,  Avhich  has  given  rise  to  a thcoiyi)  that  the 
whole  is  a modern  forgery.  His  j^rincipal  work  is  the  famous 
Prithi  Räj  Räy’sä,  or  life  of  his  patron.  According  to  Tod^) 
it  is  a universal  history  of  the  period  in  which  hc  wrote,  and 
is  in  sixty  nine  books  comprismg  100,000  stanzas  of  which 
Tod  has  translated  30,000,  cei-tainly  more  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean has  succeeded  in  doing.  Chand  and  Prithwl  Räj  were 
both  killed  in  battle  fighting  against  the  Muhammadans  in  the 
year  1193.  Among  his  descendants  were  the  poets  Sür  Das  and 
Säraüg  Dhar  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  Hammir  Räy’sä, 
and  the  Hammir  Käbya. 

A portion  of  the  text  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Beames,  ') 
and  anothcr  portion  edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Hoernle.  The 
excessively  difficult  character  of  the  text  has  prevented  both 
scholars  from  making  much  progress.  jVIy  own  studics  of  this 
poet’s  work  have  given  me  a great  adnimation  for  its  poetic 
beauty,  but  I doubt  if  anyone  not  perfectly  master  of  the  va- 
rious  Räj’putänä  dialects  eould  ever  read  it  with  pleasiire.  They 
are  however  of  the  grcatest  value  to  the  Student  of  philology, 
for  they  are  at  present  the  only  stcpping  stone  available  to 
European  explorers  in  the  chasm  betwcen  the  latest  Prakrit 
and  the  earliest  Gaudian  authors.  Though  we  may  not  possess 
the  actual  text  of  Chand,  we  have  eertainly  in  his  writings  some 
of  the  oldest  known  specimens  of  Gaudian  literature,  abounding 
in  pure  Apabhraihga  (^am-asenl  Prakrit  forms. 

Contemporary  with  Chand  was  the  bard  Jag’nik  (or  Jag’- 
nayak).  I am  not  certain  that  I have  ever  seen  any  of  this 
poet’s  Works.  He  attended  the  court  of  Par'mäl  (Paramardi)  of 
]\Iahübä  in  Bundel'khand,  and  chronicled  the  wars  of  that  prince 
with  Prith’wl  Räj.  It  is  probable  that  the  Alhä  Khand,  of  which 


*)  See  J.  A.  S.  B.  1886,  p.  5.  On  the  Antiquity,  Aüthenticity,  and 
Genuineness  of  Chand  Bar’däi’s  epic,  the  Prithiräj  Räsau,  by  Kaviräj  Syä- 
mal  Das. 

2)  Tod,  I,  254. 

3)  Tod,  II,  452  n. 

*)  Cf.  Tod,  II,  448,  453. 
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WC  ])Osscss  niaiiy  versions,  and  wliicli  has  sometimes  bccn  de- 
scribod  as  a spurious  canto  of  Cliand’s  epic,  Avas  originally 
written  by  this  poct.  The  Alliä  Kliand  is,  so  far  as  I am 
awarc,  oidy  current  in  oral  vorsions  sung  all  over  Hindüstän 
by  Professional  singers.  As  inigbt  be  cxpected  these  versions 
differ  eonsiderably  in  language,  and  eaeh  is  modernized  to  suit 
the  dialect  of  its  reciter.  For  a full  aecount  of  tbo  Albä  Kliand 
see  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  III,  p.  17 — 20,  104 — 108,  174 — 176. 

Wo  bave  noiv  a gaj)  of  a Century,  and  in  the  ycar  1300 
Hnd  tlourisbing  the  SsTrafig  Dbar  alrcady  mentioned  as  a des- 
cendant  of  Cband.  Ile  attended  tbc  court  of  tbc  beroie  Räjä 
Ilammir  Döb  tbc  Chauhfin  of  Ran’tliambbör,  ivho  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Bisäl  Deb  the  ancestor  of  Cband.  IlarainTr’s  dogged 
valour  and  beroie  death  has  given  risc  to  innumerable  proverbs, 
and  bas  been  celebrated  in  poetieal  ivoi-ks  in  inany  languages 
of  India.  None,  boAvever,  is  so  populär  as  Särang  Dbar’s  tbree 
VA'orks  knoAvn  as  tbo  Särang  Dbar  Paddbati,  tbe  Ilammir  Räy'sä, 
and  tbe  Ilammir  Käbya. ')  I bave  only  seen  detacbed  extracts 
from  tbis  poet’s  Avorks,  and  benee  am  unable  to  say  Avhetber 
tboso  poeras  Avere  cortainly  by  bim  or  not.  Wbat  gives  riso  to 
doubt  is  the  existence  (in  the  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  XL VIII  [1879] 
p.  185)  of  a ti'anslation  of  a 'llamir  Räsä,  or  History  of  Hamlr, 
prince  of  Ran’thambbör'  by  Bahn  Brajanätba  Bandböpädbyäya 
of  Jaipur.  According  to  tbe  introduction  of  tbis  Avork,  tbe  ori- 
ginal Avas  Avritten  by  one  Jödh  Räj^)  of  Nim’ränä.  He  attended 
tbe  court  of  a Cbaubän  prince  named  Cband’r  Bhän,  a descen- 
dant  of  PritliAvi  Räj,  and  Avas  by  birth  a Gaur  Bräbman,  born 
at  BijäAvar. 

We  noAA"^  loave  tbe  era  of  tbe  bards,  and,  emerging  from  tbe 
mists  of  antiquity,  eome  upon  a great  revival  of  literature  coin- 
eident  Avitb  the  rise  of  tbc  Vaisbnava  religion  in  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  tbe  .15“‘  Century.  Tbe  first  name  Ave  meet  is  Rämä- 


1)  Seo  Tod,  II,  452,  447. 

2)  There  wa.s  a Jödh  Kabi  who  attended  the  court  of  the  einperor 
Ak’bar,  Avho  may  be  the  same  as  thi.s  author. 
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namU)  (fl.  1400  A.  D.),  whose  hymns  I havc  collcetecl  as  fav 
east  as  MithiliT,  followed  Ly  bis  still  more  famous  fliseiple  tlie 
wise  and  witty  wcavcr  Kablr  Das.  In  this  paper  I do  not  pvo- 
posc  to  deal  with  thcm  and  other  fomous  rcformcrs  in  tlie  light 
of  their  religious  tcaching,  bnt  only  consider  them  witb  vegard 
to  their  influence  on  the  literary  history  of  Hindüstän.  Kabir’s 
principal  works  are  the  well  known  Säkhis  and  the  Snkh  Ni- 
dhän,  Avhieh  are  everywhere  known  and  quoted  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Many  of  bis  poems  are  included  in  the  antliology 
entitled  the  Hajärä  of  Krdidäs  Tribedl.  According  to  tradition 
he  was  the  son  of  a virgin  Brähinan  widow.  He  was  exposed 
hy  her,  and  was  found  on  a lotiis  in  Lahar  Taläo,  a pond  near 
Banfiras,  hy  the  wife  of  a Jolähä,  or  Mnsalmän  weaver  nained 
NimiT,  who,  with  her  hnshand  Nürl,  was  there  in  attendance  on 
a wedding  procession.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  three  Imndred 
years,  or  from  1149  to  1449  A.  D.,  and,  in  faet,  he  flourished 
ahout  the  heginning  of  the  15‘’'  Century. 

Leaving  now,  for  a time,  the  central  Hindüstän,  made 
famous  hy  Kämänand  and  Kahir,  we  flnd  flonrishing  in  the 
year  1400,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Vaishruiva  poets  of 
Eastern  India.  Bidyäpat’i  Thäkur  was  founder  of  the  school  of 
]\Iaster-singers  which  in  after  years  sprcad  ovcr  the  whole  of 
Bengal,  and  his  name  is,  to  the  present  day,  a houschold  word 
from  the  Karm’näsä  to  Calcutta.  He  has  been  ti’anslatcd  into 
and  imitated  in  most  of  the  dialects  falling  hetween  these  limits. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life. 

He  was  the  son  of  Gan’pat’i  Thäkur  who  was  the  son  of 
.lay  Datt’  Thäkur.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Visnu  (^lar- 
man  who  lived  seven  gcnerations  heforc  Bidyäpat’i  in  the  village 
of  BisapT,  the  modern  Bis’phl.  This  village  was  given  to  the 
poet  as  a rent  fi’ee  gift  hy  king  Sih  Sifigh  (then  heir  appa- 
rent)  of  Sugäonä,  in  the  year  1400  A.  D.  The  deed  of  endow- 
ment  is  still  extant. 


0 See  Wilson,  Eeligious  sects  of  the  Hindus,  p.  47. 

2)  For  further  particulars  see  Wilson,  Eeligious  sects  of  the  Hindus,  p.  73. 
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Bidyäpat'i  was  author  of  many  Sanskrit  works,  thc  prin- 
cipal  of  wliicli  arc  tlie  wcllknown  Piirusa  Pariksä,  thc  Durgä- 
hhakti  Taranginl,  thc  Dänaväkyävall,  the  Viväcia  Sara,  and  the 
Gayä  Patüina,  but  Ins  cliief  glory  consists  in  his  matchless  son- 
ncts  (pnda)  in  the  Maithill  dialect,  dealing  allcgorically  with  the 
relations  of  thc  soul  to  God,  undcr  the  form  of  thc  love  which 
Uädha,  bare  to  Krish’n.  Tliese  werc  adopted  and  recitod  enthu- 
siastieally  by  the  celcbratcd  Hindu  reformer  Chaitanya,  who 
Hourislicd  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  1G‘'*  Century  (B.  1484  A.  D.), 
and  through  him  bccame  the  housc-poetry  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
viuccs.  Numbers  of  imitators  Sprung  up,  many  of  whom  wrote 
in  Bidyäpat’i’s  namc,  so  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  separate  the 
genuine  from  the  imitations,  especially  as  the  form  er  have  been 
altercd  in  the  course  of  ages  to  suit  the  Bangrdi  idiom  and  metre. 

Bidyäpat'i  was  a Contemporary  of  thc  Bangäll  Chanel  Das, 
and  of  Umäpat'i  and  Jay  Deb,  and  was,  wo  know,  on  tems 
of  intimate  friendship  with  the  first. 

lle  was,  we  have  secn,  a famous  poet  in  A.  D.  1400,  and 
a copy  of  thc  Bluigavaüi  Puräna,  in  his  handwriting,  dated 
Ij.  S.  349  (A.  D.  1456),  still  exists,  so  that  we  can  know  that 
the  poet  lived  to  a good  old  age.  These  arc  the  only  two  cer- 
tain  dates  we  have  in  his  life. 

The  following  dates  depend  upon  the  dates  mentioned  in 
Ajodhyä  Par’säd’s  history  of  Tir'hut,  as  those  of  the  accessions 
of  the  various  kings.  Ajodhyä  Par'säd’s  dates  are  as  follows 


King  Deva  Siiidia  (Deb  Sifigh) 
(/iva  Simha  (Sib  Singh)  . . . 

Two  queens  reigned 

Nara  Siihba  Deva  (Nar  Siägh 
Dhira  Siihha  (Dhir  Singh)  . . 


came  to  the  throne  A.  D.  1385 

1446 

1449—1470 

Deb) 1470 

1471 


Now  the  Purusa  Panksa  was  according  to  its  colophon 
written  during  the  lifc-time  of  Deb  Singh,  i.  e.  before  1446. 
And  the  Durgäbhakti  Taranginl  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  Nar  Singh  Deb,  i.  e.  in  the  ycar  1470.  We  therefore  can 
arrange  the  dates  which  we  have  of  Bidyäpati  Thäkur  s life 
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as  follows,  writing  tliose  wliich  depcncl  upon  Ajodhya  Par’säd 
in  italics. 


Granted  the  village  of  BisapT,  and  tliercforc,  already 

a learned  man A.  U.  1400 

Wrotc  Purusa  Parlksa betöre  1446 

Wrote  the  numerous  songs  dedicated  to  Sib  Singh  betöre  1 140 

Copied  the  Bhägavata  Puräna 1456 

Wrotc  Durgäbhakti  Tarafiginl 


1470 


Assuuiing  the  above  dates  to  be  corrcct,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  90  ycars  old  Avhen  he  completcd  Ins  last  Avork. 

Käjä  Sib  Siügh,  Bidyäpat’i’s  great  pati-on,  Avas  also  named 
Küp  Näräyan,  AAdiich  seems  to  have  been  a general  title  of 
many  members  of  the  family.  He  had  sevcral  Avives,  of  Avhom 
the  poet  has  immortalized  Lakhimä  Thakuräin,  PränabatT,  and 
Mödabatl. 

Therc  is  a tradition  that  the  emperor  Ak'bar  i)  summoned 
Sib  Sifigli  to  Hilll  for  some  offence,  and  that  Bidyäpat’i  obtained 
Ins  patron’s  release  by  an  exhibition  of  clair\myance.  The  em- 
peror locked  him  up  in  a AAmoden  box,  and  sent  a number  of 
the  couidczans  of  the  toAAm  to  bathe  in  the  river.  When  all 
AAms  over,  he  released  him,  and  asked  him  to  describe  Avhat 
had  occurred,  Avhen  Bidyäpat’i  immediately  recited  impromptu 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  Ins  sonnets  Avhich  has  come  doAvn 
to  US,  describing  a beautiful  girl  at  her  bath.  Astonished  at  his 
poAA'cr  the  emperor  granted  his  petition  to  release  king  Sib 
Siügh.  Another  legend  is  that  the  poet  feeling  liis  end  approach- 
ing,  determined  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  holy  Ganges.  On 
the  Avay  he  remembered  that  the  sti’cam  Avas  the  child  of  the 
faithfid,  and  summoned  it  to  himsclf.  The  obedient  flood  imme- 
diately dividcd  itself  into  thrce  streams,  and  spread  its  AA'aAms 
up  to  the  very  spot  Avhere  Bidyäpat’i  Avas  sitting.  Joyfidly  gaz- 
ing  on  its  sacred  Avaters,  he  laid  himself  doAvn  and  died.  A 


‘)  It  is  hardly  necossary  to  point  out  that  the  real  hero  of  this  story 
(if  it  is  to  be  believed)  canuot  have  been  Ak’bar,  who  did  not  come  to  the 
throne  tili  1556  A.  D. 
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^'iva  Linga  sprang  up  wlierc  his  funeral  pyre  had  bcen,  and 
it,  and  the  niarks  of  thc  rivcr  arc  shown  therc  to  tlic  present 
day.  Jt  is  elose  to  the  toAvn  of  Bäzit’pür,  in  tlie  Darbhafigcä 
Distriet.  tSueb  is  tlie  fitting  legend  of  tlie  ])assing  away  of  thc 
great  old  lUaster-singcr. 

Bidyäpat’i’s  influenee  on  the  history  of  thc  literature  of 
Eastern  Hindiistän  has  bcen  immense,  llc  was  a perfect  master 
of  thc  art  of  writing  the  religious  love  sonnets  which  have 
since  bceomc,  in  a much  degraded  form,  the  substancc  of  the 
Vaishnava  bibles.  ►Siibscquent  authors  have  never  done  any  thing 
biit,  lomjo  intervallo,  imitatc  him;  bnt  whilc  the  founder  of  thc 
sehool  never  dealt  with  any  subjcct  without  adorning  it  with 
sonie  truly  poctical  conccit,  his  imitators  have  too  often  turned 
his  quaintness  into  obscurity,  and  his  passionatc  love  songs  into 
the  literature  of  the  brothcl. 

Leaving  Bidyäpat’i  and  his  suecessors  we  may  now  return 
to  the  extreme  west,  where  in  Älewär  Mirä  Bäl,  the  one  great 
poetess  of  Northern  India,  was  pouring  forth  her  impassioned 
hymns  to  Krish’n  Ran’chhö]-.  This  remarkable  woman  Avho  floii- 
rished  in  thc  ycar  1420  A.  1).,  Avas  thc  daughter  of  Räjä  Ratiyä 
Ränä,  the  Rathaur,  of  Mer’tä,  and  Avas  married  in  Sambat  1470 
(A.  1).  1413)  to  Räjä  Kumbh’karan,  son  of  Mökal  Deb,  of  Chi- 
taur. ')  Iler  husband  aauis  killed  in  Hambat  1534  (A.  D.  1469) 
by  his  son  Udä  Ränä.  Her  great  AA'ork  is  the  Räg  Göbind,  and 
she  also  Avrote  a much  admired  eommentary  on  the  Gita  Gö- 
viiida  of  Jayadeva.  She  aauis  devoted  to  that  form  of  thc  God 
Krish’n  knoAA'ii  as  Ran’’chlio}',  and  thc  tradition  is  that  she  A\'or- 
shipped  his  image  Avith  such  fervour  that  it  camc  to  life,  and 
thc  God,  deseending  from  his  shrinc,  embraced  her,  crying 
'Welcome  Mirä’.  On  hearing  these  Avords,  overcome  Avith  rap- 
turc,  she  died  in  his  arnis.  According  to  Wilson,  ^)  she  Avas 
much  pcrsecuted  by  her  husband’s  family,  on  aecount  of  her 
religious  jn’inciples.  She  became  thc  patroncss  of  vagrant  Vai- 


')  According  to  Wilson,  Udaijiur. 

2)  Religious  sects  of  the  lliudüs,  p.  137. 
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shnavas,  and  visited,  in  pilgrimages,  Brindabaii  and  Dwari^a 
Previous  to  leaving  thc  latter  place,  she  visited  the  temple  ot 
her  tiitelary  deity,  to  take  leave  of  him,  when,  on  the  comple- 
tion  of  her  adoratiöns,  the  image  opened,  and,  IMira  leaping 
into  the  fissure,  it  closed,  and  she  tinally  disappeared.  Some 
idca  of  the  popularity  of  her  writings  inay  bc  gained  from  the 
fact  that  I have  collected,  from  the  mouths  of  the  pcople  of 

Mithilä,  songs  purporting  to  be  by  her. ') 

Passing  over  a number  of  minor  poets,  includmg  Nanak 
(B.  1469,  D.  1539  A.  D.),  who  was  more  rcinarkablc  as  a rcli- 
gious  reforincr  than  as  a literary  anthor,  we  come,  aftcr  the 
lapse  of  morc  than  a Century,  to  Malik  IMuhammad  of  Jayas  in 
Audh,  who  ilonrished  under  Sher  Shäh  in  the  ycar  1540  A.  D. 
He  was  the  anthor  of  the  Padmcäwat,  which  is  I believc  the 
iii-st  poem,  and  ahnost  the  only  one,  written  in  a Gaudian  ver- 
nacidar,  on  an  original  subject.  I do  not  know  a work  moie 
deserving  of  hard  study  than  the  Padmäwat.  It  certainly  requires 
it,  for  scarcely  a line  is  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  scholar,  it 
being  couched  in  the  veriest  language  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
well  worth  any  amount  of  trouble,  both  tor  its  originality,  and 
for  its  poetical  beauty. 

IMalik  Muhammad  was  a Musalmän  fnipr  ot  great  sanctity. 
The  Räjä  of  Ameth!  who  believed  that  he  owed  a son  and  Ins 
general  prosperity  to  the  saint  was  one  of  his  principal  devotees. 
When  thc  poet  died  he  Avas  buried  at  the  gate  of  the  Rcäjä’s 
fort  at  Amethl,  Avhere  his  tomb  is  still  Avorshipped.  Pie  Avas 
not  a man  of  great  learning,  but  Avas  tamed  tor  his  Avisdom, 
and  for  the  tact  that  he  AAU’ote  for  the  people  in  the  people’ s 
tongue. 

According  to  thc  text  of  thc  Banäras  edition  of  the  Pad- 
mävat  (Avhich  is  vcry  incorrect),  the  poet  commenced  to  Avrite 
it  in  A.  PL  927  (1520  A.  D.);  but  this  is  probably  a misreading, 

')  Cf.  Tod,  I,  289;  II,  760. 

-)  My  Mond  Pandit  Clihötü  RSin  Tiwärl,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Bau- 
kipur  College,  lias  undertakon  to  translato  and  to  odit  a correct  text  of 
this  important  work  for  the  Bibi.  Ind. 
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for  he  says  in  tlic  preface  tliat  Slier  Shäli  of  thc  8ür  dynasty 
who  cjime  to  tlic  throne  in  A.  II.  1)47  (A.  I).  1540)  was  then 
the  rnling  king.  027  is  therefore  in-obahly  incorreet  for  947. 

1 he  outline  ot  the  story  of  Padinäw'at  is  as  follows,  — 
there  was  a king  iniined  Ratan  Sen  of  Chitaur,  wlio  was  in- 
forinecl  hy  a parrot  of  the  great  heanty  of  PadininT,  daiighter 
of  the  king  of  Singlnd  Dip  (Ceylon).  He  joiirneyed  to  Ceylon 
as  a inendieant,  niarried  her  there,  and  returned  Avith  her  to 
(.diitanr.  After  this  one  Kaghu,  a messenger  of  Alfui’ddin  Khiljl 
informed  that  monarch  of  the  great  heauty  of  PadminT.  Aläu- 
ddln  in  consccpience  attaeked  Chitaur,  and  imjirisoned  Ratan 
Sen  in  Order  to  ohtain  possession  of  her.  He  failed,  however, 
in  his  ohjeet  for  she  hecanie  sati  and  hnrnt  herseif  Avith  the 
dead  hody  of  her  hushand,  who  had,  in  the  uieantime,  been 
killed  by  Räjä  I)eb  Päb  of  Kaniblnd’n6r.  Li  the  final  verses  of 
his  Avork  the  poet  says  that  it  is  cdl  an  allegory.  By  Chitaur 
he  ineans  the  hody  of  man,  by  Ratan  Sen  the  soul,  by  the 
])arrot  the  guru  or  spiritual  preceptor,  by  Padmini  AA'isdom,  by 
Raghu  Satan,  by  Alfui’ddin  delusion  and  so  on. 

The  Story  of  the  PadmäAA^at  is  founded  on  the  historical 
facts  of  the  siege  of  Chitaur,  AAdiich  is  described  by  Tod  (Räjä- 
sthän,  I,  262  and  ff.).  The  substance  is  as  folloAA's.  Lakam'sl 
the  minor  king  of  Chitaur  eame  to  the  throne  A.  D.  1275.  His 
uncle  Bhlm’si  ruled  during  his  minority.  He  had  espoused  Pad- 
mini the  daughter  of  1 lammir  Säük  (Chauh.än)  of  Ceylon.  Aläu- 
’ddin  besieged  the  eity  in  Order  to  ohtain  possession  of  her,  and 
aftcr  a long  and  fruitless  siege  ho  restricted  his  desire  to  a 
mere  sight  of  her  extraordinary  heauty,  and  acceded  to  the 
proposal  of  beholding  her  through  the  medium  of  mirrors.  Re- 
lying  on  the  faith  of  the  Räj’püt,  he  entcred  Chitaur  slightly 
guarded,  and,  IniAung  gratified  his  aaüsIi,  returned.  The  Raj’pflt, 
unAA'illing  to  be  outdone  in  confidence,  aecomiianied  the  king 
to  thc  fort  of  the  fortress.  Here  Alä  had  an  ambush  A\miting; 
Bhlm’sl  AAms  made  prisoner,  and  his  liberty  inacle  to  dopend  on 
thc  surrender  of  Padmini.  Padmini  being  informed  of  this,  agreed 
to  giAm  herseif  up  as  a ransom  for  her  hushand,  and,  luiA'ing 
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proviclcd  Avherewithal  to  securc  her  from  clishonom-,  slie  designed 
■\vith  tAvo  chiefs  of  her  OAvn  kin  of  Ceylon,  her  iincle  Görä,  and 
her  nepheAV  Bädal,  a plan  for  the  liheration  of  the  prince  Avith- 
out  hazarding  her  life  and  fame.  She  AA'as  accoinpanied  into 
Älä’s  eamp  by  a procession  of  litters,  borne  by  and  lilled  AAdth 
arnied  men  disguised  as  handmaids,  some  of  AAdiom  returned 
taking  Padininl  and  Bhlm’sl  A\dth  them  in  disgiiise.  The  rest 
reinained  in  the  enemy’s  camp  tili  the  rusc  Avas  discovered, 
Avhen  they  covered  the  retreat  of  their  master  and  AAmre  cut 
doAAm  to  a man  in  doing  so.  Bhlm’sl  and  Padminl  escaped 
into  Chitaiu',  and  after  an  imsuccessful  attempt  at  storming  the 
citadel  (in  AA'hich  Görä  AAms  killed)  Aläii’ddin  raised  the  siege. 
He  retimied  again  to  the  siege  in  1290  (Firishta  says  13  years 
later),  and  one  by  one  eleven  out  of  tAAmlve  of  Bhlm’sl’s  sons 
A\mre  slain.  Then,  having  made  arrangements  for  the  cscape  of 
Ajaisl,  his  second  son,  to  continue  the  family  line,  the  Ränä 
himself,  calling  around  him  his  devoted  clans,  for  AAdiom  life 
had  no  longer  any  charms,  thrcAA'  open  the  portals,  and  carried 
death  into,  and  met  it  in  the  crOAA'ded  ranks  of  Alä.  'But  another 
aAvful  sacrifice  preceded  this  act  of  self-devotion,  in  that  hor- 
rible  rite,  the  Jöhar,  Aidiere  the  females  are  immolated  to  pre- 
serve  them  from  poUution  or  captivity.  The  fiineral  pyre  AA'as 
lighted  AA'ithin  the  great  subteiTanean  retreat,  in  chambers  im- 
pervious  to  the  light  of  day,  and  the  defenders  of  Chitaiu’  be- 
held  in  procession  the  queens,  their  OAAm  AAÜves  and  daughters, 
to  the  number  of  scA^eral  thousands.  The  fair  Padminl  closed 
the  throng,  AAdiich  Aims  augmented  by  AAdiatever  of  femalc  beauty 
or  youth  could  be  tainted  by  Tatar  bist.  They  Aimre  conveyed 
to  the  caAmrn,  and  the  opening  closed  upon  them,  leaAÜng  them 
to  find  seciu’ity  from  dishonour  in  the  deAmnring  element. 

'The  Tatar  conqueror  took  possession  of  an  inanimate  Ca- 
pital, sti’CAAmd  AAÜth  the  bodies  of  its  brave  defendei’S,  the  smoke 
yct  issuing  from  the  recesses  Avherc  lay  consumed  the  once  fair 
object  of  his  desire.’ 

Malik  Äluhammad  has  changed  the  name  of  the  hero  from 
Bhlm’si  to  Ratan,  the  name  of  the  king  of  MöAvär  Avho  mied  at 
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Cliitaur  about  thc  time  that  tho  poem  was  Avritten  (Tod,  I,  300). 
lle  bas  also  bomnved  part  of  liis  story  from  that  of  another 
PadmäAvat,  thc  Padmävatl  of  Udayana  and  the  RatnäA'ali.  He 
makes  bis  hero  turn  a mcndicant  devotee  in  Order  to  gain  bis 
belovcd,  and  tbe  seene  of  tbe  Imming  togetlier  of  tbe  tAvo 
(pieens,  tbougb  suggested  by  tbe  terrible  real  tragedy,  seems 
also  to  bear  marks  of  tbe  someAA'bat  similar  Situation  in  tbe 
Ratnävali.  Tbere  are  also  other  variations  from  tbe  accepted 
story,  A\diieb  it  is  not  nccessaiy  to  mention  bere. 

From  tbe  dato  of  tbe  Padmjwat  tbe  literature  of  Hindü- 
stän  became,  so  to  speak,  erysüillized  into  tAAm  grooves.  Tbis 
Avas  due  to  tbe  Vaisbnava  reformations  of  Rämänand  and  Bal- 
labbäebär’j.  Tbe  first  of  tbese,  AAdio  bas  been  already  mentioned, 
founded  tbe  modern  AAmrsbip  of  Visnu  in  bis  incarnatiou  of  Rfim 
(Räma)  and  tbe  otber  tbe  Avorsbip  of  tbe  same  God  in  bis  in- 
earnation  of  Krisb’n  (Krisna).  From  tbis  dato  all  tbe  great  poe- 
tical  Avorks  of  tbe  country  AAmre  devoted  to  eitber  one  or  otber 
of  tbese  tAA'O  incarnations,  and  Malik  iMubammad’s  Avork  sbinds 
out  as  a conspieuous  and  abnost  solitary  example  of  AA'bat  tbe 
Hindu  mind  can  do  A\dien  freed  from  tbe  trammeis  of  literary 
and  religious  custom.  It  is  true  tbat  tbere  are  examples  of 
didactic,  grainmatical,  and  medical  AAmrks  in  tbe  long  list  of 
autbors  given  in  my  ap2)endix,  but  tbe  fact  remains  tbat  from 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  sixteentb  Century  to  tbe  present  day,  all  tbat 
Avas  great  and  good  in  Hindüstänl')  literature  aa'us  bound  by  a 
ebain  of  custom  or  of  impulse  or  of  botb  to  tbc  ever-recurring 
tbemes  of  Rfim  and  Krisb'n.  Rämänand  bas  already  been  dealt 
Avitb,  and  bis  only  conspieuous  folloAVcr  aa'us  Tul’sl  Das,  con- 
ceming  Avboni  I sball  bereafter  deal  at  lengtb.  Wc  sball  noAA' 
consider  Ballabbäcbär'j  and  bis  successors  and  pupils.  I sball 
deal  AAutb  tbis  reformer  at  greater  lengtb  tban  I liaA’^e  done  AAÜtb 
Rämänand  botb  because  of  bis  greater  importanec,  and  beeause 


>)  I USO  tliis  Word  liere,  as  elsewliere,  !is  the  adjective  corrospoudiiifr 
to  the  substantive  'Hindnstän’,  and  not  as  ineaning  the  so  called  Hindüstäui 
lauguage. 
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I am  able  to  give  some  pai-ticiilars  concerning  him  whieli  have 
not  hitherto  been  macle  availablo  to  Eiu'opean  scholars. 

Ballabhäcliäi’ j (Vallabhächärya)  was  tbe  celebrated  founder 
of  the  Rädhä-ballabhl  sect. ')  According  to  Harishchand’r,  bis 
father’s  name  was  Lachhmau  Bliatt  (a  Tailifiga  Brähman  of 
Madras),  and  bis  motber’s  nanic  was  Illaingärü.  His  fatlier  bad 
tbrcc  sons,  Räin  Krisb’n,  Ballabbäcbär’j,  and  Räm  Cband’r.  Botb 
bis  brotbers  were  Vaisbnava  autbors  of  repute.  Lacbbman  Bbatt 
lived  at  Ajodbyä,  and  was  paying  a visit  to  Banäras  Avben,  on 
tbe  way,  near  tbc  viJlage  of  Cbanrä  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Betiyä 
in  tbe  distriet  of  Cbampäran  in  Bibär,  on  Sunday  tbe  11^'*  of 
tbe  dark  half  of  Baisäkb,  Sainbat  1535  (A.  D.  1478)  Ballabhä- 
cbär’j  was  born.  ^)  At  Banäras  lie  eomineneed  studying  under 
tbe  eelebrated  Mädb’wäcbärj  at  tbe  age  of  5 years,  and  re- 
mained  tbere  tili  tbe  deatb  of  bis  fatber,  after  wbicb  be  led  a 
wandering  life,  and  visited  tbe  coiu't  of  Krisb’n  Deb,  king  of 
Bijainagar,  apparently  tbe  same  as  Krisb'n  Räyalfl,  wbo  reigned 
abont  tbe  year  1520  A.  D.  Here  be  overcaine  tbe  Smärta  Bi’ab- 
mans  in  eonti’oversy.  (See  Wilson,  Religious  sects  of  tbe  Hindüs, 
p.  120).  According  to  Harisbcband’r,  bowever,  tbis  took  place 
before  Sainbat  1548  (A.  D.  1491)  wben  be  was  only  tbb’teen 
years  of  age.  In  tbis  year  be  made  a tour  to  Braj  wbere  be 
studied  tbe  Bbägavata»  Puräna,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
Banäras,  preacbing  Vaisbnava  doctrines  as  be  went  along.  From 
Banäras  be  went  to  Gayä,  Jagannätb  and  tbe  Deekan,  spread- 
ing  bis  doctrines  everywbere.  fle  tinisbed  bis  first  tour  (tecbni- 
cally  called  bis  Dighijai  or  conquest  of  tbe  world)  in  Sainbat 
1554  (A.  1).  1497)  at  tbe  age  of  19.  ')  He  tben  made  Braj  bis 
beadquarters,  and  establisbed  an  iniage  of  Sbri  Nätb  at  Göbar- 
dban.  From  tbis  as  bis  bead  qiiarters  be  made  bis  second  mis- 


')  Seo  Wilson,  Eeligious  sects  of  the  Hiucliis,  p.  120. 

2)  Prfisiddh  Mahätmäön  kä  Jibau  Cliarit’r,  II,  28. 

•')  See  the  d"*  Khand  of  the  Ballabh  Digbijai,  samhat  1535  ^ke  1440 
Baisakh  vuis  kvii^ua  pakslia  rabihar  Tnadhyäu.  See  also  a hyinii  by  Dwärikes 
quoted  by  Harischaiid’r  1.  c. 

■')  Tbis  is  the  date  givep  by  Harishchaud’r. 
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sionary  tour  throiigliout  India.  lle  dicd  in  Banäras  in  Sambat 
15ö7  (A.  D.  1530),  at  the  age  of  52  years,  leaving  two  sons, 
Göpl  Näth  and  Bitthal  Näth. 

Ile  was  a voluminous  autlior.  His  most  admired  Avorks  aro 
a coinincntary  on  the  Bhägavata  Pnräna  entitled  Subödhani/) 
tlie  Anubhäsya,  and  the  JainiinTya  Sntra  Bhäsya.  The  latter 
two  are  in  Sanskrit.  Harishchand’r  (1.  c.)  gives  a coinplete  list 
of  liis  Works.  The  authorship  of  a vernaeidar  work  of  conside- 
rable  autliority,  the  Bishnu  Pad  or  stanzas  in  honour  of  Visnu, 
is  also  attributed  to  hiin.  ]\Iany  verses  by  bim  aro  included  in  the 
anthology  entitled  Räg-sägarödbhab  of  Krishnänand  Byäs  Dcb. 

Ballabhächär  j Avas  sueceeded  as  leader  of  the  Rädhä-bal- 
labhi  sect  by  his  son  Bitthal  Näth  of  Braj  (11.  1550).  Bitthal 
Näth  had  soA'cn  sons,  all  of  AAdiom  became  Gosäihs  or  leadcrs 
of  the  sect.  The  descendants  of  tAVO  of  these  (Gir'dhar  and  Ja- 
dunäth)"'^)  still  exist  in  Gökul.  IMany  of  his  A’^erses  are  included 
in  the  Rä^^-sägarödbhab,  and  he  is  possibly  the  same  as  a Bit- 
thal Kabi  mentioned  in  the  Sib  Siägh  Saröj  as  an  erotie  poet. 

Ballabhächär’j  had  four  fanious  pupils,  aüz 

Sur  Däs 
Krish’n  Das 
Par’mänand  Däs 
Kumbhan  Däs 

and  Bitthal  Näth  had  also  four  pupils,  uained 

Chatur'bhuj  Däs 
Chhit  SAA'ämi 
Nand  Däs 
Göbind  Däs. 

The  lirst  four  niay  be  considered  as  Hourishing  in  the 
year  1550,  and  the  second  four  as  Hourishing  about  1567  A.  1). 

1)  According  to  Wilson  Subödliiiii. 

2)  Sco  Harisheli.and’r,  II,  30. 

3)  For  further  iiifoniuitioii  cf.  Wilson,  Keligions  sects  of  tlio  Hindös, 
j).  12ö,  whero  ho  is  wrongly  callcd  Vilala  Katli. 
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These  elght  all  lived  in  Braj,  and  wrote  in  Braj  Bliäkhä,  and 
are  named  the  Ashta  Cliliäp,  er  cight  acknowledged  masters  of 
the  literatnre  of  that  dialect.  Wilson  and  others  speak  of  a work 
entitled  the  Ashtä  Chhäp,  giving  the  lives  of  these  poets,  and 
I onee  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a work  myself,  but  I 
am  at  present  of  opinion  that  by  the  term  Ashta  Chhäp  is  sim- 
ply  meant  this  list,  which,  so  far  as  I can  inake  out,  was  first 
given  and  so  named  in  some  verses  of  Sür  Das  translated 
hereafter,  and  next  in  a work  entitled  the  Tiü  sl  bhabdärth 
Prakäs  of  Gopäl  Siügh  of  Braj,  wbose  date  I have  been  un- 
able  to  fix. 

üf  these  eight  I shall  here  deal  with  only  two,  Krish’n 
Das  Pay  Ahärl,  and  Sür  Das.  Krish’n  Das  (fl.  1550)  was  a grace- 
ful  and  sweet  poet,  many  of  whose  verses  will  bc  found  in  the 
Räg-sägarödbhab.  There  is  a legend  that  Sür  Das  in  his  poetry 
had  exhausted  all  that  coidd  possibly  be  said  concerning  the 
God  Krish’n,  and  that,  hence,  when  Krish’n  Das  vTote  anything, 
it  was  ahvays  found  to  be  identical  with  something  which  Sür 
Das  had  already  written.  One  day  the  latter  challenged  him  to 
produce  a single  stanza  which  did  not  comply  with  this  dis- 
agrecable  necessity,  and  he  failed  to  do  so.  He  then  promised 
to  bring  an  original  verse  next  day,  and  going  away,  spent  the 
whole  night  in  vain  endeavouring  to  concoct  one.  In  the  morn- 
ing  he  found  a verse  mysteriously  written  upon  his  pilloAv,  which 
he  took  to  Sür  Das,  who  at  once  identified  it  as  one  which  had 
been  written  by  their  master  Ballabhächär'j.  In  spite  of  this 
legend,  which  seems  to  point  to  a rivahy  between  the  bvo  poets, 
Krish’n  Das  is  always  graceful,  and  as  original  as  his  subject 
will  admit.  His  best  known  work  is  the  Prem-ras-räs.  His  most 
famous  disciples  were  Agr’  Das,  Kewal  Räm,  Gadädhar,  Debä, 
Kalyän,  Hati  Näräyan,  and  Padum  Näth.  Agr’  Das  had  Näbhä 
Das,  the  author  of  the  Bhakt  Mälä,  of  whom  more  anon,  for 
his  disciple. 

Sür  Das  deseiwes  a more  extended  notice.  He  was,  with 
his  father  Bäbä  Räm  Das,  a singer  at  the  com’t  of  the  Emperor 
Ak’bar  (see  Aini  Akbarl,  Blochmann’s  translation,  p.  612).  Pie 
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and  TursI  Das  ave  the  two  great  stars  in  tlie  linnament  of  North 
Indian  vevnacular  poetry.  TursI  was  devoted  to  Räin  (Hkänt 
Räm-Stihak),  while  Sür  Das  was  devoted  to  Krish’n  (ekänt  Kri- 
sh'n-sPJmk),  and  between  tlieni  they  ave  considered  to  liave  ex- 
hausted  all  the  possibilities  of  poetic  art. 

According  to  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Glosses  to  the 
Hhakt  Mälä  and  to  the  ChauräsT  Bärtä,  he  Avas  a SärasAvat 
IbTihinan,  and  Ins  father  and  inother  Avere  beggars  Avho  lived 
at  Gaü  (jlhät  or  at  Dilll.  This  faet,  that  books  of  the  aiithoritj' 
of  the  tAvo  above  Avorks  eountenance  this  theory,  is  typieal  of 
the  tendency  of  mediaival  Indian  authors  to  trust  to  tradition, 
instead  of  to  independent  research.  Subsequent  Avriters,  English 
and  foreign  have  folloAved  the  Bhakt  Mfdä  implicitly,  and  have 
all  been  led  Avrong  in  eonsequence,  for  Ave  have  the  very  best 
anthority,  that  of  Sür  Das  himself,  that  he  Avas  not  a SärasAvat 
Brrdiman,  and  that  his  father  Avas  not  a beggar,  and  did  not 
live  at  Gaü  Ghät.  i)  Sür  Das  Avrote  a collection  of  emblematic 
Verses  (drislit  kfif)  Avith  the  aceompanying  necessai’y  commen- 
tary,  and  in  the  latter  the  author  gives  the  folloAving  account 
of  himself.^) 

'The  founder  of  niy  family  Avas  Brahiu  Iläo  of  the  Prath 
Jagät  ')  (or  first  of  the  Jagät)  clan.  From  him  AA’^as  descended 
Bhäs  Chand. '^)  To  him  PritliAvI  Räj  (fl.  1190  A.  D.)  gaAm  the 
country  of  Jwälä.  Pie  had  four  sons,  of  Avhom  the  eklest  suc- 
ceeded  him  as  king  (nares).  The  second  AAms  Gun  Chand’r, 


•)  It  mu.st  not  be  forgotten  that  Priyä  Das,  tho  author  of  the  gloss 
to  tho  Bhakt  Mälä,  collected  the  traditions  more  than  a liundred  yoars  after 
Sür  Das’  death. 

2)  Tho  lato  lamented  ITarishchand’r  of  Banäras,  tho  greatost,  I had 
almost  .said  tho  only,  critic  of  Hindnstän  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
this  autobiography  in  his  'Siddh  MahatmaoH  ka  Jlban  Charit  r (Bankiporo, ' 
Sahib  Prasad  Sinha,  Khadghilas  Press,  1886). 

3)  The  title  Räw  renders  it  probable  that  he  was  oither  a Räjä,  or 
a Bhät  or  panegyrist. 

This  clan  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  clans  of  Säraswat  Bräh- 
mans  by  Panijüt  Rädhä  Krish’n.  Jagät  or  Jagatiyä  moans  a panegyrist. 

3)  Or  simply  Chand  if  we  take  />hau  as  equivalent  to  hwi,  'was’. 
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wliose  SOU  was  Sil  Chand'i-,  whose  son  was  Blr  Chandr.  Tliis 
last  used  to  sport  Avith  Hammir/)  kiiig  ofJ.^an  thambhör.  Fiom 
him  was  born  Hari  Chand’r,  who  dwclt  at  Ag’rä.  Hari  Chand'r’s 
son  2)  dwelt  in  Göp’chal,  and  had  seven  sons,  viz.  1)  Kvish’n 
Chand,  2)  Udär  Chanel,  3)  Jurüp  Chand,  4)  Buddlii  Chand, 
5)  Deb  Chand,  6)  (?)  Sansrit  Chand,  and  7)  myself  Süraj 
Chand.  My  six  brothers  were  killed  in  battle  AA'^ith  the  Musal- 
mäns;  I alone,  Süraj  Chand,  blinde)  and  worthless,  remained 
alive.  I was  fallen  into  a well,  ')  and  thongh  I called  for  help, 
no  One  saved  me.  On  the  seventh  day  Jadupati  (Krish  n)  caine 
and  pidled  me  out,'^)  and  making  himself  visible  to  me,  said 
'Son,  ask  Avhat  thou  desirest,  as  a boon’.  I said,  'Lord,  I ask 
for  the  boon  of  perfect  devotion,  for  the  desfa-uction  of  the 
enemy,«)  and  that,  now  that  I have  seen  the  form  of  God, 
mine  eyes  may  never  see  aught  eise’.  As  the  Sea  of  Compas- 
sion  heard  me,  he  said  'So  Ict  it  be.  Thine  enemy  will  bc 
destroyed  by  a mighty  Brähman  of  the  Deckan . ^)  Thcn  named 
he  me  Süraj  Das,  Süi-,  and  Sür’syäm,  and  disappeared,  and 
thereaftcr  all  was  darkness  to  me.*)  I then  went  to  live  in  Braj, 
where  the  Holy  Master  (Bitthal  Näth)  entcred  my  name  in  the 
Ashta  Chhäp.")  We  thus  get  the  following  genealogy: 


1)  The  famoiis  king  of  Kau’thambhür  who  was  killed  by  AlS-u’ddin, 
and  for  whom  a thousand  wives  became  sati.  The  dato  of  his  death  was 
about  1300  A.  D. 

His  sons  name  was  probably  Räm  Chand’r,  which  he  subsequently 
changed,  according  to  Vaishnava  custom  to  Räm  Das. 

Either  literally  or  figuratively.  Owing  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  his 
blindness,  every  blind  singing  inendicant  is  now  called  a Sur  Das. 

'•)  This  may  either  be  taken  literally  (fallen  into  a dry  well  [anilhU 
kHän])  or  figuratively  that  he  was  a sinner. 

“)  Or,  taken  figuratively,  after  seven  days  of  internal  conflict,  I be- 
came converted  and  obtained  salvation. 

6)  i.  e.  his  evil  passions,  or  perliaps  the  Mnsalmäns. 

i.  e.  Ballabhächär’j. 

®)  i.  e.  he  became  literally  blind. — The  fnltilinent  of  his  third  request, 
'dusarö  nä  dekhö  rüpa  dekhi  Bädhä-Syäma  . 

®)  The  list  of  the  eight  great  poets  of  Braj.  See  Krish’n  Das,  above. 
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Hrfihm  Räo  tlic  Prath  Jagät 

Bliäo  C'hancrr  (fl.  1190  A.  D.) 

seconcl  son 
Gun  Cliand’r 

Sil  ChaiuVr 

Hir  Chancl’r  (fl.  1300  A.  D.) 

I ^ 

(?)  descendants  imkuown 


Ilari  Cliand’r  (of  Ag'rä) 

Räm  Chand’r  (of  Göp’chal) 

Süraj  Chaiid  (fl.  1550)  and  six  others. 


It  is  evident  that  he  was  not  of  a Brähraan  but  of  a royal 
stock.  1)  According  to  tradition  he  was  born  about  8am.  1540 
(1483  A.  D.),  and  was  instructed  by  bis  father,  at  Äg’rä  in 
singing,  in  Persian,  and  in  the  vernacidar.  On  Ins  father’s  death, 
he  took  to  writing  hyinns  (hhajan  s)  and  gained  inany  disciples. 
At  this  time  he  signed  Ins  verses  Sür  Swami,  and  under  that 
title  wrote  a poem  dealing  Avith  the  story  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yantl.2)  He  Avas  then  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  is  said 
to  have  livcd  at  Gaü  Ghät,  a village  nine  kös  from  Ag’rä  on 
the  road  to  ]\Iathurä.  About  this  time  he  himself  became  a dis- 
ciple  of  Ballabhäehär'j,  and  signed  his  poems  Avith  the  name  of 
Sür  Das,  Sür,  Süraj  Das,  or,  as  betöre,  Sur’syäm.  ^) ' At  this 
time  he  translated  the  Bhägavata  Puräpa  into  verses  in  the  ver- 
nacular,  and  he  also  eollected  his  hymns  into  the  Compilation 
entitlcd  the  Sür  Sägar.'')  In  his  old  age  his  fame  reached  the 
cars  of  the  emperor  Ak’bar,  Avho  summoned  him  to  his  court. 
He  died  in  Gökul  about  Sam.  1620  (1563  A.  D.). 

The  above  tradition  is  cerbiinly  Avrong  so  far  as  regards 
dates,  and  as  regards  Sür  Däs’  father.  For  the  Äini  Akbari, 
which  Avas  completed  in  1596 — 97  A.  D.,  mentions  both  Sür  Däs 


')  He  calls  Bliüo  CluuidVs  eldost  son,  nares, 
2)  No  copies  of  this  are  kiiOAVii  to  exist. 

Also,  possibly,  Sant  Däs. 

■*)  Said  to  contain  sixty  thousand  verses. 
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and  Bäbü  Rain  Das  as  (apparently)  then  alive.  Abu'l  Fa?l  says 
that  Rain  Däs  caine  froni  Gwäliyar,  but  Bndäoni  (II,  42)  says 

that  be  cainc  froin  Lakh’nan. 

Anothev  legend  cuiTent  tbroiigbout  India  concevning  SOi 
Däs  uiay  be  mentioned.  Subsequently  to  bis  becoining  blind, 
diiring  the  absence  of  bis  ainanuensis,  Krisb’n  came  hiinself,  and 
■«n’ote  down  for  bim  the  words  wliicb  Avelled  fortli  from  tbe  nn- 
suspecting  poet’s  inoiith.  At  lengtb  8ür  Däs  perceived  that  the 
writer  was  oiitstripping  bis  tongue  and  was  writing  down  Ins 
tboiights  before  lie  had  ntteved  tliein.  Recognising  the  Antara- 
jäml  God  by  tliis,  Sür  Däs  seized  bim  by  the  band,  but  Krisb’n 
thriist  bim  away  and  disappeared.  Sür  Däs  then  nttered  a poem 
still  extant,  and  in  my  opinion,  by  far  bis  bigbest  flight,  tbe 
leadingidea  ofAvbicb  is  that  tbongb  God  may  thriist  bim  away, 
be  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  poet  s heart. 

Regarding  Sür  Das’  place  in  literatnre,  I can  only  add 
that  he  justly  bolds  a high  one.  He  excelled  in  all  styles.  He 
could,  if  occasion  required,  be  more  obscure  tban  the  Sphynx,  and 
in  tbe  next  versc  as  clear  as  a ray  of  light.  Otber  poets  may 
bave  equalled  bim  in  some  particular  quality,  but  he  combined 
the  bigbest  qualities  of  all.  Natives  of  India  givc  bim  the  veiy 
bigbest  nicbe  of  fame,  but  I believc  that  tbe  European  leadei 
will  prefer  the  nobility  of  charaeter  of  all  that  1 ul  sl  Däs  wrote, 
to  tbe  often  too  cloying  sweetness  of  tbe  blind  bard  of  Ag’rä. 

We  shall  now  anticipate  the  course  of  time  a little  in  Order 
to  complete  the  history  of  this  famous  group  of  Braj  poets.  Krisb’n 
Däs  had  a pupil,  Agr'  Däs  of  Gal’tä,  wbo  in  turn  was  precep- 
tor  of  Nabbä  Däs  alias  Näräyan  Däs  of  tbe  Deckau,  wbo  flou- 
risbed  about  1600  A.  D.  Under  tbe  direction  of  Agr’  Däs  be 
wi’ote  tbe  Bhakt  Mälä  or  'Legends  of  the  Saints  consisting  of 
108  Verses  in  Chbappai  metre.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  difficult 
Works  in  the  Braj  dialect,  and,  as  avc  bave  it  now,  was  avo- 
wedly  edited,  and  perbaps  rewritten  by  a (?)  disciple  of  Näbhä 

*)  As  an  iinonymous  poet  of  Ak’bar’s  court  says,  ‘Gaiig  excels  in  son- 
nets,  and  Bir’bal  in  tlie  Kabitta  metre.  Kesab’s  raeaning  is  ever  profound, 
but  Sür  possess  the  excellencies  of  all  three’. 

VII.  Internat.  Oriontalisten-Congr.  Arische  Sect. 
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Das  entitled  Näräyan  Das,  who  livcd  in  thc  roigii  of  Sliäh  Jahän. 
Mr.  Growso,  to  whom  I am  indebtcd  for  a ])ortion  of  the  forc- 
going  inforniation,  adds  'A  single  stanza  is  all  tliat  is  ordinarily 
devotcd  to  cach  personage,  wlio  is  panegyrized  with  rcference 
to  Ins  niost  salient  characteristics  in  a style  tliat  might  be  des- 
cribed  as  of  unjjaralleled  obscurity,  were  it  not  that  each  sepa- 
rate portion  ot  the  text  is  followed  by  a gloss  written  by  one 
Priyä  Das  in  the  Sainbat  year  17G5  (1712  A.  D.),  in  which  con- 
tusion  is  still  worse  confounded  by  a series  of  niost  disjointed 
and  inexplicit  alliisions  to  different  legendary  events  in  tlie  saint’s 
life’.  Priyä  Das’  gloss  is  in  the  Kabitta  metre.  He  was  followed 
by  Lfd  Jt  a Kayasth  of  Kädli'lä,  who  in  Hij’rl  1158  (A.  D 1751), 
wi'ote  a fiirther  commentary  entitled  Bliakt  UrbasT.  A few  years 
ago  Tul’si  Räm  Agar'ivälä  of  Miräpur  translatcd  the  Bhakt  Mälä 
into  Urdu,  calling  bis  translation  the  Bhakt  Mal  Pradipan. 

The  name  Näräyan  Däs  which  Mr.  Growse  attidbutes  to 
a disciple  of  Näbhä  Däs,  was,  according  to  native  Avi’iters,  really 
the  actual  name  of  Näbhä  Däs,  the  latter  being  bis  nom  de  guerre. 

Näbhä  Däs  is  possibly  the  same  as  a Näräyan  Däs  Kabi, 
mentioned  in  the  Sib  Siögh  Saröj  as  born  in  1558  A.  D.,  and  au- 
thor  of  translations  of  the  Hitöpade^a,  and  Räjaniti  into  the  verna- 
ciilar;  and  as  another  Näräyan  Däs,  a Vaishpava  aiithor  of  an 
undated  prosody,  describing  fifty-two  metres,  entitled  Chhand  Sär. 

Retracing  now  oiir  steps,  we  may  take  a glanee  at  the 
brilliant  eourt  of  the  emperor  Ak’bar  (reigned  1556 — 1605),  and 
the  eonstellation  of  poets  which  shone  there.  Most  of  the  fore- 
going  poets  from  Malik  Muhammad  downwards  were  eontem- 
poraries  of  this  king,  Avho  was  so  celebrated  a patron  of  leam- 
ing.  It  may  be  notcd  that  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar 
nearly  eoincided  ivith  that  of  the  English  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
that  the  reigns  of  both  these  monarchs  were  signalized  by  an 
extraordinary  outburst  of  literary  vigour.  Nor,  indeed,  if  Tul’sl 
Däs  and  Sür  Däs  were  compared  ivith  Shakespeare  and  Spenser, 
woiild  the  Indian  poets  be  very  far  behind. 

I Inive  noted  the  following  poets  as  having  attended  Ak- 
bar’s  eourt,  1)  ’Abdu’r  Rahim  Khän’khäna,  2)  Abu  1 Faiz, 
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3)  Amrit,  4)  Karan  or  Karnes,  5)  Gang,  6)  Jag’clls,  7)  Jagan- 
naj,  8)  Jagämag,  9)  Jöclh,  10)  Jait,  11)  TöqW  Mal,  12)  Tän  Sen, 
13)  Nar’hari,  14)  Fahim,  15)  Bir’bal,  16)  Manöhar,  17)  Man  Räy, 
18)  liöl.  Of  these  many  are  historical  personages.  Number  1 was 
tlie  celebratcd  son  of  Bairäm  Khan,  Number  2 was  the  brother 
of  Abu’l  Fazl.  Tödar  Mal  was  the  great  finance  minister,  and 
Bir’bal  the  equaUy  famous  minister,  general,  and  wit.  Tän  Sen 
was  a court  singcr  and  eonsidered  the  greatest  artist  of  his  age. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  star  of  Indian  poetiy,  Tiü’sl 
Das.  I much  regret  that  the  materials  available  are  so  scanty, 
and  it  is  the  raore  tantalizing  to  me  that  I have  received  infor- 
mation  of  a very  full  account  of  his  life,  entitled  Gosäin  Charit’r 
by  Beni  Mädhab  Das  of  Pas’kä  who  lived  in  the  poet’s  com- 
panionship.  I have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a copy  of  this 
work  though  I have  long  searched  for  it,  and  I have  been  eom- 
peUcd  to  base  my  aeeount  principaUy  on  the  enigmatie  verses 
of  the  Bhakt  Mälä  aided  by  the  glosses  of  Priyä  Das  and  others. 
The  text  and  literal  translations  of  these  will  be  found  in  tbe 
introduction  to  Mr.  Growse’s  translation  of  the  Rämäyan,  from 
which  I have  freely  drawn. 

The  importance  of  Tul'si  Das  in  the  history  of  India  cah- 
not  be  oveiTated.  Putting  the  literary  merits  of  his  Rämäyan  out 
of  question,  the  fact  of  its  universal  aeceptance  by  aU  classes 
from  Bhagal’par  to  the  Panjäb,  and  from  the  Himälaya  to  the 
Nannadä  is  surely  worthy  of  note.  'The  book  is  in  every  one’s 
hands,‘)  from  the  eourt  to  the  cottage,  and  is  read  or  heard, 
and  appreciated  alike  by  every  elass  of  the  Hindu  Community, 
whether  high  or  low,  rieh  or  poor,  young  or  old.’  It  has  been 
interwoven  into  the  life,  character,  and  speech  of  the  Hindu 
population  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  is  not  only 
lovcd  and  admired  by  them  for  its  poetic  beaiity,  but  is  reve- 
renced  by  them  as  their  scripturcs.  It  is  the  Bible  of  a hundred 
millions  of  pcople,  and  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  as  much 

0 Mr.  Growse  (from  whom  this  quotation  is  taken)  States  that  the  Pro- 
fessional Sanskrit  Pandits  affect  to  despise  Tul’si  Das’  work  as  an  unworthy 
concession  to  the  illiterate  masses,  but  this  has  not  been  my  experience. 
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inspired,  as  thc  Bible  is  considcrcd  inspircd  Ly  tlic  English  cler- 
gyman.  Pandits  inay  talk  of  thc  Vedas  and  of  the  Upanisads, 
and  a fcw  may  cven  study  them.  Othcrs  may  say  tliat  tliey 
pin  tlieir  faitli  on  tlie  Puränas,  Lut  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pcople  of  llindüstän,  Icarncd  and  unlcarncd  alikc,  tlieir  sole 
norm  of  conduct  is  the  so  called  Tursi-krit  Rämäyan.  It  is  in- 
decd  fortunate  for  HindQstän  that  this  is  so,  for  it  Las  saved 
the  counti’y  from  the  tantric  oLscenities  of  Shaivism.  Rämänand 
was  the  original  saviour  of  upper  India  from  the  fatc  which  has 
Lefallen  Bengal,  Lut  Tul’sl  Das  was  the  great  apostle  who  car- 
ried  the  doctrine  east  and  west,  and  made  it  an  abiding  faith. 

The  religion  he  preached  Avas  a simple  and  subhme  one, 
a perfect  faith  in  the  name  of  God;  Lut  Avhat  is  most  remar- 
kable  in  it,  in  an  age  of  immorality,  Avhen  the  Londs  of  Hindu 
socicty  were  loosencd,  and  the  Mughal  empire  Leing  Consoli- 
dated, was  its  Stern  morality  in  every  sense  of  the  Avord.  Tid’sl 
Avas  the  great  preaeher  of  one’s  duty  toAvards  one’s  neighbour. 
Välmiki  praised  Bharat’s  sense  of  duty,  Laehhman’s  Lrotherly 
affection,  and  Sitä’s  Avifely  devotion,  Lut  Tul’sl  taught  them  as 
an  example.  So  too,  in  an  age  of  licence,  no  Look  can  Le  purer 
in  tone  than  the  Rämäyan.  He  himself  justly  exclaims,  ’here 
are  no  prurient  and  seductive  stories,  like  snails,  frogs,  and 
scum  on  the  pme  Avater  of  Räm’s  legend,  and  therefore  the 
lustful  croAv  and  the  greedy  crane,  if  they  do  come,  are  dis- 
appointcd’.  üther  Vaishnava  Avriters,  Avho  inciücated  tlie  Avorship 
of  Ki'ish’n,  too  often  debased  tlieir  musc  to  harloti’y  to  attract 
tlieir  hearers,  Lut  Tul’sl  Das  Lad  a nobler  ti*ust  in  his  country- 
mcn,  and  that  timst  has  Leen  amply  rcAvarded. 

Tul'sl  Das  Avas  a Sar’Lariyä  Bnlhman.  He  Avas  Lorn  early 
in  the  Century  and  died  at  a good  old  age  in  1G24  A.  D. 
As  the  old  rhyme  says 

Samhata  söralia  sai  ctsl,  Asl  Ganga  ke  ilra  | 

Säicana  sukalä  sattaml,  Tulasl  tajeu  safira  || 

'On  the  seventh  of  the  light  half  of  Q'rävaiia,  in  Sambat  1680, 
Tul’sl  left  his  Lody  on  the  Lank  of  the  Ganges  at  Asl.’  Accord- 
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ing  to  tlie  Bhakt  Sinclhu,  his  fathcr’s  namc  was  Atmä  Räm, 
and  he  was  born  at  Hastinäpuv,  biit  according  to  other  autho- 
i-itics  hc  was  born  at  bläjlpnr  ncar  Cliiti-aknt.  Tbc  iisual  tradi- 
tion  is  howcver,  tliat  Räjäpur  in  the  district  of  Bcändä  on  thc 
banks  of  the  Jamunä  bas  tbe  bonour  of  being  his  birthplace. 
As  a chiJd  be  lived  at  Sükar’kbet  {vulgo  Söröni)  -wkere  be  was 
first  iinbucd  with  devotion  to  Räm.  According  to  Priyä  Das, 
liis  wifc  first  persuaded  bim  to  exchange  an  eartbly  for  a divinc 
love,  and  incited  by  her  remonstrances  be  left  her  and  Avent  to 
Banäras,  wberc  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  visiting 
frequently  Ajodliyä,  Matburä,  Brindäban,  Kuruchhet’r,  Prayäg, 
Punddiöttam’puri,  and  other  boly  placcs.  Tbe  only  other  fact  in 
his  life  about  which  there  is  any  reasonable  certainty  (beyond 
the  dates  of  some  of  his  works)  is  that  he  Avas  appointed  arbi- 
trator  in  a land-dispute  betAveen  two  men  named  Anand  Räm 
and  Kanhäy.  The  deed  of  arbiti-ation  in  his  handAvriting  is  still 
in  existcnce,  and  is  dated  Sambat  1669  or  eleven  years  bcfore 
his  death.  A photograph,  ti’ansliteration  and  translation  of  it  is 
appended  to  this  paper. 

A few  legends  mentioncd  by  Priyä  Däs,  and  given  in  fiül 
by  IMr.  GroAvse  in  the  inti’oduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Rä- 
mäyan,  may  be  briefly  noted  liere.  A grateful  ghost  introduced 
him  to  Hanumän,  through  AA'hom  he  obtained  a vision  of  Räm 
and  Lachhman.  He  recognized  a murderer,  AAdio  piously  uttered 
the  name  of  Räm,  as  a saved  man,  and  wlien  challenged  to 
prove  his  Statement,  he  did  so  by  making  the  guilty  man’s  of- 
ferings  accepted  by  Qiva.  Sonic  thieves  came  to  rob  him,  but 
his  house  Avas  guarded  by  a mystenous  watchman,  AA'ho  Avas  no 
other  than  Räm  himself,  and,  instead  of  steahng,  thc  thieves 
bccame  convertcd,  and  pure  of  heart.  Plc  rcstored  a Brähman 
to  life.^)  Plis  famc  rcachcd  Dilli,  Avhere  Shäh  Jahän  Avas  em- 
pcror.  The  monarch  called  upou  him  to  perform  a miraclc  and 
to  produce  the  person  of  Räm,  Avhich  Tul’si  Däs  refusing  to  do. 


')  Rnm.,  Bii.,  Doha,  37. 

2)  The  following  in  noarly  is  Wilson’s  words. 
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tlic  king  thrcw  hini  hito  confincinent.  Hc  was,  however,  spce- 
(lily  coiiipcllcd  to  rclcasc  liiiii,  for  inyriacis  of  inonkcys  having 
collected  aboiit  tlie  prison  bcgaii  to  clemolish  it  and  the  adja- 
cent  buildings.  Shäb  Jali.äii  having  sct  tbo,  poet  at  liberty  de- 
sircd  liiin  to  solicit  soine  favonr  as  a vcparation  for  thc  indignity 
bc  bad  suffercd.  Tufsl  Das  accordingly  reqiicsted  bim  to  quit 
ancicnt  L)illg  wliich  was  thc  abodc  ot  Räin;  and  in  compliance 
witb  tbis  reqnest,  tbe  cmperor  Icft  it,  and  foundcd  thc  new 
City,  tbcnce  namcd  8bäb-Jaliän-Abäd.  After  this,  Tul-si  went 
to  Brindriban,  wbere  be  bad  an  interview  witb  Näbha  Das 
(tbe  autbor  of  the  Bbakt  l\ralä).  There  lie  strenuously  advo- 
cated  thc  worship  of  Räin  in  preference  to  that  of  Krish’n, 
tbongb  tbe  latter  god  appeared  in  person  and  assiired  bim 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  thc  two.  Out  of  this  tis- 
sue  of  childisb  legends  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  cxtract  a fcw 
tbreads  of  fact,  but  tili  we  can  lind  a copy  of  the  Gosäin 
Charit’r  there  does  not  appear  to  be  iniicb  liope  of  our  being 
able  to  do  so. 

Ilis  most  famous  work  is  thc  Räm-charit-niänas,  'the  Lake 
of  the  Gestes  of  Räm’,  whicb  be  cominenced  to  write  in  Ajodhyä 
on  Tiiesday,  the  9^’*  of  Cbaitra,  Sambat  1631  (A.  1).  1574 — 75).') 
It  is  often  incon’cctly  caUed  the  Rämäyan,  or  the  Tid’si-krit 
Rämäyan,  or  (alluding  to  its  metre)  thc  Cbaupäl  Rämäyan,  but 
according  to  tbe  44^^  Cbaupäl  of  tbe  Bäl  KäiuJ,  the  above  is 
its  full  and  proper  namc.  Two  coi)ics  of  tbis  work  are  said  to 
bave  existed  in  tbe  poet’s  own  bandwriting.  One  of  them  Avbich 
Avas  kept  at  Räjäpur,  bas  disappeared  all  but  the  seeond  book. 
Tbc  legend  is  that  the  whole  copy  Avbicb  existed  Avas  stolen, 
and  that  tbe  tbief  being  pursued  flung  thc  manuscript  into  the 
river  Jamunä,  Avhence  only  tbe  seeond  book  Avas  rescued.  I 
bave  pbotograpbs  of  ten  pages  of  tbis  copy,  and  the  inarks  of 
Avater  are  evident.  The  other  copy  exists  in  Malihäbäd  (so  8ib 
►Siügh;  GroAvsc  says  in  the  temple  of  Sitä  Räm,  at  Banäras),  of 
AAdiich  only  one  leaf  is  inissing. 


>)  Räm.,  Bä,,  Ch.  43. 
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I am  iii  possessioii  of  an  accurate  literatim  copy  of  so  much 
of  the  Räjäpur  MS.  as  exists.  I have  also  a printed  copy  of  the  pocm 
carcfiiUy  compared  with  and  corrected  from  a manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mahäräj  of  Banäras,  which  was  written  in  Sambat 
1704  (A.  D.  1647),  or  only  about  24  years  after  the  author’s  death. 

Little  as  the  Räm-charit-mänas  is  known  to  European  stu- 
dents,  stUl  less  is  known  of  the  poet’s  other  works.  Thosc  which 
I have  seen  and  read  are  the  foUowing: 

1)  The  Gltäball.  This  is  the  story  of  Räm  told  in  the  form 
of  sonnets  adapted  for  singing.  There  are  scveral  mcorrect  edi- 
tions  of  it  in  print,  some  of  which  have  commentaries  of  varying 
excellence. 

2)  The  Kabittäbali  or  Kabitta  Rämäyan.  It  deals  with  the 
Same  subject,  and  is  in  the  Kahitta  metre. 

3)  The  Döhäball  or  Dohä  Rämäyan.  As  its  name  Imports, 
it  is  in  the  Döhä  metre.  It  is  rather  a moral  work  than  an  epic 
poem,  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a coUection  of  döhäs  from 
his  other  works  by  a later  hand.  I have  at  any  rate  been  able 
to  identify  many  of  them. 

4)  The  Chhappai  Rämäyan.  In  the  Chhappai  metre.  I have 
only  seen  one  incorrect  and  unintelligible  manuscript  of  this 
work,  from  which  an  edition  has  been  printed. 

5)  Sat  Sal,  a collcction  of  emblematic  döhäs.  Written  in 
Sambat  1642  (A.  D.  1585). 

6)  The  Panch  Ratan,  or  five  jeweis,  a set  of  five  short 
poems  usuaUy  gi’oupcd  together.  They  are:  a)  the  Jänaki  Maü- 
gal,  b)  the  PärbatI  Maügal,  c)  the  Bairägya  Sandipinl,  d)  Räm 
Lälä  Kar  Nah’chhü,  e)  the  Bar’we  Rämäyan.  The  fu*st  two  of 
diese  are  songs  celebrating  the  mamages  of  Sitä  and  Gaur! 
respectively.  The  third  is  a didactic  treatise.  The  fourth  is  a 
song  in  lionoiu*  of  the  Nah’chhü  or  ceremonial  nail-paring  of 
Räm  at  his  wedding,  and  the  fifth  a short  history  of  Räm  in 
the  Bar’wai  metre. 

7)  The  Räm  Agyä  also  called  the  Räm  Sagunäball  is  a 
coUeetion  of  seven  books  of  seven  chapters  each , of  seven 
döhäs  to  caeh  chapter.  It  is  a series  of  omens  connected  with 
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tlic  lifc  of  Ram.  I suspect  it  is  spm-ious,  and  parlly  made  up 
of  extracts  from  the  poct’s  other  works.  I liave  met  with  onc 
veiy  inferior  coinmentary  to  it. 

8)  Tlie  Saiikat  Älöclian  is  a short  didactic  work.  I have 
only  scen  it  in  one  vilely  printed  edition. 

0)  The  Binay  Pattrikä  is  a eollection  of  27t)  liyinns  to  Räni, 
much  adniired,  and  dcservedly  so.  It  lias  often  bcen  printed, 
and  lias  a very  fair  coinmentary  by  Sil)  Par’käs. 

10)  Tlic  Ilanuinän  Brdmk,  a eollection  of  sonnets  in  lionour 
of  llaniim[ln,  avIio  aceording  to  tradition  gave  bim  a vision  of 
Räni  and  Lachliman. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Sib  Sifigh  Saröj  mentions  the  fol- 
lüwing ; 

11)  Räm  Saläkä. 

12)  The  Kurujaliyä  Räniäyan. 

Id)  The  Kaj'kä  Räniäyan. 

14)  l'hc  Rölä  Räniäyan. 

15)  The  .Ihürnä  Räniäyan. 

None  of  ivhich  I have  secn.  The  last  four  are  naiiicd  aftcr 
the  nictres  in  which  they  are  written. 

IG)  A Krishnäball,  in  the  Braj  dialect  is  also  printed  and 
sold  in  the  bazärs.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  Krish’n,  and  I do 
not  believe  that  it  is  by  the  Tid’sl  Däs  whom  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Many  of  these  have  been  printed,  always  iiiost  incon-ectly, 
and  sonie  with  coinnientaries.  The  best  coinmentary  on  the  Räni- 
charit-mänas  is  that  of  Räm  Charaii  Däs.  The  best  on  the  Gi- 
täball  and  the  Kabittäbali  are  by  Baij’näth.  Räm  Charan  Das’ 
coinmentary  lias  been  printed  by  Nawal  Kishör  of  Lakh’naü, 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  The  other  commentaries  can  be  bought 
in  any  Indian  bazär.  All  the  coninientators  have  a great  ten- 
dency  to  avoid  difficidties,  and  to  give  to  simple  passages  niy- 
stical  meanings  which  TursI  Däs  never  intended.  They  are 
unfortunately  uttcrly  wanting  in  the  critical  faculty.  Though 
there  are  abundant  materials  for  obtaining  an  absolutely  accu- 
ratc  text  of  at  least  the  Räm-charit-mänas,  the  commentators 
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liuvc  Iicvcr  dreamed  of  referring  to  them,  but  havc  preferred 
trusting  to  their  inner  eonscioiisness.  As  an  extreme  example  I 
may  mention  one  ivlio  drew  up  a sclieine  of  the  number  of 
CliaupäTs  each  section  of  eaeh  canto  ougbt  to  have,  in  a nunie- 
rical  decreasing  Order,  after  the  pattem  of  the  steps  of  a land- 
ing  Stage,  beeause  the  poem  is  ealled  a lake  (mänas).  Nothing 
could  be  prettier  than  this  idea;  and  so  he  haeked  and  hewed 
his  unfortunate  text  to  fit  this  Procrastean  bed,  and  tlien  pu- 
blishcd  it  with  eonsiderable  success.  It  never  oecurred  to  bim 
or  his  readers  to  see  if  this  was  what  Tiü’sl  Das  had  written, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  theory 
woiüd  have  been  evident  at  the  first  glance. 

Regarding  Tid’sl  Das’  style,  he  was  a master  of  all  va- 
rieties,  fi’om  the  simplest  flowing  narration  to  the  most  complex 
emblematic  verses.  He  wrote  always  in  the  old  Baisbväri  dia- 
lect,  and  onee  the  peeuliarities  of  this  are  mastered,  his  Räm- 
charit-mänas  is  delightfiü  and  easy  reading.  In  his  Gltäbali  and 
Kabittäball  he  is  more  involved,  but  still  readable  with  pleasure, 
in  his  Dohäball  he  is  sententious,  and  in  his  Sat  Sal  as  difficidt 
and  obsem’e  as  any  admirer  of  the  Nalödaya  eoiüd  wish.  The 
Sat  Sal  is  a veritable  tour  de  force,  and  I am  glad  that  this, 
almost  the  oldest  specimeni)  of  this  kind  of  wiiting  which  was 
brought  to  perfeetion  fifty  years  later  by  Bihär!  Läl  (the  mine  of 
commentators),  is  being  edited  with  a eommentary  by  Professor 
Bihärl  Läl  Chaube  in  the  Bibliotheka  Indiea.  The  Binay  Pattrikä 
is  again  in  another  style.  It  is  a book  of  prayers  often  of  the 
most  elevated  description,  but  its  difficulties  are  very  unsatis- 
factorily  ehicidated  by  either  of  the  two  commentaries  of  it  which 
I have  seen. 

Regarding  his  poetie  power,  I thmk  it  is  difficidt  to  speak 
too  highly.  His  cliaracters  hve  and  move  with  aU  the  dignity 
of  an  heroic  age.  Das’rath,  the  man  of  noble  resolves,  which 
fate  had  doomed  to  be  unfi’uitfid;  Räm  of  lofty  and  unbending 
rcctitude,  well  conti’asted  with  his  loving  but  impetuous  brother 

')  It  was  written  (Sat.  I,  21)  in  Sambat  1642,  i.  e.  A.  D.  1585.  Bidyä- 
pati’s  emblematic  verses  were  written  about  A.  D.  1400. 
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Lilchhman;  Sitä  thc  'perfect  woman  nobly  planncd’;  and  Räban 
like  Das’rath  prcdcstined  to  failure,  biit  fighting  with  all  Ins 
dcmon  force  against  bis  fatc,  almost,  like  Satan  in  Milton’s  cpic, 
tbe  Protagonist  of  lialf  thc  poem,  — all  these  are  as  vividly  before 
my  inind’s  eye  as  I write,  as  any  character  in  the  whole  ränge 
of  English  literatiire.  Then  what  a tendcr  devotion  there  is  in 

I 

Bbarat’s  character,  which  by  its  shcer  triitli  overcomes  thc  false 
schcmes  of  bis  mothcr  Kaikeyl  and  her  maid.  His  villains,  too, 
are  not  one  black  picture.  Each  has  his  own  chai'actcr,  and 
nonc  is  without  his  redeeming  virtue. 

For  siistained  and  varied  dramatic  interest  I suppose  the 
Rfun-charit-mänas  is  his  best  work,  biit  there  are  fine  passages 
in  his  otlier  poems.  What  can  be  morc  cliarming  than  the  des- 
cription  of  Räni’s  babyhood  and  boyhood  in  the  commencemcnt 
of  the  Gltäball,  or  than  the  dainty  touches  of  colour  given  to 
the  conversations  of  the  viUage  woinen  as  they  watch  Räm, 
Lachhman,  and  Sitä  treading  their  dreary  way  dmäng  their 
exilc?  Again  what  mastery  of  words  is  there  in  the  Sundar 
Käii(.l  of  the  Kabittäball,  in  the  description  of  the  burning  of 
Lanka.  We  can  hear  the  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the  erash 
of  the  falling  liouses,  the  tiu’moil  and  confusion  amongst  the 
men,  and  the  cries  of  the  helpless  wonien  as  they  shriek  for  water. 

Still  even  Tul’sl  Das  was  not  able  to  rise  altogether  Su- 
perior to  the  dense  cloud  which  fashion  had  imposcd  upon  In- 
dian poetry.  I must  confess  that  his  battle  descriptions  are  often 
repiüsivc,  and  sometimes  overstep  the  border  which  separates 
the  tragic  from  the  ludicrous.  To  native  minds  these  are  the 
finest  passages  which  he  has  written,  but  I do  not  think  that 
tlie  cultivated  European  can  cver  find  much  plcasure  in  thcm. 
Me  Avas  hampercd  too  by  the  nccessity  of  rcpresenting  Räm  as 
an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  which  leads  him  into  Avhat,  althougli 
only  raect  adoration  to  tlie  pious  belicver,  sounds  to  us  viUch- 
chhas  as  too  gross  hyperbole. 

The  rcasons  for  the  exccllence  of  this  great  poct’s  Avork 
are  not  far  to  scek.  The  most  important  of  all  Avas  the  great 
modesty  of  thc  mau.  The  prcfacc  to  the  Ram-charit-mänas  is 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  book.  Kälicläsa  may 
bcgin  bis  Kaghuvaiiiga  with  a comparison  of  himself  to  a dwarf, 
and  of  bis  powers  over  languagc  to  a skiff  on  the  boundless 
ocean,  but  from  under  this  modest  Statement  there  gleams  a 
consciousness  of  bis  own  snperiority.  His  modesty  is  evidently 
a mock  one,  and  tbe  poet  is  really  saying  to  himself  all  the 
time,  'I  shall  soon  show  my  readers  how  learned  I am,  and 
what  a command  I have  over  all  the  nine  rasas'.  But  (and  this 
is  another  reason  for  his  superiority),  Tufsl  never  wrote  a line 
in  which  he  did  not  believe  heart  and  soul.  He  was  full  of  his 
theme,  the  glory  and  love  of  his  master,  and  so  immeasurably 
above  him  did  that  glory  and  that  love  seem,  that  he  was  full 
of  humüity  with  regard  to  himself.  As  he  expresses  it;  'My 
intelleet  is  beggarly,  while  my  ambition  is  imperial.  May  good 
people  all  pardon  my  presumption,  and  listen  to  my  childish 
babbling,  as  a father  and  mother  delight  to  hear  the  lisping 
prattle  of  their  little  one.’  Kälidäsa  took  Räm  as  a peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  gi-aceful  verses,  but  Tul’sl  Das  wove  wreathes  of 
imperishable  fragi’ance,  and  humbly  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
God  whom  he  adored.  One  other  point  I would  urge,  which  has 
I believe  escaped  the  notice  of  even  native  students  of  our  author. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  great  Indian  poet  who  took  his  similes 
dii’ect  from  the  book  of  nature,  and  not  from  his  predecessors. 
He  was  so  close  an  observer  of  concrete  things,  that  many  of 
his  truest  and  simplest  passages,  are  unintelligible  to  his  com- 
mentators,  who  were  nothing  but  learned  nien,  and  who  went 
through  the  beautiful  world  around  them  with  eyes  blinded  by 
their  books.  Shakespeare,  we  know,  spoke  of  the  white  reflee- 
tion  of  the  willow  leaves  in  the  water,  and  thus  puzzled  all  his 
editors,  who  said  in  theb’  wisdom  that  willow  leaves  were  gi’een. 
It  was,  I think,  Charles  Lamb  who  thought  of  going  to  the  river 
and  seeing  if  Shakespeare  was  right,  and  who  thereby  swept 
away  a cloud  of  proposed  emendations. ')  So  too  it  has  been 


) The  under  surface,  and  therefore  the  reflectiou,  of  the  willow  leaf 
is  white. 
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rcserverl  to  I\[r.  Clrowsc  to  point  out  tliat  Tul’si  Das  kncw  far 
moi’C  about  nature  than  bis  commentators  do. 

It  remains  now  to  point  out  the  nocessity  thcre  is  of  print- 
ing  a correct  text  of  tliis  poet’s  works.  At  present,  the  printcd 
hazar  editions  available  are  very  deficient.  Tlie  best  of  theni  is 
that  by  Pandit  Räni  Jasan,  but  he,  like  all  the  other  editors 
has  printed  only  a modcrnized  copy  of  the  fextm  receptus.  I 
havc  carefully  coinpared  the  latter  with  the  original  text,  and 
am  in  a position  to  state  that  anything  inore  misleading  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Tufsl  Das  wrote  phonetically  the  Avords 
as  they  Avere  pronounced  at  Ins  time,  and  in  an  archaic  dia- 
lect.  In  the  printed  books  the  dialect  is  altered  to  the  Standard 
of  modern  Hindi,  and  the  sjielling  improved  (?)  according  to 
the  rules  of  Pänini.  Examples  of  the  modernization  of  the  dia- 
lect are  the  folloAAdng.  Tul’si  Das  uses  the  short  u as  the  tcr- 
mination  of  the  nominatiA'c  singidar,  Icaving  the  cnide  base  in 
a for  its  legitimatc  purposes  in  composition,  thus  folloAA’ing  the 
rules  of  Apabhraih§a  Präki-it.  Thus  he  AAU’ote  kapi-kataku,  an 
army  of  monkcys,  prahala-möha-dalu,  a band  of  poAv-erfuI  delu- 
sions,  and  so  on,  but  all  the  modern  editions  give  °kataka,  and 
“dala,  according  to  the  modern  pronunciation.  So  also  modern 
editois  Avrite  prasäda,  favour,  for  the  original  hhujaiigini, 

snake,  for  original  hhum’tginl,  yajnavalkya  for  jagabaliku,  han- 
daun,  I revere,  for  handau,  hhakti,  faith,  for  hhagati,  and  so  on. 
Pjxamjiles  can  be  gathered  in  almost  CA^cry  line.  Instances  of 
alteration  of  spelling  are  equally  numerous.  One  example  must 
suffice.  Tul  si  Das  evidently  pronounced  the  name  of  Räni’s 
father  as  Dasarathu,  for  that  is  the  AA^ay  he  AA’rote  it,  but  mo- 
dern editors  AAU'ite  the  Sanskrit  Dagnratha,  AAdiich  is  not  CA''en 
the  AA^ay  in  AAdiich  it  is  pronounced  noAv-adays.  But  there  are 
other  and  even  greater  errors  than  this  in  the  textus  receptus. 

It  abounds  in  lacunoe.  Whole  jiages  are  sometimes  omitted  and 
minor  changes  occur  in  every  pagc.  In  short,  opening  the 
printed  edition  at  random,  I eount  no  fcAAmr  than  35  A^ariations 
from  the  original,  some  most  important  ones,  in  one  pagc  of 
23  lines. 
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lu  conclusion,  I liere  give  samples  of  the  true  tcxt  of  the 
Käm-charit-mänas,  fbuncled  on  the  Banäras  and  Räjäpiu’  MSS. 
already  alluded  to,  togetlier  with  photographs  of  the  Originals. 
The  footnotes  show  the  readings  of  the  textus  receptus.  I also 
exhibit  my  copies  of  these  manuscripts.  I hope  that  these  will 
servc  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  publication  of  an 
acciirate  text. 


A p p e II  d i X. 

I)  SpECIMENS  FKOM  THE  RÄmÄYAWA. 

1)  From  the  Bäl  Känd  (Banäras  MS.).  [PI.  II.  B.] 

Chaupäi. 

Kö  Shiica^)  sama  Rämahi'^)  priya  bhäl  || 

Dühä. 

Prathamahi  mai  kahi  Shiwa  charita 
Büjhä  maramu  tumhära  | 

Suchi  setvaka  tumha-^)  Räma  ke 
Rahita  samasta  hikära  ||  104  ||®) 

Chaupäi. 

Map')  jänä  tumhära  guna  sllä  | 

KahaiM  sunahu’’)  aha  Raghu-paii-lilä  | 

Sunu  muni  äju  samägama  töre  |s) 

Kahi  na  jäP)  jasa  sw/c/mio)  mana  mörS  ||i') 
Räma-charita  ati  amita  munisä  \ 

Kahi  na  sakahi'“^)  sata  köti  ahisä  || 

Tadapi  jathä  shruta'^)  kahauii  bakhäni  \ 

Sumiri  Girä-pati  Prabhu  dhanu-päni  || 

')  Siwa.  — 2)  Eämahi.  — 3)  Pfathama  kalte  maiH  Siwa  charita  büjhä 
marama^  lumhara  1 — 4)  (uma.  — 5)  n2.  — 6)  maiH.  — 7)  sunahü.  — «)  töre. 
**)  juya.  '3^  sukha.  — märe.  — aakalii.  — >3)  truta. 
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Särada  däru-näri-sama,  Swämt  | 

Rämu ')  sütra-dhara  aniara-jäml  [] 

Jehi  para  Jcj'ipä  Icarahi  janu"^)  jänl  | 

Kahi-ura  ajira  nachCiwahi^')  Bänl  [| 

Translation. 

(Yajfiavalkya  says  to  Bharaclväja)  'who,  brother,  is 
as  cicar  to  Rfima  as  ^iva  is’. 

Döhä  104. 

I began  by  telling  thee  Q'iva’s  cleecls,  for  well  understand 
I tliy  secret,  that  tbou  art  a pure  servant  of  Räma,  free  from 
all  variabieness. 

Chaupai. 

I understood  thy  eharaeter  and  disposition,  listen  therefore 
while  I teil  thee  Raghu-pati’s  incarnation.  Ilear,  O saint;  I can- 
not  teil  liow  bappy  is  my  lieart  at  my  meeting  with  thee  to-day. 
Thougb  Räma’s  deeds  are,  Iloly  saint,  beyond  measiu’e,  and 
though  a Imndred  times  ten  million  serpent  kings  could  not  teil 
them,  still  I teil  thee  the  tale  as  it  hath  been  revealed,  after 
meditating  on  the  Master,  bow  in  hand,  the  lord  of  the  goddess 
of  eloquenee.  For  SaraswatI  is  as  it  were  bat  a puppet,  and  the 
Master  Räina,  the  knower  of  the  heart,  the  manager  who  puUeth 
the  sfrings.  When  he  tindeth  a true  believer,  he  graciously  ma- 
keth  her  to  danee  in  the  court-yard  of  the  poet’s  heart. 

2)  Conelusion  of  the  Kis’kindhä  Kä^id^)  (Banäras  MS.). 

[PI.  II  B.] 

(The  two  following  extracts  are  given  for  the  sake  of  the  Colophons.) 

Chhand. 

(Jö  sunata  gäivata  kahata  sajmujhata  parama  pada  nara  p>äival  \ 
Raglm-hlra-pada-päthöja  madhu-kara  Däsa  Tulasl  gäical  | 

')  Räma.  — Icardht  jana.  — nachäwahi.  One  edition  of  leaU..  rec. 
gives  äni  for  bäni.  — 0 These  are  the  names  of  the  kands  as  given  in  the 
printed  edition.  TuTsi  Däs,  it  will  be  seen,  gave  other  naines.  — Pa.ssages 
in  the  Chhand  metres  are  ahvays  in  highly  Sanskritized  style,  and  hence 
are  seldom  altered  in  the  printed  texts. 
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Döhä. 

Bhawa-bheJcha-ja-Raghu-nätha-jasu ') 

Sunahi  je  nara  aru  nän  \ 

Tiiiha  kara  sakala  manöratha 
Siddha  karahl  Trisirä-ri  p) 

Sörathä. 

Nilötpala  tana^')  syäma 
Kama  köti  sühhä  adkika  \ 

Sunia-')  täsu  gima-gräma 

Jäsu  näma  agha-khaga-badhika  ||  30  |)®) 

lii  Qrl  ^yRäma-charita-mänase  sakala-kali-kalusa-vidhvam- 
sane,  Visuddha[sic\-santösa-sampädinl  ~)-näma  chaturthas  söpänah 
samäptali  ||  Qubham  astu^)  ||  Sambat  1704  samae,  Paukha-shüdi- 
divärasi^)  Ukhitam  Raghu  Tlväri  Käsyäm  || 

Translation. 

Chhand. 

That  man  who  hcareth,  singeth,  reciteth,  or  understancleth 
this  lay,  gaineth  the  highest  place  in  heaven.  And  therefore 
doth  Tid'sl  Das,  like  the  honey-bee,  ever  sing  the  (glory  of  the) 
lotus  feet  of  Raghu  Vira. 

Döhä. 

That  man  or  woman  who  heareth  the  glory  of  Raghu  Nä- 
tha, — that  panacea  for  the  ills  of  existence,  all  the  desh-es  of 
his  heart  will  Rfima,— the  slayer  of  Tri§iras,  * ")  fulfil. 


')  jasa.  — Tripurä-  ri.  — lanu.  — *)  Suniya.  — System  of 
niimbering  different  from  that  of  the  printed  text  which  here  has  2.  — **)  In 
Sanskrit  pas.sages,  I transliterate  by  g,  in  Gaudian  passages  by  sh.  — '’)  vi- 
mala-vairiigya-sampUdanö.  — 8)  Qtchham  astu  | Siddhir  astu.  — *>)  A very 
interesting  form.  This  dato  is  of  course  omitted  in  the  printed  editions.  — 
The  reading  of  the  lextus  receptxis,  Tripuräri,  i.  e.  Qiva,  makes  non- 
sense  here. 
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Söratha. 

List  ye  tlien  to  thc  üilc  of  Ins  virtuos,  whose  name  is  tlie 
fowler  to  tlie  (uncleaii)  Lircls  of  sin,  with  liis  body  dark-liuecl 
as  the  blue-lotus,  and  bis  bcanty  greatcr  tlian  tbat  of  a my- 
riad  loves. 

Ilere  endcth  tlie  fonrth  descent  (entitled  tlie  Bestower  of 
Pnrity  and  Continenee)  into  tlie  Lake  of  the  Gestes  of  Räm, 
wliieli  destroyetli  all  the  deiilement  of  this  Kali  ago.  Written 
on  the  12*'''  of  the  light  half  of  Pankh,  Sambat  1704  (at  Ba- 
näras  by  Raghu  Tiwäri. 

3)  Conelusioii  of  the  Lanka  KäncJ  (Banäras  MS.).  [PI.  II.  B.j 

Chhand. 

(Mati-manda  T'ulasl)  Däsa  sö  Prabhu  möka-hasa  hisaraiyö  | 
Yalia  Räwana-  ri-charitra  päwana  Räma-pada-rati-prada  sadä  \ 
Kämä-" di-liara  bigyäna-kara  sura-siddha-muni  gätoahl  mvdä  | 

Döhä. 

Samara-bijaya  Raghu-viani-charita ') 

Sunahi  je  sadä  sujäna  | 

Bijaya  bibeka  bibhüti  nita 
Tinhaht^)  delil  Bhagawäna  | 

Yaha  Kali-käla  malä-'yatana 
Mana  kari  dekhv,  bichära  \ 

Shrt  Raghu-näyaka-namu*)  taji 

Nahi  kachhu  äna  adhära^)  | 120  ||®) 

Iti  Qri-Räwia-chavita-viänase  sakala-kali-kalusa-vidhvavisane, 
Vimala-vijnäna-sampädini^')-nama  sasthas  sdpänah  samäpiah^')  | 
Qubham  astu  | Sainbat  1704  saniaü  ||  Mägha-südi  pvatipad  liklii- 
iaih  Raghutlvärl  Käsyäm  (f)  Tölä  - kasmtre  | Qrl-Rämö  jayati  |[ 
Qrl-Viqva-näthäya  namah  l|  Qrl-Vindumädhavae  (?  sie)  namah  | 

*)  Samara-bijaya  Raghublra  ke.  — ■*)  Charita  je  sunalii  sujäna.  ^)JTi- 
nahx.  - ■>)  -nalha-näma.  - ‘)  Nähina  äna.  - ®)  118.  - ’)  vimala-jnäna- 
sampädanä.  — ®)  Printed  editions  omit  all  aft6r  tbis. 
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Translation. 

Chhand. 

Dull  of  soul,  ( ) Tul’sl  Das,  is  lie  who  in  liis  dclusion  for- 
getteth  such  a Lord.  Gods,  saints,  and  sages  joyfidly  sing  these 
gestes  of  tlie  foe  of  Rävana.  For  tliey  are  purifying,  and  ever 
fill  one  -ndth  devotion  to  Iläma’s  fect,  the  destroyers  of  fleshly 
lusts,  and  causers  of  true  wisdom. 

DöJiä. 

The  wisc  man  who  ever  liste th  to  Raghu  Mani’s  deeds 
and  to  his  vietories  in  the  battle,  to  him  doth  God  give  vietory, 
diserimination,  and  faine  for  ever.  This  sinful  Kali  age  is  the 
very  ahode  of  impimity,  therefore  consider  thou  and  understand. 
If  thou  desert  the  name  of  the  holy  Raghu  Näyaka,  none  other 
refuge  wilt  thou  have. 

Here  endeth  the  sixth  descent  (entitled  tlie  Restower  of 
a Piu'e  Understanding)  into  the  Lake  of  the  Gestes  of  Rilra, 
which  destroyeth  all  the  defilement  of  this  Kali  age.  Written 
on  the  tirst  day  of  the  light  half  of  IMivgh,  Sainhat  1704,  at 
Banäras,  Käshmirl  Tölä  (?),  hy  Raghu  Tiwärl. 

4)  From  the  Ajodhyä  Känd  (Räjäpur  M8.).  [PI.  I.| 

Chaupäl. 

(Dehl  Jcu)chäliki  köti  ka^)  gärl  || 

Jarahi  hikhama  jara"^)  leid  usäsä  \ 

Kawani^)  Rnma  binu  jiwana-äsä  | 

Bipula*)  bii/öga  prnjä  akuläni  \ 

Janu^~)  jala-chara-gana  sükhata  pänl  || 

Ati  hikhäda-basa  löga  logäi  j*’’) 

Gage  mätu  pahV)  Rävm^)  gosäl  ||®) 

Mukhu^^)  prasanna  chita  chau-guna  chäü  \ 

Mita  söchu'^)  jani  räkliai^'^)  räü  j| 

')  hu.  — 2)  jwara.  — 2)  kawana.  — '•)  Bikula.  — ■)  Jivii.  — 8)  luffäl 
— — 8)  Bäma.  — »)  — i«)  Muklia.  — '■)  //,„,•  _ 

”)  räklidhi. 

VII.  Internat.  Orientalisten-Congr.  Arische  Soct. 
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G.  A.  Griorson. 


Dölia. 

Nnica  gnijandu  Raghu-lnra-manu') 

Räjnd^  aläna  mmäna  \ 

(ddiuta  jäni.  hana-gaicanii'^')  simi 
Ura-<inamlu ')  adhikäna  | ßj  l'") 

Cliavpäl. 

Rnghu-kida-iilaka  jüri  doiV')  hüfhä  \ 
Mndita  mätii-padn  vriyeii’)  mnfhü  || 
Dlvhi.'^)  asisn  lai  urn  Unliä  | 

Rhnkluuia  hdsnna  vlcldimcari  klnhü  |j 
Büm  hära  mnkhn  chnmhal i'^)  mätä  \ 
Nayana  vilhn-jcdii^^)  pidnkita  gäiä  \ 
Gnda  räklii.  puni  hfidaya  lag  äh  | ") 

Hhrnicata  '-)  pr<ima.-rnsn  'payada  mhäe  |’^ 
PrGmii  pramäda^*)  na  kachhn  kahl  jäi  | 
Rahka  Dhanada-padawl.  janu  pül  || 
Sädara  sundara.  hadanu'-’')  irihärl  \ 

Brdl  madhura  hachana  mahalärl  | 

' Kaliahu,  Tüta,  jananl  hali-liärl.  \ 

KahahJ  lagana  muda-mahgala  kärl  | 
Siikrita-slla-fiukha-stwa.  '•■’)  siihäl  | 

Janama-lähha  kdi  aicadhi^'“)  aghäi  || 

Dühä. 

Jehl  cliähala  nara-näri  saha 
Afl  ärata  eJiB'^)  h/iäti  | 

Jimi  chäfaka-chätaki  trikhita 

Bi’isti.  sarada-riiiG^)  sicntl  | />2  P') 


')  gai/niida  liarihu-hanaa-mani.  — liitjfi.  — gawana.  — unuda. 
_ 5)  50.  — «)  dieau.  — ')  nügail.  — 8)  Vinha.  — “)  rhiimali.  — jala. 

— '<)  lagUi.  — Srawala.  — '^)  siiliüt.  — '9  PrVma-pi-amüda.  — badana. 

— ’8)  «floa.  — *^)  Janvia-läbha  kahi  (or  lahi)  aioadha.  — iki,  — lü)  chä- 
taki-chcdaka  triftita.  — -")  rihi.  — ^')  51. 
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Chaupäl. 

Tätet;  jäü  ball;  begi  nahäliü  ]') 

Jö  mana  bhäwa  madhura  kachlni  khähn  | 

Pitu  savüpa  taba  jäyehu  bhaiä  | 

Bha'i  badP)  bära  jäi  ball  maiä'  | 

Mätu-bachana  suni^)  ati  anukülä  \ 

Janu  saneha-siira-taru  ke  phülä  | 
SiikJin-viakaranda-bharä  Shriga^ymülä  \ 

Nirakhi  Räma-manu  bhaivaru'')  na  hlmlä  | 
Dharama’'’)-dhurlna  dharama')-gati  jänl  \ 

Kaheu  mätu  sana  ati  mndu  bäni  || 

'Pitä  dlnlia  moki  känana-räjü  \ 

Jahä  saba  bliäti  möra  bada^)  käjü  | 

Äyesn  dähi^)  mudita  mana  mätä  [ 

JehP^)  muda-mangala  känana  jätä  | 

Jani  saneha-basa  darapasi  bhöre  \ ' ') 

Änädu  amba'"^)  anugraha  <öre  ||'^) 

Döliä. 

Barakha^^)  cJiari-dasa  bipina  basi 
Karl  jnüc-bacliana-pramäna  \ 
päya  puni  däkhihau 
Manu'^)  jani  karasi  maläna'  ||  63  ||'") 

Chaupäl. 

Bachana  binita  madhura  Raglmbara  IcE  \ 

Sara  sama  läge  mätu-ura  kara  ke  | 

Sahami  sükhi  suni  sitali^^)  bänl  | 

Jimi  jaiuäsa  pare^'')  päwasa  päni  | 

Kahi  na  jäi  kachhu  hiddaya-bikhädü  | 

Manalm  mrigl  kehari-nädü  | 

')  anhähü.  — 2)  haii.  — 3)  Here  ends  leaf  28  of  the  MS.  — *)  Shri. 
— 3)  Bärna-mana  hhawara.  — <>)  Bliarma.  — ")  ilhai-ma.  — 8)  hara.  — 
3}  Äyasn  dT;hv.  — i”)  Jehi.  — H)  hliöre.  — Änada  mätu.  — *3^  l,Ö7'e.  — 

'9  Barkha.  — '3)  Äya.  — '3)  Mana.  — *2^  52.  — >8)  nitala.  — para.  — 
23)  jamt  naJiame  kari. 
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Nayana  sajala,')  tana'>)  thara  thara  käpl  |») 
Mäjahi  khäi  mlna  janu  mäpl  | ‘) 

Dhari  dhlraju^)  mta-hadanu^)  nihäri  | 
Gadagada’’)-bachana  kahati  maliatürl  | 
Täta  pitahi  tumha^')  präna-piäre  | 

Dekhi  mudita  nita  charita  tumhäre  || 
Räju^)  dena  kahü'^)  suhha  dina  sädhä  \ 
Kaheu  jäna  hana  kein  aparädhä  || 

Täta  mnälcahu  möhi  nidänü  \ 

Kö  dina-kara-kula  hhayeu  '*)  kfisänu  || 

Döhä. 

Nirakhi  Räma-rukha  sachiwa-suta. 

Käranu^'^)  kaheu  hujhä'i  \ 

Suni  prasaügu^^)  rahi  müka  jimi 
Dasä  harani  nahi^^)  jä'i  | ß4  H'®) 

Chaupät. 

Räkhi  na  sakaP’’^  na  kahi  saka  jähü  \ 

Diiliü,  hhdti  ura  däruna  dähn  || 

Likhafa  sudhä-kara  gä  '*)  likhi  Rähü  | 
Bidhi-gati  häma  sadä  saha  kähü  || 
Dharama  '^ysaneha  uhhaya  mati  gherl  | 

Bhai  gafi  säpa  chhuchhundari  keri  j| 
Räkhaun  sutahi  karaufp^)  anurüdhü  | 
Dharamu“^^)  jä'i  aru  handhu-hirödhü  )| 
Kahauh  jäna  hana  tau  hadi’^'^)  hänl.  | 
Sankata  söcha  hihasa“^^)  hha'i  ränt  || 

Bahuri  sumujhi  tiya-dharamiP*)  sayänl  | 
Räinu  Bharaiu  dolP^)  sntasama  jänl  || 


*)  Salila.  — 2)  lanji.  — 3)  kapt.  — '‘)  Mäja  manahü  mina  kahU  hyapi. 

— *)  dhtraja.  — ®)  badana.  — • ^ Oadgada,  — ®)  tiima.  — ®)  Raja.  — ’®)  kalia. 

— *’)  hhayau.  — kärana.  — '^)  pranaiiga.  — ’*)  müka-gati.  — ’^)  naht. 
_ 16)  S3.  — ”)  sakaht.  Here  eiuls  leaf  29  of  MS.  — >9)  likhi  gä.  — >«)  Dhar- 
,na.  — 20)  fiöi.  — 21)  Dlun-ma.  — 22)  l)afi.  — 23)  bikala.  — 2<)  dharma.  — 
23)  Räma  Bharata  dwan. 
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‘ Sarala  suhhäil ')  Räma-mahatärl  | 

Böll  bachana  dhtra  dliari  hhäri  | 

'T'äta,  jäü  halt,  kinhehit"^)  nlkä  \ 

Pitu-äyesu^)  saha  dharama  ka  ^)  ükä  | 

Döhä. 

Räju^)  dena  kaki,^)  dlnha  bamo’’) 

Möki  na  sö**)  dukha-lesa  \ 

Tumha'-*)  binu  Bharatahi  bhü-patihi 
Prajahi  prachanda  kalesa  | 55  || '®) 

Chaupni. 

JauiP')  keivala  pitu-äyesu^'^)  tätä  \ 

Tau  jani  jäku  jäni  badi  mätä  |]'*) 

Jauii^^)  pitu-mätu  kaheu'^)  bana  jänä  \ 

Tau  känana  sata  Awadha  samänä  | 

Pitu  bana  dSwa,  mätu  bana-dewl  \ 

Khaga  niyiga  chamna-saröruha-sewi  | 

Antahu  uchita  nripahi  bana-bäsü  | 

Baya  bilöki  Mya  äöV'®)  haräsil  | 

Bada^’’)  bhägl  banu,'^)  Awadha  abhägi  \ 

Jö'“)  Raghu-bansa-tilaka  tumha'^^^)  ty^fß  f 
JauP')  suta  kahaiiii  saiiga  mohi  löhü  | 

Tumhare  hridaya  hoi  sandehü  | 

Präa'^'^)  parania  priya  tumha'^^)  saba-kl  ke  | 

Präna  präna  ke  jiwana  jl  ke  | 

Te  tumha'^^)  kahahU'  niätu,  bana  jäu  | 

Mai'^^)  suni  bachana  baithi  pachhitäü  | 

Döhä. 

EhP'^)  bichäri  naliD'^)  karau  hatha. 

Jhütha  sanehu  badhai 

')  subhüwa.  — 2)  kinheü.  — üyaau.  — ■•)  dharma  ke.  — Röja.  — 
kahä.  — I)  bana.  — muhi  na  söclia.  — °)  Tiima.  — '<•)  64.  — ")  Jan. 
— '*)  äyasu.  — >3)  jäi  ball  mälü.  — Jau.  — >=■)  kaliaiü.  — höta.  — 

>’)  Bara.  — 18)  bana.  — i»)  Jau.  — M)  luma.  — 2i)  ./au.  — 22)  PiUra.  — 
28)  luma.  — 24)  Tuma.  — 25)  MaiU.  — 26)  Yaha.  — 27)  aaht.  Here  ends  leaf  30 
of  the  MS.  — 28)  ganeha  barhäi. 


(J.  A.  (iri orson. 
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Mäni  mätu  kara ')  nata  hall 
iSurafi  hlsari  jnnl  jä'i  ||  Ö6‘  ||'^) 

Chaupäl. 

DpÄca  i)itara  sahn  tümhahi  gosäi  |®) 
linkhahä  '')  [jalaku  nayana  kl  näl  || 

Awadhi  amhu,  priyu  parvjana  vilnä  \ 

Tumha^)  karunä-"ka7'a  dharama*^)-dhuniiä  || 
hichäri  sdi  karuhu  upCil  \ 

Saha-hi  jiata  jPhV')  hlwtahu  Cä  || 

Jähu  sukhma  hanahl  hall  jüa  | 

Kai'i  anätha  jana  parijana  yäü  || 

Saba  kara  äju  sukrita  phala  hltä  | 

Bhayeu  karälu  kälu’^)  hiparlta  || 

Baliu-hidhi  hilapi  charana  lapatänl  \ 

Pai’avia  abhägini  äi>uhi  jünl  || 

Üärima  dmaha  dähit'-')  ura  byäpä  \ 

Barani  na  biläpa-kalcipä  || 

Räma  uthrii  mähi  ttra  läl 

Kahi  mndu  bachana  bahuri  samujhcü  | 

Dükä. 

Samächära  teki  samaya  suni 
Siya  uthl  akulCCi  \ 

' Jäi  säsu-pada-ka7)iala-juga 

Bfüidi  baifld  siru  ' ')  7uvi  ||  57  ||  '^) 

Cha7ipäi. 

Dlnld'^)  astsa  säm  7nridu  bfml  \ 

Äti  sukumäri  dekld  akulänl  | 

Baitjd  7ia77iifa  7nukha  sochati  Sltä  \ 

Räpa-räsi  pati-p7'iima-pu7iltä  | 

')  /ce.  — -)  55.  — lumahi  gusü%.  — ^)’  liäkhahu.  — Tuma.  — 
®)  dharma.  — ’)  jigata  jehi.  — ®)  Bhaiß  karida  käla.  — düha.  — '")  jat. 
— ‘1)  läwä.  — 12)  lahuta  .mmiijluiwä.  — *2)  pagorkamala-yuga.  — 1‘)  aira.  — 
**)  56.  — 1®)  Dinha. 
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'Chalana  chahata  hana  jmana-näthü  j >) 

Kehi  suJcritt^)  sana  lioihi  säfha  I'*) 

Kl  tanu-präna,  ki  kBwala  präna  ] 

Bidhi  karatabu^)  kachhu  jai^)  na  jäiia  | 

Chäru  charanu-nakha  läkhati  dharanl  ] 

Nüpuva  mukhava  niadliuva  kahi  baraul  | 
j\Ianahn  prBiua-basa  binati  kavalu  | 

'HainahX  Slya-pada  jani  pariharahi  || 
iManju  bilöchana  möchati  bärl  ] 

Böll  dekhB)  Räma-mahatürl  | 

’Täta  sunahu  Siya  ati  sukumävl  | 

Sasu  samra  parijanahi  piärl  p) 

Döliä. 

Pita  Janaka  bhüpcda-mani 
Samra  bhäna-kula-bhäna  \ 

Pati  rawidada-kairaioa-bipina- 

Bidhii  (juna-räpa-nidhünu  | ö8  p) 

Chaupäl. 

Main  puni  putra-badhü  priya  päl  \ 

Ritpa-räsi  yuna-sila  suhäl  | 

Nayana-putari  kari'^')  prlti  badhäi  | '*’) 

Räkhm  präna  Jänakihi  läl  j] 

Kalapa-beli ' ')  jinii  bahn  bidhi  lall  | 

Sichi  sanBha-salila  praiipäll  | 

Phülata  phalafa  bhayeu^-')  bidhi  bämä  ] 

Jäni  na  jäi  käha  parinäniä  | 

Paläga-plfha  taji  göda  hldörä  | 

Siya  na  dlnha'^)  paga  aioani  kathörä  || 

Jiana-ninrP')  jimi  jogawata''^)  rahau  ] "’) 

Dlpa-bäii  nahi^’’)  tärana  kahaä  p^) 

*)  näthü.  — Kawana  sukrita.  — säthä.  — 9 karataba.  — *)  jätn 
®)  Here  ends  leaf  31  of  M8.  — 9 parijanahi  piyäri.  — ®)  57.  — °)  iwa 
1")  harhrn.  — “)  Kalpa-licli.  — Uhaye.  — >9  dlna. — >')  Jiwana-mUri 
jugawali.  — raheii.  — naht,  — kaheü. 
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Soi^)  Siya  chalana  chahati  hana  säthä  | 

Anesu'^)  Jcäha^)  höi  Eayhji-näthä  | 

Chanda  ')-kirana-rasa-7’asika  chakörl  \ 

Rawi-mkha  nayana  sakai  kimi  jörl  | 

Döliä. 

Karl  kühuri  nisi-cliwa  charuhl 
Diisf.a  jantu  hana  bhüri  | 
ßikha-hätikn  ki  sölia  suta 

Suhliaya  sdjmanß)  müri  | ö9  |") 

C hatij)äl. 

ßana  hita  kölu  kiräta-kisö7%  ] 

liachi  ßiraüchi  bikhaya-sitkha'’)-bhörl  || 
ßähana-kyimi  jimi  kafhina  subhäü  | 
linald  kalßsu^)  na  känana  käü  || 

Kai  tnpasa-tiya  känana  jöyü  |”) 

Jinha^'')  tapa-hMu  fajä  saba  bhögü  || 
tSiya  bana  basihi  iäta  kehi  bhätl  |'^) 

Chitva-likhita  kapi  dekhi  deräti  || 
Su7'a-sara-subhaya-banaja-bana-chärl  \ 

Däbara-jögiL^'^)  ki  hansa-kumärV  || 

Translation. 

(The  town  tblk  lieapecl  upon)  the  wicked  (Kaikeyl)  count- 
Icss  abiise.  Thcy  burn  witli  a fierce  fever,  and  sob,  crying, 
'without  Rcäma,  wliat  hope  of  our  life  is  Icft’V  Distraught  at  the 
long  banisliment  Avere  the  people  like  creatiires  of  tlie  deep 
wlien  the  Avater  drietli  up.  JVIen  and  Avomen  Avere  overpoAvered 
by  grief;  biit  tlie  lioly  Master  Räma  Avent  to  his  inother,  A\dth 
bis  faee  suffused  Avitli  happiness,  and  fourfold  joy  in  his  heart, 
for  he  had  overeome  soitoav,  (onJy  noAV  fearing)  lest  the  king 
shoiild  detain  hini. 

0 So.  — Äyaau.  — kahü.  — ■*)  Chandra.  — sajlicana.  — 58. 

— ")  rasa.  — ®)  Tinalii  kalesa.  — *>)  yögü.  — *•*)  Jina.  — bhäli.  — yöga. 

— The  passage  is  difficult.  The  textua  receptua  is  qiiite  easy,  ‘fearing 
ouly  that  the  king  might  detain  him’.  Kam  Charan  Das,  in  liis  coniin.,  reads 
hridaya  aövha. 
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Doha  51. 

The  soul  of  the  liero  of  Kagliu’s  race  was  like  a young 
clephant,  with  a kingdom  for  its  chain.  The  scntenee  of  banish- 
ment  was  as  it  were  its  loosening,  and  as  he  heard  of  it,  great 
became  the  joy  of  his  heart. 

Chau2)äi. 

The  croAvn  of  Raghu’s  race  clasped  his  hands,  and  joy- 
fiüly  bowcd  his  head  at  his  mother’s  feet.  She  gave  him  her 
blcssing  and  then  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  as  she  scattcrcd 
over  him  gifts  of  jcwels  and  raiment.  Again  and  again  Avith 
thrUling  limbs  doth  she  kiss  his  face,  as  the  AA'^ater  of  love 
rushed  to  her  eyes.  Then  taking  him  in  her  lap,  she  prcssed 
him  to  her  heart,  AA'hile  cb’ops  of  affection  oozed  from  her  co- 
mely  breasts.  None  can  describe  her  raptnre  and  her  love, — 
she  AA'ho  seemed  like  a beggar  made  rieh  as  Kuvera.  Adoringly 
gazing  on  his  fair  conntenance,  his  mother  uttered  Avords  fnll  of 
SAveetness.  'Toll  me,  my  darling')  (and  may  the  blessing  of 
thy  mother  be  upon  thee),  what  honr  hath  been  fixed  for  the 
happy  and  propitious  ceremony  (of  thy  coronation),  the  delight- 
ful  horizon  of  piety,  amiability  and  happiness,  and  the  extreme 
boimd  of  the  frnition  of  my  birth, 

Döhä  52. 

'For  AAdiich  thß  people,  men  and  AAmmen,  all  long  for 
anxiously,  as  a thirsty  chätaka  and  his  mate  long,  in  the  au- 
tumn  season,  for  the  rainfall  of  Arctimis. 

Chaupäi. 

'My  darling,  haste,  AAnth  my  blessing,  and  bathe.  Then  eat 
thoii  something  sweet  in  AA'hich  thy  soul  dclighteth.  Aftei’AA^ards 
ajAproach  thou  thy  father;  I,  thy  mother,  protest  that  there  is 
too  mnch  delay.’  Räma  heard  his  mother’s  most  loving  AAmrds, 

b Kam  s mother  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  seiitence  of  banishment, 
and  is  asking  Avhat  date  is  fixed  for  Käm’s  Installation  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
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wliich  sccmecl  like  Howers  of  tlie  l^anulisc-treo  of  lovc,  brimm- 
iiif^  ovcr  with  thc  honey  of‘  lui})piness,  and  rootcd  in  prospcrity ; 
biit,  as  lic  gazed  nj)on  ber,  bis  boc-likc  soul  forgot  not  its 
duty.  Perfect  in  virtue,  lie  followed  virtue’s  jjath,  and  tlius,  in 
tendcr  language  did  lie  address  bis  inother.  'Tlie  realm  wbicli 
my  fatber  liatb  givcn  me  is  thc  forest,  wlicre  I sball  in  every 
way  liave  miieli  work  to  do.  Givc  tliy  eoinmand,  my  motlicr, 
witli  a joyful  heart,  so  tliat  I may  Joyfully  and  aiispiciously 
depart  tliereto.  Under  thc  influenec  of  tby  love,  fear  tliou  not 
eauselessly;  for  my  liappiness,  inother  mine,  dcpcudcth  on  tliy 
consent. 

Döhä  ü3. 

'Wben  I sball  bave  dwelt  for  foiirteen  yoars  in  tbe  woods, 
and  tbus  madc  good  my  fatbcr’s  word,  tben  will  I return  and 
again  bcbold  tby  feet.  Lct  not  tby  beart  bc  sad.’ 

Chaupni. 

Tbe  dutiful  sweet  Avords  of  Kagbn  Vara  jiierccd  like  arrows 
tbrougb  bis  motber’s  breast.  As  sbe  beard  bis  cbilling  speeeb, 
sbc  witbered  in  her  terror,  as  tbe  jawäsa  plant  droopetb  nnder 
a sbower  in  tbe  rainy  scason.  Augbt  of  tbe  anguisb  of  her  sonl  1 
cannot  teil.  'Tivas  e’en  as  Avben  an  elcpbant  sbrinketb  at  tbe  roar 
of  a tiger.  Her  eyes  Averc  tilled  witb  tcars,  and  ber  Avbole  form 
sbivered,  as  a tisb  driink  Avitb  tbe  scour  of  a Hooded  river. ’) 
Summoning  up  ber  eonrage,  Käma’s  mo.tber  gazed  iipon  ber 
son’s  face,  and  tbns  spakc  sbc  Avords  broken  by  ber  sobs.  Aly 
darling,  tboii  art  tbe  bcloved  of  tby  fatbcr’s  life-breatb,  and  it 
ever  is  bis  joy  to  gaze  npon  tby  doings.  llc  batb  fixed  a lucky 
day  for  giving  tbcc  bis  kingdom;  for  Avbat  crime  batb  bc  sen- 
teneed  tbce  to  tbe  forestV  i\[y  darling  let  me  bear  tbe  cnd. 
Wbo  batb  bcconic  tbe  destroying  Hrc  of  tbe  solar  raeeV’ 


*)  This  is  ono  of  tlie  iia.ssages  which  liii-s  puzzled  coiimioul:itor.s  wlio 
were  not  observers  of  iiature.  It  was  Mr.  Growso  wlio  first  poiiitcd  out  tliat 
the  literal  meaiiiiig  is  quito  eorrect.  See  Translation,  II,  30,  80. 
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Duha  54. 

After  a glance  at  Räma’s  countenance  the  minister’s  son 
cxplainccl  to  her  tiie  eause.  Like  one  struek  dumb  she  hearcl 
the  tale;  Avords  eannot  teil  her  state. 

Chaupäl. 

Slie  eannot  hold  liim  baek,  nor  ean  she  teil  hiin  'Go’,  ln 
either  Avay  Avas  her  bosoni  hlled  Avith  a hre  of  agony.  'TAvas 
e’en  as  if  one  Avho  Avould  Avi'ite  the  Avord  'Moon’,  had  found  that 
he  had  AAn-itten  'Eelipse’.  The  Avay  of  fate  seeined  ever  hostile 
to  all.  Taa'o  (foes)  Duty  and  Alfection  had  laid  siege  against  her 
soul.  Her  fate  Avas  like  that  of  the  snake  and  the  muskrat. ') 
‘If  I inake  iny  son  to  stay,  and  disobey  (the  king), — iny  vir- 
tiious  deeds  Avill  be  obliterated,  and  iny  relations  Avill  hate  me. 
If  I teil  bim  to  depart  to  the  forest,  great  Avill  be  my  loss.’  In 
these  eonfheting  thoughts  became  the  queen  distraught.  And  then 
again  disereetly  reealled  she  her  Avifely  diity,  and  reinembered 
that  Räma  and  Bharata  Avere  both  equally  her  sons.  Then  in 
her  simple  natiire  did  Ränia’s  mother  summon  up  her  eoiirage 
and  sloAAdy  speak  these  Avords.  'Darling,  reeeive  my  last  bles- 
sing, — thou  hast  done  aright.  (Obedience  to)  a father’s  command 
is  the  eroAA'n  of  every  dnty. 

• 

Döhä  55. 

'Ile  said  that  he  Avoiild  give  to  thee  the  kingdom, — he  hath 
given  thee  the  forest; — and  that  he  hath  done  so  is  not  a cause 
of  a trace  of  the  sorroAv  in  my  heart.  But  Avithout  thee,  terrible 
AvUl  be  the  distress  of  Bharata,  of  the  king  and  of  the  pcople. 

Chaupäl. 

'Yet,  darling,  if  it  be  only  thy  father  that  biddeth  thee  to 
go,  then  go  thou  not,  but  hold  thy  mother  still  greater.  But  if 

*)  II  it  swallows  the  rat,  it  dies;  it  it  disgorgos  it,  it  goes  blind;  such 
is  the  populär  belief.*  GroAvse,  Trans.,  ad  1. 
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both  fiitlicr  find  motlier')  banish  thcc  to  the  forest,  then  to  thcc 
■\\  ill  tlie  wood  be  as  an  liundred  Awadhas.  Tlic  sylvan  God  will 
be  to  thee  a fatlier,  and  the  sylvan  Goddess  a niother.  The 
birds  and  deer  will  serve  thy  lotus  feet.  ln  deelining  years 
retircinent  to  the  forest  is  meet  for  a king,  but  when  I think 
lipon  thy  (tender)  age  fear  fills  my  heart.  Blessed  will  be  the 
forest,  and  iinblessed  will  be  Awadha,  when  thoii,  the  erown 
of  Raghii’s  line,  dost  leave  it.  If,  son,  I say  unto  thee,  *'take 
thoii  me  with  thee”,  and  if  there  be  dpiibt  thereat  within  thy 
heart,— O,  niy  ehild,  thoii  art  dearest  of  all  to  all,  breath  of  oiir 
breath,  life  of  oiir  life — and  if  thoii  say  unto  me,  "mother,  I 
depart  into  banishnient  alone”, — when  I hear  thy  words,  will 
I sit  at  home  and  lament?’ 


Döha  56. 

'Thinking  thiis,  I will  not  be  peiwerse  (and  insist  upon 
my  going  with  thee)  with  a feigned  affeetion.  But  remember 
thou  the  relation  that  I bear  to  thee,  and  forget  me  not. 

Chaupäl. 

'Be  thou  guarded,  noble  boy,  by  the  Gods  and  all  the  spi- 
rits  of  thy  aneestors,  as  elosely  as  the  eyeball  is  guarded  by 
its  lids.  The  period  of  thy  banishment  is  like  the  sea,  and  thy 
beloved  ones  are  its  fish.  Thou  alone  art,  as  it  were,  the  All- 
^lereiful,  the  Perfeet  in  Justiee.  Remember  this,  and  so  arrange 
thou  thy  plans,  that  when  thou  returnest,  thou  mayest  find  all 
alive.  Go  thou  in  peaee  to  thy  banishment,  with  thy  mother’s 
blessing,  leaving,  the  while,  the  people,  thy  friends,  the  whole 
eity  bereft  of  its  lord.  To-day  hath  passed  away  for  ever  all  the 
fruit  of  their  good  deeds,  for  dreadful  Death  himself  is  opposcd 

*)  Kaikeyl,  Käm’s  step- mother,  is  coiisidered  as  liis  mother;  just  a.s 
Kaiisalyä  considered  Hliarat  (Kaikeyl’s  child)  as  her  own  son. 

According  to  the  commentators,  Kausalyä  is  purposely  made  iiico- 
lierent  here.  She  wauts  to  go  with  Kam,  and  tries  to  e.xplain  to  him  that 
tliis  is  not  because,  she  is  afraid  of  bis  forgetting  her,  which  is  the  doubt 
in  his  mind  to  which  she  refers  a few  lines  further  back.  At  the  .same  time 
the  fear  of  his  forgetting  her  is  present  in  her  mind,  and  she  discloses  it  here. 
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to  them’.  Thus  many  times  lamcnting,  and  cHnging  to  his  feet, 
did  slie  count  herseif  to  be  tlie  most  hapless  of  women.  A cruel 
unbearable  fire  pervaded  her  breast,  nor  can  the  tale  of  her 
lamentations  be  told  in  full.  But  Rfima  arose  and  took  his  mo- 
ther  to  his  bosora,  and  again  and  again  consoled  her  with  his 
gentle  words. 

Doha  57. 

Just  then  heard  fSitä  the  tale  of  what  had  happened,  and 
rising  in  agitation,  came  she  and  reverenced  with  bowed  head 
the  lotus  feet  of  Räma’s  mother. 

Chau2)äl. 

Her  mother  blessed  her  with  gentle  words,  and  as  she 
saw  her  tender  frame  became  yet  more  distressed.  With  bended 
face  Sitä,  the  perfection  of  the  beautifid,  pure  in  her  Avifely 
devotiou,  sitteth  in  thought.  'The  Lord  of  my  life  is  about 
to  go  into  banishment,  by  Avhat  good  deed  can  (I  earn  the 
elaim)  to  be  his  companion  in  his  Avanderings?  8hall  I go  with 
hini  in  soul  and  body,  or  only  in  soul? ')  I knoAv  not,  for  the 
appointments  of  God  are  inscrutable’.  She  AA’riteth  on  the  dust 
AAuth  her  dainty  toe-nails,  her  anklets,  the  AAdiile,  giving  forth 
SAveet  music,  like  a poet’s  song.  They  ring  out,  as  it  AAmre,  the 
loAung  pi’ayer  'May  aa^c  never  leave  the  feet  of  Sitä’.  Räma’s 
mother  saAA'  the  tears  floAAung  from  her  tender  eyes  and  cried, 
'My  darling,  hearken!  Sitä  is  delicate  of  form,  and  dear  is  she 
to  her  husband’s  parents  and  his  kindred. 

Duhä  58. 

'Iler  father  is  Janaka,  a jcAvel  among  kings,  and  her  father- 
in-laAA’  the  sun  of  the  Solar  race.  Iler  lord  is  the  moon  of  the 
lily  forest  of  the  sun’s  offspring,  full  of  A^irtue  and  of  beauty, 

Chaupcvi. 

'I  too  liaA'e  obtained  in  her  a beloved  bride  for  my  son, 
beautifid,  Anrtuous,  and  charming.  ]\Iy  loAm  for  her,  the  apple 


’)  i.  e.  alive  or  dead. 
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of  minc  eye,  inereaseth  ever.  And  I but  rcmain ')  alive  for  Sltä’s 
sake.2)  In  niany  varied  ways  is  she  channing  as  tlie  Jasmine 
of  pai’adise,  and  as  I tended  lier  did  1 water  her  froin  the 
spring  of  love.  Jbit  as  slie  bcareth  blossom  and  frnit,  hath  fate 
become  averse,  nor  doth  one  know  wliat  tlie  end  will  be.  If 
c’er  she  left  her  couch  or  seat,  became  niy  lap  her  cradle; 
never  hath  Hltä  pnt  her  foot  iipon  the  hard  earth.  Like  the 
root  of  my  life  did  I nurtiire  her,  nor  did  1 e’er  e’en  ask  her 
but  to  move  aside  the  wick  of  a lamp.  Yet  it  is  she  who  wisheth 
to  go  to  the  forest  with  thee.  What  is  thy  eommand,  O Kaghu 
Natha?  Can  the  hen  chakör  who  delighteth  in  the  neetar  of  the 
moon-ray,  bear  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  sun? 

Döhä  59. 

'Ele])hants  and  lions,  demons,  and  evil  beasts  wander  mani- 
b)ld  throughout  the  forest.  O son,  can  the  sweet  tree  of  life 
bloom  in  such  a poison-gardenV 

' Chaupät. 

'God  hath  creatcd  the  forest  to  be  dear  to  Köles  and  to 
the  women  of  the  KiiTitas,  who  scorn  a life  of  ease.  Their  nature 
is  tough  as  the  stone-worm,  nor,  to  them,  is  there  any  hardship 
in  the  woods.  Or  a hennit’s  wife,  who  for  penance  hath  aban- 
doned  every  joy,  is  fit  for  the  woods.  But,  darling,  how  can 
Hltä  dwell  in  the  forest; — she  who  is  terrified  if  she  see  but  a 
picturcd  ape.  Is  the  hen-cygnet,  who  hath  wandercd  through 
the  sweet  lotus  forests  of  the  Ganges,  fit  for  dwellihg  in  a 
swampV ’ 


')  i.  e.  After  t.liy  dep.arture. 

2)  A juiii  here  in  the  original,  on  Prän,  or  Jan,  the  first  s)'llable  of 
.J.änakl. 
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II.  Dked  of  arbitration  in  tue  iiandwriting  of  Tur/sl  DÄs, 
DATED  Sam.  16G9  (A.  D.  1612),  WITII  PnOTOORAPH  OF  ORIGINAD,*) 
Transliteration,  and  Translation. 

I take  tliis  opportiinity  of  thanking  J.  A.  RcicI  Esq.  Secre- 
tary  to  Govt.  N.  W.  P.  and  Aiidli,  and  Rfijä  Shiva  Prasäd  C.  S.  I., 
to  wliom  I am  indebted  for  tlic  photographs  of  the  dced  and 
inannscripts  accompanying  this  paper,  and  for  the  copies  of  the 
Ban;  Iras  MS.,  and  of  the  R;vjapnr  fragment. 

I have  also  to  express  my  acknowledgment  to  iny  old 
friend  and  teacher  Mir  Aulfid  'All,  Professor  of  Arahic,  Persian, 
and  Hindüstfinl,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  inucli  assistance 
rendered  in  transliterating  and  translating  the  Persian  and  Arahic 
portions  of  the  deed. 

(Transcription.) 

Qrl-Jänakl.-vallahhö  vijayatü. 

Dviq  qaram  näbhisaiiidhnffe  dvis  sthäpaynti  näeriiän  | Dvir  dadäti  na  1 
cliärthihhyö  Jiämö  dvir  na.iva  hhäsate  ||  1 ||.  2\dasl  jänyö  Daca-  2 
rafhaln  dlia- 

ramu  im  satya  samänn  ||  Ränm  tajö  jehi  lägi  hinu  Räma  pari-  .3 
harü  präna,  || 

Dharmö  jayali  nüdharmas  saiyam  jayati  nämiaiii  \ Kshamä  ja-  4 
yaii  na  krödhü 

Visnur  jayati  näsuräh  ||  7 | 5 

ÄUäliu  Äkhar. 

Chü  Anad  Räm  hin  Tüdar  hin  Däö  Räy  ica  KanhäE  hin  Rain  C 
Bhadar  hin  Tödar  mazkür 

dar  huznr  ämada  qarär  dädand  kt  dar  mawäzii  mairüka  ki  taf-  7 
ßli  ä dar  Hindwi  mazkür  aat 

hilmunäsafa  hataräzl  i jänihain  qarär  dädEm.  Wa  yak  sad  o 8 
pinjäh  (?)  hlgha  zamln  ziyäda  (?)  qismati  munäsafa  klmdA) 
dar  maiizai  Bhadai.nl  Anand  Räm  mazkür  ha  KanhäE  hin  Räm  9 
Bhadar  mazhür  t.ajwlz  nainüda 

>)  See  Plate  II,  A.  - 2)  Or  (?)  az  1,Um  munü.iaf,,. 
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10  hari  maanl  räzl  gaslita  i'firäf  shar'l  namüdnnd  hanrdmvi  ä 

11  muhr  karda  shud. 


(Seal)  V Sädulläh  hi\ 


12  Qismati  Anad  Räm. 

...  _ qaru/ä 

13  Jinadmnl,  do  hvi.Ha.  Uihartärä, 

darübast. 

qariyä 

14  Naipüra,  hin-qa  i Tödar  tamävi. 

qaritja 

Clihitüpüra  Ichürd 

hUuja  i 7'ödar  tamäm. 


Qismati.  Kanhäfi. 

. , qarhjil 

Hhadaint,  sih  hiHsa.  Shinpnv 
darohasf, 

qariyä 

Nadesar  Jtis.sa  i Tödai'  tamäm. 
(?)  Ittala' a'alaih 

(iilcgihle) 


ISrl  Paramesivar. 

lö  Samhat  1669  samae,  Kuär  sudi  terasl,  har  sub  dlnü  liklntam  ]ja- 
tra  Anand 

IG  Jläm  tathä  Kanha'i  su(bha)vi,  ans  bthluu}  purbamu  äpe  mai  ägija 
dunahu  jane  bJiäg 

17  jti  ägya  bhai  sä  lyramän  mänä.  Dunalm  janä  bldlt  ta  asllu  ans 

Tödar  Malu 

18  me  bhai  jest  bhäg  padu  höt.  Rä 

19  Ans  Änand  Räni.  Maujä  Bha- 

dainl  mai  an- 

20  -s  pdeh,  tehi  mai  ans  dui  Änand 

Rämu. 

21  Tathä  Lahar'tärä  sagarä  u.  Ta- 

thä  Chhltu- 

22  -jmrä  ans  Tödar  Malu  ka.  Ta- 

thä Naipurä  An- 

23  -s  Tödar  Malu  ka.  Hll(ä)  hu- 

jatl  nästi. 

24  Llkhitam  Anand  Räm,  je  upar 

likhä,  sä  saht. 

Here  follow  the  witnesses  signatures,  emling. 

2.0  Shahada  Shahada 

20  bimäflhi  Jaläl  Makhüll.  bimäflhi  Täliir  ihni  Klmäja 

27  bikhattihi  Daulatl  Qänüngöi.. 


Ans  Kanhai.  Maujä  Bhadaint 
mai  ans  j)äch,  tehl 
mai  tlnl  ans  Kanhai.  Tathä  mau- 
jä Slpurä. 

Tathä  Nades'rl  ans  Tödar  M<da 
ka.  lM(ä) 
hujati  nästi 

Llkhitam  Kanhai,  jä  upar  llkhä, 

1 

sä  saht. 
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(Translation.) 

(Sanskrit.)  Victory  to  the  liusband  of  Cri  Jänakl. 

Two  aiTOAvs  cannot  be  sbot  at  one  time,  Two  Supports 
cannot  be  g-iven  to  one  refugee.  Twiee  over  benefits  are  not 
given  to  appHcants.  Räina  does  not  speak  in  two  ways. 

(Old  Bais’wärl.)  0 Tid’sl,  Uas'ratli  knew  no  virtue  eqiial 
to  the  truth.  He  left  Räin  for  it,  and  witboiit  Räm  lie  gave  np 
liis  life.  ^ 

(Sanskrit).  Virtue  conqiiers  and  not  vice,  trutli  and  not 
falseliood.  Merey  conquers  and  not  anger.  Visnn  conquers  and 
not  tlie  Asuras. 

(Persian.)  God  is  great. 

As  Anand  Räm  son  of  Tödar  son  of  Deö  Räy,  and  Kan- 
bäe  son  of  RämBliadar  son  of  Tödar  aforesaid  appeared  before 
me,  and  acknowledged  tbat  witb  tlieir  mutual  consent  tlie  inlie- 
ritance,-villages  as  detailed  in  Tlindwl,  havc  been  equally  di- 
VK  ed  and  the  said  Anand  Räm  lias  given  to  the  said  Kanliäe 
son  of  Räm  Bhadar  150  blghäs  of  land  in  village  Bhadainl 
more  than  Ins  own  half  share;  they  are  satisfied,  and  have  law- 

fully  made  correct  acknowledgmcnt.  Their  seal  lias  been  aflix- 
cd  liereto. 


Share  of  Anand  Räm. 

Village  BhadäTnl,  2 shares. 
Village  Lahar'tärä,  whole. 
Village  Naipüra,  the  Avhole  of 
Tödar’s  share. 

^ illage  Chhitripüra  the  Icsser, 
the  whole  of  Tödar’s  share. 


Share  of  Kanhäe. 

\ illage  of  BhadäInT,  3 shares. 
Village  of  ShiQpür,  the  whole. 
Village  of  Nadesar,  the  whole 
of  Tödar’s  share. 

(?)  I am  informed  of  this  (V) 
(illcgible). 


(Old  Baiswäri.)  To  the  most  high  God. 

In  tl,o  Sambal  ye.ar  lflC9,  „„  tl.e  13«  of  tl.o  brigl.t  l.alf 
vuar  ou  tl.o  auspicions  tlay  „f  t|,o  „-eek,  „aa  tiba  <1eed 
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witli  nigjvrd  to  tlie  division  of  property.  ‘)  d'he  ordcr  -wliich  lias 
beeil  jnissod  tluit  we  recognize  as  autliovitative.  Botli  jiaities 
reeog-nize  tlie  division  of  Tödar  Älal’s  sliare,  Avitli  duc  allowance 
for  tlie  clder  lirother. 

»Share  of  Anand  Räin.  In  village  BhadainT,  ont  of  hve 
sliares,  two  to  Anand  Räin.  Also  the  Avliole  of  Laliar’tfiiTi.  Also 
'Pödav  Mal’s  sliare  in  Cldiitnpfirä,  and  in  Naiinirä.  'l'liere  is  no 
evasion  or  reservation.  »Signed,  Anand  Räin.  Wliat  is  written 
above  is  eorrect. 

Share  of  Kanhai'.  ln  village  Bhadainl,  out  of  live  shares, 
three  to  Kanhai.  Also  the  village  of  SlpniTi.  Also  'Podar  MaPs 
share  in  Nades’rT.  There  is  no  evasion  or  reservation.  Signed, 
Kanhai.  What  is  written  above  is  eorreet. 

Adtnesses.  Räghab  Käni  son  of  Räin  Dat.  Rrini  Sein  son 
of  Udhab.  (U)dai  Karn  son  of  .Jagat  Räy.  JanuiiiT  Bhäii  son 
of  Parainänand.  Jänakl  Räin  son  of  »Sri  Kant.  Käwalä  Räni 
son  of  Bäsndeb.  ( 'band  Bhän  son  of  Kesaii  Das.  Fände  Ilaribal- 
labh  son  of  Puriisötain.  Bhawarl  son  of  Kesanu  Däs.  Jadu  Rain 
son  of  Nar'harl.  A jodhya  son  of  Laehhl.  Sabal  son  of  Bhikhain. 
Räin  Chand  son  of  Bäsndiw  (sie).  Pitäinbar  Das’wadliT  son  of 
Piiran.  Räm  Räi  Garib  Räi  (V)  sons  of  Makutirl  Kamt;?).  (Ara- 
bic.)  Witness  to  whatever  is  in  this  Jaläl  Matj  bfilT,  with  bis 
own  band. 

\^'itnesses.  Räin  >'^igh  son  of  IJddhab.  dädaii  Räe  son  of 
Gahar  Räe.  dagadls  Räe  son  of  Mahödadhl.  (Jhakrapänl  son  of 
Siwä.  Mathurä  son  of  Pithä.  Käsl  Das  son  of  Bäsudewa  (by 
the  band  of  Mathurä).  Kharag  ffhän  son  of  Gosäi  Das.  Räin 
Dew  son  of  Blsa(in)bhar.  Sr!  Känt  Pände  son  of  Rajbaktra  (V). 
Blfhäl  Däs  son  of  Harihar.  IBrä  son  of  Das’rath.  Lohag  son 
of  KTshnä.  Man(I)  Räin  son  of  Slfal.  Krishii  Dat  son  of  Bhag  - 
wan.  Blnräban  son  of  .fai.  Dhanl  Räin  son  of  Madhu  Räe. 

(Arabie.)  Witness  to  Avhatever  is  in  this  Tähir  son  of 
Khwäjah  Daulati  the  Gäniingöl. 


1)  The  meauing  of  this  pas.sage  is  not  (.-lear. 


Two  new  grants  of  tlie  Chaliikya  dynasty. 

By 

Paiulit  BliagTänläl  Iiidraji,  Ph.  D.,  Hon.  M.  H.  A.  S. 


1 he  two  grants  wliich  form  tlie  snbject  of  tliis  paper,  pos- 
sess a consiclerable  interest.  They  are  important  for  fixing  the 
beginning  of  tlie  Traikntaka  era  wbieb  was  commonly  usecl 
011  the  Western  coast  of  India  and  in  the  Üekhan  iip  to  the 
eiglith  cenkiry  A.  D.  IMoreovei-,  they  furnish  interesting  infor- 
mation  regarding  the  minor  kingdoms,  ivliieh  existed  during  the 
last  mentioned  period  in  Western  India  as  well  as  regarding  an 
expedition  of  the  Arabs,  undertaken  shortly  before  740  A.  D. 
which  reached  the  district  of  Nausfiri  in  Southern  Gujarät. 

The  plates,  on  which  graut  nro  1 is  written,  come  from 
Surat.  1 owe  them  to  the  kindness  of  Räo  Bahädur  Bhhnbhäi 
Kirparam,  Ass‘  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  obtained  them  from 
Mr.  Lalubhai,  a merehant  of  Surat.  They  are  two  in  number 
and  measure  10 '/2  inches  by  G/j.  The  outer  sides  are  left  blank; 
on  the  inner  sides  the  lines  run  breadthwise  as  on  the  Valabhi 
plates.  Two  rings  a plain  one  and  one  with  a seal  attached, 
held  the  plates  together,  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  first  and  in  the  top  of  the  second.  The  fornier  has  been 
lost,  wliile  the  latter  remains  in  its  proper  position.  The  seal  has 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  with  a round  top,  inches  in 

u* 
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(liainetov,  and  cdosely  rcsemblcs  tliat  of  graut  A.')  It  bcars  tlie 
iiiscriptiüu  Hn-DlmraHraya,  tlie  naino  of  the  donor’s  fatlior.  Bc- 
low  tliis  is  the  reprosciitation  of  a flowcr,  reseinhiing  a hlown 
lotiis.  The  eharaeters  of  the  graut  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Professor  DoAvson’s  (lurjara  plates  from  Kaira.  The  engraver 
lias  done  liis  work  exceedingly  well  and  the  state  of  j)rescrva- 
tion  is  good.  The  language  is  pure  and  correct  »Sanskrit. 

Grant  nro  II  conies  from  Naiisari.  The  plates,  also  two  in 
nnniher,  Avere  kindly  niade  over  to  me  for  puhlication  hy  ]\Ir. 
Slieriarji  Dadahlnü  Bliarucha,  Ass‘  master  in  tlie  Sir  Cavasji 
.lahangir  Mudressa  at  Xamsari.  They  measnre  eacli  IIV2  inehes 
hy  0'/2.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  of  the  rings  they 
resemhle  graut  nro  1.  The  seal  shows  two  human  ligures,  pro- 
hahly,  I think,  intended  to  he  likenesses  of  the  donor’s  parents. 
When  I reeeived  the  plates,  they  were  eovered  with  a thick 
coating  of  verdigTis  and  mud,  and  not  a letter  eould  he  made 
out.  After  a eareful  deaning  nearly  the  whole  inscription  has 
hccome  readahle.  Some  letters,  Avhich  have  heen  cut  very  shal- 
low,  are  much  Avorn  hut  still  recognisahle  from  the  traces  Avhich 
remain.  A feAV  remain  douhtful.  The  letters  resemhle  in  the 
hody  of  the  grant  those  of  the  Valahhi  grants,  Avhich  have  heen 
derived  from  Dekhan  Originals,  l'he  royal  signatim*  at  the  end, 
Svnyam  ajnä  shoAvs  the  northern  Nagari  al|)hahet  of  the  eighth 
Century.  The  language  is  good  and  pure  Sanskrit.  The  fcAv  mis- 
takes,  Avhich  occur,  are  prohahly  due  to  the  engraver. 

Both  grants  hegin  Avith  the  mahynlu,  addressed  to  ^ ishnu 
in  his  hoar-incarnation,  Avhich  is  found  in  nearly  all  Chalukya 
inseriptions.  Nro  II  has  also  a remarkahle  A'ersc  in  honour  of 
Vinayjiditya-Satyasraya-Vallahha,  the  reigning  king  of  the 
main  or  Dekhan  line  of  the  family.  Then  folloAVS  in  hoth  do- 
cuments  the  usual  description  of  the  Chalukyas,  aa'Iio  are  stated 
to  helong  to  the  ]\IänaA'ya  gotra,  to  he  sons  of  Hariti  etc. 
Next  comes  the  genealogy,  Avhich  comprises  hoth  some  kings 


')  The  giaiit,  wliicli  in  tliis  paper  I call  graut  A,  is  that  is.sueil  by 
bryfi^ray a-Silätlitya,  the  donor  of  grant  nro  I,  in  Saiiivat  421.  I have 
published  it  in  the  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  Eoy.  As.  Soc.  a’oI.  X\I.  pp.  1 
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of  the  Dekhan  or  main  linc  and  some  princes  of  the  Gnjavat 
brancli.  Grant  nro  I givcs  tlie  following  names: 


Piilakesi-Vallablia-Satyäsraya 

A.  Dekban  line  1 Brand. 

Vikramäditya-Satykii-aya-Vallabha  Jaya.si.hbavar.nan-Dba.-äAraya 

Vinayftditya-sLtyäÄraya-Pnthivivallabha  SilÄdifya-.Srya^raya 


Grant  nro  II  soniewhat  differs,  and  names  the  followmg 


Inders : 


Kirtivarman-Salyäsraya-Prithivivallabha 

I 

Pulake^i-Vallabha-Salyasraya 
A.  Dekl.an  line  1 B-  Gujarät  Branch 


Vikraraaditya-Satyasraya 


Jayasiiiibavavinan-Dharäsraya 


Maiigalarasaraja 


Pnlakesi-Vallabha 


As  regards  the  details  ot  the  historieal  Statements,  Iviiti- 
varman  receives  the  nsnal  attrihntes  "performer  of  a horse- 
sacrifice”  etc.  and  is  called  mahdrajädhiraja  and  paramesvara. 
Of  Ins  son  Pnlakesi  grant  nro  1 says  that  Ins  hoad  Avas  piu’ihed 
hy  the  final  hoth  at  a Rahnsnvarnaka  and  a horse-sacritice, 
as  well  as,  that  he  defeated  Harshavardhana,  the  lord  of  the 
north.  The  latter  point  is  noticed  also  in  grant  nro  11.  Pulake- 
si’s  son  Vikramaditya  (H70— 680  1,  A.  D.)  is  descrihed  in 
grant  nro  T as  the  desti-oyer  of  the  Pallava  dynasty,  Avhich 
mied  over  Kanchi  and  as  the  conqneror  of  the  Trairajya 
kingdom,  Avhile  according  to  gi’ant  nro  II  he  conqnered  the 
hereditary  (Jcramdgata')  kingdoms  of  the  Chera,  Chola  and 
Pandya.''^)  Grant  nro  II  says  fnrther  that  he  ohtained  his  king- 
dom hy  the  help  of  his  excellent  and  nnicpie  horse  Chitrakan- 
tha.  This  Statement  is  rather  cnrious,  as  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Chalnkyas  of  Badami,  the  posscssion  of  the  steed  Chitra- 


*)  Possibly  Icramägata  niiiy  inean  'sitnated  in  a row,  one  beliind  the  otlier  . 

2)  Wbethor  these  three  kingdoms  are  the  Trairajya,  inentioned  in 
grant  nro  I,  or  whether  there  some  otlier  kingdom  is  mcant  cannot  be  made 
out.  Por  in  another  graut  Vikramaditya  is  describod  as  ‘taking  to  himsolf 
his  father’s  gloi-y,  which  had  been  obscured  by  three  kings’  and  also  as  con- 
quering  the  Chola,  Chera  and  Kiräta  kingdoms. 
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kaut  ha  IS  ascTihed  to  Pulakcsi  II.  Vikrama.litya’s  son 
V.nayaditya  (<!80/l-60G  A.  D.),  rcceivos  in  the  gcnoalogica! 
Portion  of  grantl  the  high  titles  mahdvcyädhiräja,  parame&vara 
and  hhaftnraka.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 

hict  that  the  seeond  verse  in  the  beginning  of  the  grant  (1.  2 3) 

IS  addressed  to  hiin,  there  can  he  no  donbt  that  he  was  the 
parainount  sonvreign  to  whom  the  donor  owed  allegiance.  The 
lattcr,  the  Sryasraya-^iladitya,  is  described  as  the 

son  of  Vinayaditya’s  jiatcrnal  nnclc,  the  illnstrions  Dhara- 
sraya-JayasLihhavarnian  and  as  intent  on  worshipping  his 
father’s  lotus-feet.  This  deseription  of  Siladitya  agrees  in  the 
main  with  that,  given  in  grant  A,  where  his  title  is  the  same 
and  his  father  is  described  in  the  same  manner.  Grant  A adds, 
however,  that  ''Jayasiihliavarinan’s  prosperity  had  becn  aug- 
mented  by  his  elder  brother,  the  illnstrions  Vikrainadity a- 
8aty-lsraya-Prithivivallabha  and  oinits  Vinayaditya’s 
name.  The  bitter  circnmstance  may  be  acconnted  for  by  the 
snpposition  that  Vinayaditya  was  not  yet  on  the  throne  and 
that  Ins  father  Vikramäditya  was  still  reigning  as  head  of 
the  Chalnkyas  at  Padiiini,  while  Siladitya  govorned  Gnjarat, 
snbordinate  to  hiin,  as  heir-ajiparent  of  .Jayasiiii havarinan. 
PVr  grant  nro  I is  dated  twenty  two  yoars  later  than  grant  A. 
The  fact  that  Siladitya  is  called  yuvavdja  in  both  shows  that 
his  father  was  alive  dnring  this  Avhole  period. 

Grant  nro  II  mentions  after  Vikramaditya,  Jayasiihha- 
vainian  as  his  yonnger  brother  and  calls  him  paramumdhesvaru, 
paramabhattdvcilca,  Oharasraya.  The  seeond  epithet  seenis  to 
have  beeil  given  to  him,  becjinse  he  was  the  fonnder  of  the 
Gnjarät  branch  of  the  (Jhalnkyas. 

This  grant  says  nothing  of  Siladitya,  Imt  mentions  Man- 
galarasaraja  as  the  son  of  Jayasinihavarman  and  with 
loyal  attiibntes.  ()ne  of  his  attribntes  "who  had  obtained  his 
own  pieee  of  territory  liy  the  prowess  of  his  own  arms”,  shoAvs 
that  in  his  reign  the  fJnjarat  Chalnkyas  were  high  in  poAver. 
His  other  epithets  are  the  same  as  those  of  his  father,  save 
that  his  own  biruda  was  Jayäsraya. 
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Tlie  i-eason  why  Silüditya  Ynvaväja  is  omitted  m the 
genealogy  of  this  plate,  pi'obably  is  that  he  <lie<l  as  l.eii-apparent 
f,ithout  bocoming  ki„g.  Mabgalai-asarflja,  tho  other  son  of 
Jayasimhavarman,a-ho  is  mentionod  m his  slcad,  is,  I ' _ 

„0  doubt,  the  same  as  MaOgalarftja,  tho  donor  of  D Bhau 
Düji's  Balsar  gi'ant,  as  tho  latter,  too,  is  callod  a soii  ol  Jaya- 

simliavarman.i)  ,i 

His  successor  Avas  Ins  yoimger  brother  1 ulakesi,  th  , 

donor  of  tbis  grant,  wlio  has  got  the  same  royal  attributcs  as 
bis  prcdccessors.  He  is  mentioned  as  baving  defeated  tbe  army 
of  Täjiga.  In  tbe  description  of  tbis  army  it  is  said  tbat  it  liad 
destroyed  Avitb  its  swords  tbe  great  kings  of  Saindbava,  Iva- 
cbcbbella,  Saurasbtra,  übavotaka,  Maurya,  Gur.iara  and 
otbers.  After  defeating  tbese  kings  it  advanced  so  iar  sontb  as 
Nauasari,  on  its  Avay  to  tbe  conquest  of  tbe  Dekban.  Tbere 
Pulakeäi  met  and  vanquisbed  it  in  a great  battle.  Tbis  victory 
is  said  to  bave  earned  for  bim  foiir  titles  from  a king  named 
Vallabbanarendra. 

Grant  nro  I is  made  by  Siläditya  from  bis  camp  at  Kii-^ 
sumesvara  near  Karmaneya,  probably  tlie  Kamanijja  ot 
anotber  plate  and  tbe  modern  Kamlej  about  ten  indes  trom 
Sn  rat.  Tbe  objeet  of  tbe  grant  is  a tield  on  tbe  eastern  boun- 
dary  of  Osiimbbala,  a village  AAntbin  tbe  limits  of  tbe  Ivarma- 
neya  Ähdra.  Tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  beld  are,  on  tbe  cast,  tbe 
Ihnits  of  tbe  vUlage  of  Älluraka,  on  tbe  sontb  a ^ami  tree,  an 
ant-bill  and  tbe  bank  of  a jiond,  on  tbe  AA^est  a tamarind-tree  and 
on  tbe  nortb  tAA'O  ponds,  callod  ^Mallavi  and  IMadbuka,  and 
a beld  of  tbe  Adllago-goddess  (gramädevi) . Tbe  doneo  is  a Rra- 

i)  Jouni.  Bo.  Br.  Koy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  XVI,  p.  5.  The  pedigree  in  tlio 
Bahsär  graut  is: 

Kirtivaniian 

I 

Bulakesi-Vallabha 


Satylsraya  - Vikrainätlity  a 


Jayasimhavannan 

Vinayfiditya-Yudrthamalla- 
Jayäsraya  - Maiigalaräja, 
(donor,  Sakasaihvat  G53). 
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hinan  of  Kannaneya,  Dikshita  jMatrisvai-a,  son  of  Nanna- 
sväinin,  of  tlio,  Sanfjilya  (Joint,  helonging  to  the  connnnnity 
of  tlie  hall  ot  thc  Chntuwedins  (chaturvidij(isnluidm(aiiia)  and  spe- 
cially  studying  the  Kanva  idklm.  The  Dufaka  of  thc  grant  is 
a niilitary  ofHcer  yVniinagopa  and  thc  writer  another  military 
ofticer  C holla. 

The  villagc  granted  in  grant  nro  II  is  Padraka  in  the 
Karma neya  district,  apparently  also  Kamlej.  The  donee  is 
a Brahman,  a native  of  Banavasi  in  North  Känara.  His  nanie 
may  rathcr  donhtfnlly  he  read  as  Kanchaji  and  his  fathers^ 
name  f}ovinda)i.  dhc  writer  of  thc  grant  is  the  minister  for 
pcaec  and  war,  a nohlc  named  Bajipahhattn,  son  of  the  great 
military  ofHcer  Haragana.  The  inscription  conchides  with  the 
royal  Signatare  "our  command”. 

l’he  place  of  issne  is  not  mentioned  in  grant  nro  II,  while 
that  of  grant  nro  I is,  as  already  mentioned,  a royal  c-amp  at 
Kusnmesvara  near  Karmaneya.  With  resjject  to  grant  A 
wo  learn  that  thc  Order  was  given  hy  Siladitya,  "who  was 
living  at  Navasärikii”  (navasdrikäin  udhivasald).  The  latter 
expression  makes  it  probable  that  Naiisäri  Avas  the  capital 
ot  thc  Chalukyas  of  thc  Gnjarat  branch.  d'o  this  conclusion 
points  also  thc  fact  that  Pnlakcsi  according  to  grant  nro  II 
gave  battlc  to  thc  invading  army  of  Tajika  near  Nansäri,  as 
Avell  as  the  circumstancc  that  most  of  thc  platcs  have  been 
found  therc. 

The  era,  used  in  thcsc  grants  of  thc  Gujarat  Chalnkyas 
Avhich  are  dated  1)  Grant  /I.  Saihvatsara  421,  Mdijha  suddha  13, 

f 

2)  Grant  nro  T Samvatsara  443,  Srdvana  suddha  15  and  3)  Grant 
nro  II  Samvatsara  490,  Kdrttika  suddha  15,  appears  to  bc  thc 
same  as  that  employed  by  thc  Gnrjaras.  I have  discussed  the 
snbject  at  length  in  a paper  "on  a ncAV  Gurjara  coppci’-platc 
grant”,')  in  Avhich  I have  ti’ied  to  shoAv  that  this  era  begins  aboiit 
Saka  167,  or,  245  A.  I).,  or  a little  later  abont  250  A.  D.  Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar  does  not  accept  this  date,  biit  says: — 


')  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  XIII,  p.  70 — 81. 
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"Panfjit  Bhagvänlal  has  recently  publislied  a facsiraile,  tran- 
script,  and  translatioii  of  a grant  by  Sryasraya  Siladitya,  son 
of  dayasiihliavarnian  tlic  founder  of  tbe  Gujavat  branch  of  the 
early  Clialukya  dynasty.  The  date  occiuTing  in  it  is  421.  The 
Pandit  also  mcntions  a grant  by  Vinayaditya  \ uddhainalla, ')  the 
brother  of  Sryasraya  the  date  of  which  is  Saka  653.  What  era 
the  first  date  refers  to  is  not  stated,  bnt  it  ccrtainly  cannot  be 
the  Saka  or  the  Vikrama.  It  ninst  thercfore  be  the  Gnpta  which 
was  one  of  those  in  ordinary  use  in  CSnjarat  and  which  the 

Valabhi  princes  themselves  are  said  to  have  iised.” 

"Pandit  Bhagvanlal,  however,  in  a papcr  recently  pnblished 
refers  Sryäsraya’s  date  to  an  nnknown  era  with  250  A.  I).  as 
its  initial  date.  But  even  thus  the  intcrval  between  the  two  bro- 
thers  bceomes  sixty  ycars,  which  nnquestionably  is  too  long.  For 
Sryasraya’s  421  corresponds  ander  the  sn])position  to  671  A.  D. 
and  Vinayaditya’s  653  Saka  to  731  A.  I).  The  grounds  addnced 
for  the  snpposition  of  a new  era  appear  to  nie  to  be  very  qnes- 
tionable.  Dadda  II  of  the  Gurjara  dynasty,  whose  date  is  380, 
is  spoken  of  in  a grant  to  have  protected  a ])rince  of  Valabhi 
who  had  been  hard  pressed  by  Ilarshadeva.  This  Harshadeva 
is  supposed  by  the  Pandit  to  be  Harshavardhana  of  Kanqj,  the 
contenq)orary  of  liwan  Thsang  and  Piilakesi  II  of  the  Dckkan. 
But  the  Chinese  travcller  represents  the  king  of  Valabhi  as  the 
son-indaw  of  Harshavardhana’s  son  and  consequently  a friend 
of  the  monarch  rather  than  an  eneniy.” 

"The  second  ground  on  which  the  snpposition  of  the  exis- 
tence  of  a new  era  is  based  is  that  in  the  opening  passage  of 
another  grant  of  Sryasraya,  Vinayjxditya  Satyasraya  Vallabha 
is  praised.  This  Vinayaditya  the  Pandit  identifies  Avith  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Dekkaix  of  that  naine.  But  I should  think  it  to  be 
more  natural  to  understand  hiin  as  the  brother  of  Sryäk’aya, 
the  donor  of  the  grant  dated  653  Saka.  For  this  last  is  not 
called  Yuvaräja  Avhilc  SryaG’aya  is,  and  from  this  it  appears 
that  the  latter  Avas  Ins  brothcr’s  associate  in  the  administration 

')  Professor  Bhandfirkar  has  left  out  the  real  nanie,  which  is  Maii- 
galaräja. 
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and  ffovcrncd  a princu  as  liis  Vicevoy.  It  is  on  tliis  acconnt 
tliat  tlic  brotlicr  s iiaiiie  is  meiitioncd  at  tlic  boj^inniiig  of  tlic 
grant.  Tlic  title  Satyasvaya  Vallablia  was  proniiseuously  apjiliod 
to  all  ( halukya  riilci’s.  llic  dato  »Saka  of  Vinayaditya  Yu- 
ddhainalla  of  Ciiijavat  also  does  not  liarmonizc  Avith  the  siippo- 


sition  that  bis  brotlici’  Avas  tho  coiitciuporaiy  of  Vinayaditya  of 
the  Dckkan.” ') 

These  olijections  do  not  appear  to  me  A'cry  forinidalilc,  nor 
can  I agree  AAdth  Professor  BlnindArkar’s  OAAm  combinations.  1 
liaA’e  shoAvn  in  the  Gurjara  paper  that  Sryasraya’s  latest  ckite 
has  been  fonnd  to  bc  443,  i.  e.  443  + 250  = 093  A.  1).  This  rc- 
duces  the  interAnd  bctAAmen  the  tAvo  brothers  to  thirty-cight  yoars. 
Grant  nro  11  shoAvs  that  the  dato  of  the  Balsar  graut,  f^aka  653, 


i.  e.  731  A.  1).,  nuist  fall  near  the  end  of  iMai'igalarasarrija’s 
reign  as  Ins  youngcr  brother’s  grant  (II)  is  dated  490  or  490 
-|-  250  = 740  A.  1).  Hence  the  long  interval  of  47  years  be- 
lAvcen  SaiiiA^at  443 — 490  must  be  assumed  to  be  filled  by  j\Iafi- 
galarasara  ja’s  reign.  As  to  Professor  Bhandifii’kiir’s  contention 
that  the  Vinaya  ditya  AA'ith  AAdiosc  praise  grant  nro  I begins, 
niay  be  Yuddhamalla  I\rar'igalara  ja  of  the  Balsar  grant,  Avhosc 
second  namc  is  Vinayaditya,  that  is  refuted  by  facts.  The 
Dekhan  Vinayaditya  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  gcncalogy 
of  grant  nro  I,  1.  12,  and  it  is  edearly  stated  that  Si-yfiöraya  Avas 
Ins  Cousin  and  Contemporary.  The  Vinayfiditya  of  the  Balsar 
grant,  AA'hom  Professor  Bhandfirkar  takes  to  be  the  ekler  bro- 
ther  and  o\mrlord  of  Hryasraya,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy,  though,  if  he  AAmrc  the  OA’crlord,  a mention  of  bis 
namc  might  be  expected.  But  the  fact  is,  1 liaAm  no  doubt, 
that  he  A\ms  a younger  brother  of  Sryiisraya  and  hence  coiüd 
not  possibly  find  a place  in  the  genealogy  of  Ins  cldcr  brother’s 
grant.  d’ho  circumstances  AAdiich  makc  this  conclusion  inevitable, 
arc  the  folloAving.  Wc  have  1)  tAvo  grants  (A.  and  1)  of  Srya- 
sraya,  the  son  of  .1  ayasiihhaA^arman,  aaOio  in  both  is  callcd 
yuvaruja  or  heir-apparent,  2)  one  grant  (Balsar)  of  Vinayadi- 


>)  Eiirly  History  of  the  Dekkan,  p.  102. 
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tya-Yufldhaiualla-Mangalaraja-J ayairaya,  anothcr^ son  ot 
tlic  same  Jayasimliavarman,  wlio  bears  thc  title  ‘ kmg  , 
3)  onc  grant(n)  ofPulakesi,  a thircl  son  of  Jay asimhavar- 
inan,  wlio  is  likcAvise  ”a  king”  and  who  inentions  his  eldcr  brothcr 
Jilaügalarasaraja-Jayasraya  as  his  prcdcccssor  (Grant  nvo  U, 

1.  21).  The  identity  of  Mangalarasaraja-Jayiisraya  with  the 
donor  of  the  Balsar  grant  cannot  be  donbted  in  spite  of  the 
slight  diffcrence  in  onc  of  the  two  names ')  and  the  oinission  of 
two  birudas.  Hence  the  relation  in  which  the  donor  of  the  Balsar 
grant  stood  to  that  of  grant  nro  II  is  perfectly  clear.  That  Srya- 
sraya  was  older  than  both  of  thein,  foUows  from  his  being 
Jayasiihhavarnian’s  yuvardja  for  twenty-two  years.  The  title 
yuvardja  is  usually  given  to  the  eklest  son.  For  this  reason 
alone  we  should  be  justitied  in  concluding  that  Sryasraya  was 
Jayasiihhavarnian’s  eklest  son.  The  fact  that  he  höre  this 
title  for  a long  time,  and  the  circunistance  that  wc  lind  in  other 
inscriptions  two  other  sons  ot  Jayasinihavarinan,  who  are 
eallcd  'kings’  and  who  oinit  to  inention  hiiii,  iiiake  this  concdii- 
sion  still  inorc  probable.  They  elearly  indicate  that  he  died  dui- 
ing  his  father’s  life-tiine  and  never  ascended  the  throne,  which 
was  oeciipied  aftcr  Jayasiihhavarman  s death,  first  by  Man- 
gala  or  Maügalarasaraja  and  afterwards  by  Pulakesi.  If 
these  coinbinations  are  corrcct,  Professor  Bhändärkar  s suppo- 
sition  that  Hryasraya’s  dates,  Saihvat  421  and  443,  refer  to 
the  Valabhi  era,  beconies  iintenable.  The  Valabhi  or  Gupta 
era  begins  in  Saka  242  and  Senk  421  and  443  woidd  corres- 
pond  to  Saka  663  and  685.  Tims  Sryasraya  woidd  have  rcigned 
as  yuvardija  from  ten  to  thirty-two  years  later  than  his  yonngcr 
brother,  Mangalaraja,  ivho  was  a 'king’.  This  is  elearly  impos- 
sible.  Sryasraya’s  dates  must  refer  to  an  era,  the  beginning 
of  which  lies  before  that  of  thc  Valabhi  or  Gupta  Samvat. 
This  condition  is  satished  by  the  era  of  249 — 250  A.  D.,  which, 
as  I have  shown,  occiirs  also  in  the  Gurjara  grants.  General 


')  Conipiire  also  the  naine  of  the  westem  Chalukya  king  Mahga- 
lisa,  for  which  the  forms  Mahgalisvara  and  Mangalaraja  occiir. 
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8ir  A.  ('uniiingliani  aml  i\Ir.  Fleet')  declarc  this  to  he  tlie  Che- 
disamrai,  tlic  cra  of  tlic  Kulaeliuris  or  Hailiayas  ofTripura. 
The  latter  bcgins,  indcod,  ahout  tlic  samc  time.  But  it  rcmains 
to  l)c  ('xplaiiu'd,  liow  the  cra  of  a dyna.sty,  wlio.se  possessions 
lay  far  away  in  Central  India,  canie  to  he  nsod  in  GnjarAt. 
1 lie  inscriptions  ot  tlie  Kniacliiiris  fnrnisli  no  assistance  for 
this  pnrpose.  Tlioy  sIioav  only  late  ecntnries  of  tlie  Chadisamvat 
and  give  no  inforination  regarding  tlie  early  liistory  of  the 
family.  Some  i-ecent  discovcries,  niade  in  Western  India,  help 
ns,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a sohition  of  the  prohlem. 

If  we  eonsider  by  themselvcs  the  facts  which  the  grants 
from  (InjarAt  rcveal,  Ave  find  that  the  dates  of  the  era  of  249— 
250  A.  1).  ränge  bctwcen  the  years  380  and  490.  The  Onrjara 
plates  show  SnTn  380,  385,  430  and  480,'^)  those  of  the  Cha- 
Inkyas  Sam  421,  443  and  490.  The  era  cannot  have  been 
fonnded  by  the  latter,  beeanse  the  Western  ('halnkyas  of  the 
main  line  of  tlie  family,  nse  the  Saica  era.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  the  Gnrjaras  established  it.  As  far  as  avc  knoAv,  their 
kingdom  was  a small  onc  and  they  werc  vassals  of  greater 
monarehs.  llenec  it  may  bc  reasonably  donbted,  that  among 
their  earlier  riilers,  thcrc  Averc  men  poAAmrfiil  enongli  to  fonnd 
an  era.  The  probability  is,  that  both  the  fbirjaras  and  the 
Chalnkyas  adopted  the  cra,  bcean.se  they  fonnd  it  prcA’alent 
in  Gnjarat.  Tf  aa'c  noAv  look  out  for  the  sonree  l’rom  A\  hich  they 
eonld  have  derived  it,  it  Avoiild  scem  that  the  graut  of  the  Trai- 
kntaka  king  Dahrasena,  Avhich  I have  reeently  jmblishcd,'') 
fnrnishes  ns  Avith  an  indieation.  This  grant  comes  from  the 
samc  part  of  Gnjai’at,  AA'hcrc  those  of  the  (Jhalukyas  and 
some  of  the  Gnrjara  plates  Avere  fonnd.  It  is  dated  in  exactly 
the  samc  manncr  AA’ith  the  simple  notation  Sam  and  sIioavs  an 
earlier  datc  the  year  207.  llcncc  it  is  not  at  all  improbablc, 
that  the  cra  is  the  samc  as  that  used  by  the  Gnrjaras  and 

')  Note  on  niy  p.iper  'Ou  a new  Gurj.'ira  in.scription’  in  Üie  Indi.an 
Antiquary,  vol.  XIII,  p.  80. 

2)  Fonnd  on  tlie  Kaira,  Nav.sfiri  and  Kavi  ptates. 

0 Jonrn.  lio.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  vol.  XVI,  p.  346. 
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Chalnkyas.  If  that  is  the  case,  tliis  cra  pvoLably  owes  its  ori- 
gin  to  the  Ti-aikiitakas.  Dalirasena  teils  us  tliat  lie  offered 
a horse-sacriliee,  and  tlierehy  clearly  indieates  that  he  was  an 
independent  Sovereign.  The  era  which  he  uses,  niay,  therefore, 
he  supposed  to  he  that  of  his  own  family.  IMoreover,  we  have 
in  D"  Bird’s  grant  from  Kanheri  clear  proof  that  the  Trai- 
kütakas  had  an  era  of  their  own.  That  doenment')  hegins 
with  the  words,  Iraikütakdvdm  pmvardhamdnavijayardjtjasam- 
vcüsarakitadvaye  panchachatvdrimsadiittare  “in  the  year  245  of 
the  prosperous  and  victorious  rule  of  the  Traikütakas  . The 
qiiestion  which  we  liave  now  to  consider,  is  who  these  Tr  al- 
le ntakas  really  were.  Their  name  is  evidently  derived  from 
Triküta  Avhich  in  the  Kaghuvaihsa  and  the  Rdniayana  is 
mentioned  as  a considerahle  town  in  Aparänta,  i.  e.  the  Kon- 
kan.  The  heginning  of  their  era,  249 — 2o0  A.  D.  or  ahout  Sa- 
kasavivat  170,  falls  in  the  time  when  (Jnjarat  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas.  By 
the  evidenee  of  the  coins  it  appears  that  the  rule  of  this  dy- 
nasty Avas  once  interrnpted  hy  an  immder  who  assumed  the 
titles  rdja  and  kshatrapa  and  foixnded  an  era,  distinet  from  that 
of  the  deseendants  of  Chashtana.  This  v'as  king  Isvaradatta 
Avho  prohahly  fonght  Avith  the  Kshatrapas  and  for  a short 
time  deprived  them  of  their  poAver.  For  his  coins  Avhich  are 
strnck  according  to  the  model  of  those  of  the  Kshatrapas, 
are  dated  in  the  first  and  second  ycars  of  his  reign.  Other 
kings,  hearing  names  A\diich  end  in  datta,  hav'e  left  their  records 
in  the  caves  of  Nasik,^)  and  state  that  they  are  Ahhiras  hy 
castc.  This  circumstance  permits  us  to  infer  that  they  helong 
to  the  Ahhira  dynasty  Avhich,  prohahly  coming  hy  sea  from 
Sindh,  concpiered  the  Avestern  coast  and  made  Triküta  its 
Capital.  IsA'aradatta  Avhom  I consider  to  helong  to  it,  pro- 
hahly attacked  and  ohtained  a victory  OA-er  the  Kshatrapas. 
After  he  had  Consolidated  his  poAver,  he  issued  his  OAvn  coins. 


')  Archaeological  Survey  of  W.  I.,  nro  10,  p.  07. 

2)  Arcliaeological  Reports  of  W.  I.,  vol.  IV,  p.  103. 
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coms,  co])ying  tlie  Köliatra])?!  cun-oncy  of  tlie  district.  His  coins 
particularly  rcsemblc  tliose  of  tlie  Ksliatrapa  Vivadaman  and 
of  liis  brotlior  \ ijayasena.  Tlie  end  of  tlie  reign  of  tlie  lattor 
falls,  as  the  coins  sliow,  in  tlie  yeai-  170  of  tlie  Ksliatrapa  era. 
It  we  takc  tliis  to  be  tlie  ^aka  era,  tlie  time  of  lövaradat- 
ta  s conqucst  will  fall  just  about  the  sanie  time  as  tlie  foun- 
dation  ot  the  Traikufaka  orKulachuri  era.  'l'liis  agrcement 
induces  me  to  consider  Isvaradatta  its  founder.  It  seems,  fur- 
ther,  that  the  reign  of  the  Traikutakas  did  not  last  long,  as 
\ iiadaman  s son,  Rudrasena  ajipears  to  have  regained  power 
and  to  have  drivcn  his  foe  out  of  the  country.  ''flie  Traiku- 
takas then  jirobably  rctired  to  the  Central  Provinces  and  there 
assumed  the  minies  Ilaihaya  and  Kulaehuri.  Afterwards  tlie 
kings  of  this  dynasty  appear  to  have  again  taken  ]iossession  of 
tlieir  fornier  cajjital  Jrikutaatthe  time  of  tlie  final  destruction 
of  the  Ksliatrajia  jiower.  Dalirasena  must  have  ascended  the 
tlirone  just  about  this  time  which  was  the  year  207  -f  170  or 
of  the  b((k(i  era.  ’^l'liis  was  the  year  of  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Svamin  Kudrasena,  son  of  Svaniin  Kudradaman. 

A new  eoin  of  anothcr  Traikiijaka  king,  belonging  to 
the  period  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Ksliatrapa  power. 


has  beeil  obtained  by  me  froiii  Daman.  It  resembles  in  all  res- 
pccts  the  coins  of  the  last  Ksliatrajia  king.  On  the  obverse,  it 
bears  the  kiiig’s  bust,  like  the  Ksliatrajia  coins,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  Symbol  eonsisting  of  tliree  seini-circular  arches,  and 
tlie  following  inscriptioii: 


Mnhdrajendravarmma  ')-jmtra-i)nramavalnhi)ovrt&n-Mnhärdja- 

liiidragrina. 


I belive  this  must  be  the  first  king  after  the  revival  of 
the  Traikutaka  power.  No  othor  later  coin  of  this  dynasty 


1)  This  may  also  be  read  °jendradanna  or  °datla. 
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lias  been  (liscovered.  So  it  is  probable  that  tbey  agam  Avere 
defeatecl  by  eitber  tbe  Mauryas,  or  tbe  Chaliikyas,  or  tbe 
Gurjara  kings.  Tliey  boAvever  seem  to  ba\^e  rctained  m tlieir 
inscriptions  tlie  same  cra  tbat  Avas  prevalent  in  tbe  time  of 
their  reign. 

A matter  of  great  bistorical  interest  in  grant  nro  IT  is  tbe 
mention  of  Pulakeäi’s  fight  Avitb  Täjika’s  army.  Tbe  real  pro- 
per name  of  tbe  leader  of  tbe  army  is  not  mentioned.  The  word 
Täjika,  tbe  first  part  of  the  compound  tdjikdmka,  tlie  Täjika- 
army,  is  commonly  used  by  Indian  Avriters  to  denote  tbe  Arabs, 
and  a niimber  of  astronomical  Avorks,  made  according  to  Arab 
Originals,  is  still  knoAvn  as  T.ajaka  or  Tajika. 

Tbe  date  of  Pnlake^i’s  bgbt  cannot  be  far  distant  from 
tbat  of  tbis  grant,  Sai'n  490  or  abont  740  A.  l).  If  aa'c  take  tbe 
year  of  its  occurrence  to  be  730  A.  L).,  it  falls  in  tbe  time,  AAdren 
Mabommed,  son  of  Kasim,  conquered  Sindb  and  AA'ent  vei^ 
far  into  tbe  interior  of  India. ') 

Witb  respect  to  the  kings  AA'hich  tbe  Täjika-army  is  said 
to  haA’e  conqiiered  (grant  11,  I.  24),  it  may  be  noted  tbat  Sain- 
dbava  is,  doubtlessly,  the  king  of  Sindh,  probably  one  of  the 
Sumräs  of  that  place. 

Kachchhella  may  be  the  KachcliA’a  Kajpnts  or  the  Ka- 
chchha  kings  knoAAm  by  tbis  name  at  this  time.  Tbe  Saura- 
sbtra  mnst  be  a king  of  Soratb  or  KfitbiaA'ad.  It  is  not 
certain  AA'bat  king  of  KatbiaA’'ad  may  be  meant.  Bnt  the  time 
is  that  both  of  those  of  Valabhi  and  of  tbe  Jetln^as. 


The  Chavotakas  appear  to  be  the  Chäpotakas  or  Cha- 
A-a(Ja.s,  and  the  date  approximates  closely  to  the  defeat  or  death 
of  Jayaäekharin  of  Paiicluisar.  Jayasekharin’s  son,  Yana- 
raja,  is  knoAvn  to  liaA’e  e.stablished  bis  kingdom  of  Anabila- 
A’äd  in  Vikramnsamvnt  802  or  740  A.  Ü.  Tbe  traditional  Jain 
Stories  about  tbe  ChaA’acJäs  say  tbat  tbeir  king  of  Panchä- 
sar,  Jayaäekbari,  aauis  defeated  by  tbe  Cbalukya  king 


')  Vide  Elliot’.s  lii.slory,  vol.  I,  pp.  432 — 439,  also  Sindh  Gazetteer, 
pp.  24 — 25. 
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liliuvjuJ  who,  as  tliey  allege,  reigned  in  Kalyana  in  Vikrn- 
muNamvat  750  or  09()  A.  I).  Hut  it  is  still  dotibtfnl  Avlietlier  Ka- 
lyana  was  a Clialnkya  ea])ital  at  tliat  time.  IMoreover  tliere 
is  no  king  of  the  namc  of  Hhüvad  among  the  liitherto  known 
Clialnkya  kings,  and  the  Instory,  written  by  tlie  Jains,  is 
ebiefly  in  praise  of  the  Solanki  kings  wlio  were  the  descen- 
dants  of  the  Cbalnkyas,  rnling  at  Kalyana.  It  is  possible  tbat 
the  latter,  baving  tbemselves  obtained  the  Cbavadä  kingdoin, 
tried  to  sbow  tbat  it  bad  been  formerly  eonquered  by  tbeir 
aneestors.  One  aeeount  sbows  tbat  tbe  Cbävadas  were  des- 
troyed  by  tbe  Arabs  abont  735  A.  D.,  eleven  years  before  Va- 
naraja’s  fonndation  of  tbe  Anabilaväd  kingdom  in  74ß  A.  D. 
Tbe  Story  about  Vanaraja  tbat  bis  motber  Avas  Avitb  cbild  at 
tbe  time  of  bis  fatber’s  decease,  apjiears  to  bavc  been  fabri- 
cated  to  explain  bis  nanie,  — Avitness  tbe  ])arallel  instance  of 
tbe  Jain  story  of  tbe  birtb  at  Nasik  of  Dvidbaprabara,  tbe 
founder  of  tbe  (Jbavada  YadaA’as.  It  is  more  probable  tbat 
tbe  Arabs  destroyed  tbe  Cbavada  kingdom  and  killed  tbe  king, 
and  tbat  Vanaraja,  as  tbe  im'asion  aauis  a passing  raid,  imme- 
diately  afterAA'ards  repaired  tbe  loss  and,  after  tbey  left,  esta- 
blisbed  bimself  on  tbe  throne  about  740  A.  D. 

Tbe  ]\[auryas,  AA'e  knoAA’ from  tbeVadii  inscription,  AA^cre 
rnling  in  tbe  Konkan  abont  tbe  fiftb  Century,')  and  tbe  Aiboli 
inscription  sIioaa'S  tbat  tbey  eontinued  to  rule  tili  at  least  (ilO, 
AA'bcn  tbeir  dcfeat  by  Pulakesi  II  is  rccorded.  Bnt  tbe  men- 
tion  of  tbe  Mauryas  in  our  graut  sIioaa'S  tbat  tbey  bad  pos- 
sessions  north  of  Nausäri  in  tbe  eigbtb  Century.  Ilence  it  may 
be  inferrcd  tbat  tbei-e  AA'as  anotbcr  ]\Iaurya  state  in  upper 
Oujarat.  Tbe  Gurjaras  are  probably  tbe  (^urjaras  of  Broacb, 
tbe  latest  kiiOAvn  of  Avbom  Jayabbata,  aac  knoAA',  AA’as  rnling 
at  least  as  late  as  Snihvat  48(>  or  730  A.  D.  or  just  about  tbe 
time  of  tbis  raid.'^) 


’)  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV,  p.  373. 

5)  Iiidiaii  Autiquary,  vol.  XIII,  p.  76. 
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Orant  nro  I. 

Transeript. 

Plate  I. 

1.  Oiii  jayatyiivislikritam  Vislnior-v\4rähaiVkshobhitarnna- 
vam  1 claksliinonnatadaiiishtnigravisrantabhuvanam  vapuh  | [1] 

2.  Narasiühavikkramastutavimalayasa  jagati  vijayate  virah 
[|]  sthirabala-Vinayädityah  Satyäsraya-Va- 

3.  llabhah  srimän  1|  [2]  svasti  Kärmmaney’-opakantlia- 
K u s u m e ä v ar’-  ä väsitavijay askandhavärachcbhi’imatäiii  sa- 

4.  kalabhuvauasamstuyamäna-Manavya-sagotränäih  liari- 

tiputränäiii  saptalokamätjübhis  saptamä- 

5.  tribhir  aharahar  abhivarddhitänjiü-Kärttikeyapariraksha- 
napTaptakalyänaparamparänam  bbagavan-Näräya- 

6.  na-prasädasamäsäditavarälialäaclibanekshanakslianavaäi- 
k j'itasepamalübhidtau  i)  - C h al  u k y ä ii  ä ü - kii- 

7.  lam  alafikarislinui’-  bbahusuvarnnakä^vamedbayagäva- 
bhiithasnänapavitrikritasirä  Nj’iga-Naliusha-Yayäti- 

8.  Dhundhumärä[-ra-A]mbai’ishapratiinas  sakalottaräpatbes- 
vara-ä  r i li  a r s h a v a r d d h a n a-lab  dliay  iiddhapatakas  S a t y ä s r a y a- 

9.  Öri-Pulakesivallabha-mahäräjas  tasya  sutas  tatpädä- 
nuddhyätoniväritaviryyavilaügliitanya- 

10.  laüghyaribbupalabalakh  Käncliipurisa-Pallavänva- 
yapramäthi  pai’igrihitati’aii-äjyaräjyali  sri- 

11.  Vikkramäditya-  Saty  ääray  a-V  allabhamabäräjas 
tasya  piitras  tachcliaranänuddbyätovinayädyasädhäi’anarä- 

12.  jagunManki’ito  Vinayaditya-Satya,sraya-Sripritlü- 
vivallablia^)-  mabärajadhinijaparame^varabhatta.- 

13.  rakas  tasya  pitrivyasyfinekasamaravijayasamudljliutavi- 
suddhakirttepji  paramamahesvarasya  Dliarasra- 

14.  yaAri-Jayasiühavarmmanaph  putras  tacbcbarana- 
inalärädhanaparo  nayapratäpavijrimbhitanyamahipä- 


’)  Read  °iesha°. 

5)  Read  pritkiin°. 

VII.  Internat.  Orientnlisten-Congr.  Arische  Sect. 
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15.  laclmkkras  sakalakalApravino  ratichaturaviläsinijaiiama- 
noliariritpalavanyasaubliagyasa- 

16.  meto  vidhyadliavacliakkvavarttiva  | f^ry asraya-Sri- 
Siladity a-yuvarajas  sarvvan  eva  rajasamantavislia- 

17.  yaj)atigramaljho<;?ikamahattaradin  yathasambaddhyama- 
nakan  samaj iiapaya- 

18.  ty  astu  vas  saihvidiüim  | maya  matapitror  atmanas  clia 
punyayaSobliivriddliaye 

Plate  II. 

1 9.  K ä r m m a ii  ey  a cliaturvvi dyasalasamany a - A a n fj  i 1 y a -sa- 
gotrad  dli  varyy  u - K a n v a - sa- 

20.  bralimacharinc  bralimana-Naii nasvami-pntva-Dikshi- 
ta- M a t i’i s V ar ay  a ')  bliumiclicldiidra- 

2 1 . nya.y ena K a,rm m a n cy - a liaravisl layantarggata ^)  <) s u in- 
l)bala,-gramc  ])iirvvasyaih  simni  ksludraih  yasya  purvvatab  A- 

22.  lluraka-gramasima  | daksbinatab  samivnksbavalmika- 
ta(.lakika])!ilib  ])ascbimatoml)ilakavriksbau  | iitbi- 

23.  rato  M all a v i - tadakai)ali-M a db n k aiii - tadfikika  grama- 
deviksbetrasima  | cvam  etacbcbatubstm<abliya- 

24.  ntarapratisbtbiüun  pancdiamaliayajnadikriyotsar})panaya 
putrapautranvayabbogyam  acdauidrarkkarnnavaksbiti- 

25.  stbitisamakabnaiii  sai’vvadityavisbtipratibbcdikadipari- 
binain  i)unyc  titbau  srävauapaurnnamaHya- 

26.  m udakatisarggena  pratipaditam  ] yato.smadvaüSyair 
anyair-vvagamibliadranripatibbil^  kadaligai'bbbasaram 

27.  saihsaraih  jalabiidbndo])an^)-clia  jivitain  avadbaryya 
.Airisliakusuniasadnsa])ayaii-C‘ba  yauvanaiii  girinadlsa- 

28.  lilagatvarani  cliaisvaryyani  | prabalapavanrdiataavattba- 
patracbancdiala  eba  Tajalaksbnur  iti  sasikararu- 

29.  (diivaiii  stbasnu  yasascliicbisbubbir  ayam  asmaddayo- 
numantavy'a])b  prdayitavyas-cba  yo  vajnanatimirapatala- 


>)  Read  Mritrisvarfiya. 

2)  Read  °yähn,ra°. 

3)  Read  °doj)aiiifiri-clia. 
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30.  vritaraatir  achcliliinclyacl  ächcliliiclyamanam  vänumo- 
(Icta  I sa  pancliabliir-mmahripatakais  sopapatakais  cha  samyuktal.i 

31.  syad  api  choktam  risliipravckena  vikacliakuvalayani- 
karatarasiibliao;avapiishä ')  Satyavatinandaiiena  bbaga- 

32.  vata  vedavyjisena  Vyasena  I shasbtiiii  varsliasahasrani 
svargge  inodati  bliümidali  Tichcldietta  clianumanta  cba 

33.  tany  eva  narakc  vaset  | Vindhyritavishv  atoyäsu  6u- 
shkakotii'i’avasinali -)  krishnabayo  hi  jäyante  bhümida- 

34.  yarii  haranti  ye  | baliubhir-vvasudhä  bhukta  rajabhib 
Sagai’fidibhir-yyasya  yasya  yadä  bhümis  tasya  tasya  tadä  pha- 

35.  larii  II  pürvvadattaiii  dvijätibhyo  yatnad  raksha  Yudhi- 
shthira  I mabira  maliimatam  ireshtba  danacb-cbbreyonuptxlanam  | 

36.  samvatsarasatacbatiishtaye  triebatvaririsadadbike  sräva- 
iitiäuddluipiiuninainasyäiii  | saiiivatsai'a  443  Sravana 

37.  Sudi  15  diitako  baladbikribi[ta-A]miiiagopab  likliitaii- 
cba  babulbikrita-Clielleue’-ti  | 


Translation. 

Om.  Victorious  is  tbe  boar-manifestatiou  of  Visbnu  wbicb 
agitated  tbe  ocean  and  on  tbe  tip  of  tbe  right  raised  tusk  of 
wliicb  rested  the  universe.  Triumpliant  in  tbe  nniverse  is  the 
illustrioiis  Vinayäditya  Satyäsrayavallabba  of  steady  power,  a 
bero  of  renowned  unsullied  fame,  and  like  Narasimba  in  beroism. 

Hail!  From  tbe  victorious  camp  stationed  at  Kusume^vara 
near  Kärmaneya. 

(There  was)  tbe  illustrioiis  great  king  SatyllSraya  Pulake- 
sivallabba  adorning  tbe  family  of  tbe  illustrioiis  Cbalukyas  wbo 
belong  to  tbe  Mfinavya  gotra  praised  in  tbe  wbole  world,  and 
are  tbe  descendants  of  Hiiriti,  wbo  were  nourished  by  tbe  seven 
jVIotbers,  the  motbers  of  the  seven  worlds,  wbo  enjoy  a conti- 
nued  succession  of  prosperity  acquired  under  tbe  jirotection  of 
Kärttikeya,  and  by  wbom  all  princcs  were  subdued  (at  tbe) 


’)  Read  °nikarasuhliagatara° . 
2)  Re.ad  änshkako“. 
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very  moment  timt  tliey  saw  tlic  boar-emblem  obtainccl  by  the 
favour  of  divine  Narayana, — lic  (Pulakcäi)  whosc  hcad  bas  beeil 
imrified  by  tlie  final  batb  at  tlie  Balmsuvaniaka  and  Asvame- 
dlia  sacrifies, — who  is  equal  to  Nriga,  Naliusha,  Yayäti,  Dliun- 
dliumara  and  Ambarislia,  who  has  obtained  in  battle  the  ban- 
ner  of  the  illustrious  llarshavai-ddhana,  the  lord  of  the  whole 
northern  coiintry.  His  son  who  nieditated  on  Ins  (father’s)  feet, 
(was)  the  illustrious  gi’oat  king  Vikramäditya  Satyä^raya  Valla- 
bha  who  by  his  irresistible  valour  conquered  hostüe  kings  un- 
conquerable  by  others,  (ivlio  was)  the  destroyer  of  the  Pallava 
dynasty  lading  over  Kanchi,  who  took  the  Trairajya-kingdom. 
Ilis  son  who  nieditated  on  his  (father’s)  feet,  was  the  supreme 
lord  and  Bhatidraka,  the  great  king  of  kings,  the  illustrious 
Viuayaditya  Satyasraya  Prithvivallabha  adorned  by  huinility  and 
other  unusual  royal  qualities.  ’l'he  son  of  his  paternal  uncle,  the 
illustrious  Dharasraya  Jayasiihhavarinan,  a great  Saiva  who  ob- 
tained unsullied  fanie  by  victories  in  numerous  battles,  (is)  the 
illustrious  heir  ajqiarent  Sryaäraya-Sihiditya  intent  on  worshipping 
his  (father’s)  lotus  feet,  who  has  jileased  the  multitude  of  other 
kings  by  his  iiolicy  and  niajesty,  (who  is)  profieient  in  all  the 
arts,  who  possesses  beauty,  loveliness  and  handsomeness  attract- 
ing  the  minds  of  eourtezans  clever  in  amorous  sports,  and  who 
resembles  the  emperor  of  the  Vidyfidharas  (Jimixtavähana) ; (he) 
addresses  (this)  Order  to  all  royal  nobles,  vishayapatis,  grdma- 
hhogikas,  mahattaras  and  others  wherever  posted;  'Be  it  known 
to  you  that,  for  the  increase  of  my  own  and  my  parents’  merit 
and  glory  I have  given,  on  a holy  day,  the  fifteenth  of  Sra- 
vana,  with  a libation  of  water,  to  Dikshita  Mfitriävara,  the 
son  of  the  Brrdimana  Nannasvami,  a member  of  the  Sfindi- 
‘lya  gotra,  au  adhvargu-\n'w.at,  a Kdnwt  Itrahmnchdrin,  a member 
of  the  Community  of  the  chdf.iirvidydsdld  of  Karmaneya  accord- 
ing  to  tlie  familiär  reasoning  of  the  ground  and  the  sky ')  a ficld 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  village  of  ( )sumbhala  which  is 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Karmaneya  district.  To  the  east 


')  Soe  Indian  Antiqnary,  XIII,  80,  noto  45. 
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of  tliis  (lies)  the  boundaiy  of  tlic  village  of  Allüraka;  to  thc 
soiitli  the  bank  of  the  Valniika  pond')  and  a Sami(-tree) ; to 
the  west  two  tamarind  trees;  to  the  north  the  bank  of  the  Mal- 
lavi  pond  and  tlic  small  Madhuka  pond  and  tlie  boundaiy  of  the 
lield  granted  to  the  village  goddess.  This  (field)  whicli  thus  lies 
Avithin  the  (above-mentioned)  four  boundaries  (has  becn  gi-anted) 
for  the  performanec  of  the  live  great  sacrificcs  and  othcr  cere- 
monies,  is  to  bc  enjoyed  by  sons,  grandsons  and  othcr  heirs, 
is  to  remain  (with  the  donee  and  his  faniily)  as  long  as  the 
nioon,  the  sun,  the  occan  and  the  earth  last^  (and  is)  exempted 
fi'om  the  ditija,  forccd  labour,  prätihhadika  and  other  rights. 
Therefore  futurc  good  kings  of  our  own  dynasty  or  others,  be- 
lieving  thc  ivorld  to  be  as  fragile  as  thc  inner  part  of  a plan- 
tain,  life  to  be  comparable  a watcrbubble,  youth  as  fading  as 
the  Sirisha-floAver,  dominioii  as  littlc  lasting  as  the  Avater  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  royal  fortiine  as  trcinulous  as  an  Asva- 
ttha  leaf  that  is  struck  by  a poAverful  gust  of  Avind, — and  being 
eager  to  collect  an  undyiiig  fame  as  beautiful  as  the  moon’s  rays, 
shoiild  approve  of  and  maintain  this  our  grant.  But  he  Avho, 
his  mind  being  obscurcd  by  the  veil  of  ignorance  Avill  caneel 
this  or  permit  it  to  be  eancelled,  AA'ill  bc  guilty  of  thc  five  gi’cat 
sins  and  of  the  minor  sins.  And  it  has  bcen  said  by  the  venc- 
rablc  Vyäsa,  the  arranger  of  the  Vedas,  the  son  of  Satyavati, 
the  chicf  of  sagcs,  Avhose  body  is  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  a group 
of  thc  pctals  of  a bloAvn  lotus:  ‘The  giver  of  land  dwells  for 
sixty  thousand  years  in  heaven;  (but)  the  confiscator  (of  a grant), 
and  he  Avho  assents  (to  such  confiscation)  shall  dAvell  for  the 
same  niembcr  ol  years  in  hell.’  'Those  aa'Iio  confiscatc  a grant 
of  land,  are  born  as  black  snakcs  dAvelling  in  the  dricd  up  hol- 
loAvs  of  trees,  in  the  forests  of  the  Avatcrless  Vindhya  (moun- 
tains).  Ihc  earth  has  bcen  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  commenc- 
ing  Avith  bagara;  to  bim  avIio  for  thc  time  being  posscsses  the 
earth,  belongs  at  that  time  thc  rcAAmrd  (of  this  grant  that  is 
noAv  made).  ()  \udhisthira,  best  of  kings,  carefully  preserve 


')  (Or  au  anthill  and  the  baiik  of  a small  pond.) 
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lancl  fornierly  granted  to  Brahinanas,  the  prescrvation  (of  a grant) 
IS  better  tlian  (niaking)  a grant.’  On  tlic  fiftccntli  of  thc  bright 
(fortnight)  of^  Sravana  in  tho  year  fonr  Inindred,  exceeded  liy 
forty  tlireo.  Sanivatsara  443  Sravana  Siidi  15.  The  Dntaka  (of 
tliis  grant)  is  thc  military  officer  Aininagopa.  (This  has  been) 
writtcn  by  tlie  military  officer  Chella. 


(xraiit  II  ro  II. 

Transcript. 

Plate  I. 

1.  Om  Jayaty  avislikritani  vislinor-wanlhaih  ksliobhitarn- 
navaih  | dakshinonnatadaihslitragravi^riintablnivanani  vapuh  | 

2.  srimataih  sakalalilmvanasanistuyamana-iMfiuavya-sago- 
tramuh  i)  saptalokamatribliis  sai)ta[niatribhi]r  abliiva- 

3.  rddliita[mim]  Karttikeyaparii-akslianajiraptakalyilnapa- 
raiiiparänäni  bliagavan-Naräyana-prasadasainasädi- 

4.  tavarahalaihchlianckshanakslianavasikriülkshabliubhri- 

taiii  Chalukyanaiii  kulam  alaiiikarishnn[r  a^vamcdhajvabhi’ita-* *'^) 

5.  snänapaviti’ikritagatronekanaraiiatimaknta  •■<)  tataghatita- 
maniganakiranasamul]a[sita]dyotitachara- 

6.  nakamalayugalas  Saty fi k ray a- P r i t h i vi val  1 ab h a ^)ma- 
harajadhii’ajaparamesvara^ri-K i r 1 1 i v ar m m ar fi ] a s tasya 

7.  sntas  tatpiidanndhyatah  pai-amadevatavi^eshavad  vaihda- 
niyatanias  sakahiäastraidthatatvajnakh  karika- 

8.  ranishthnraprakoslithakarakalitaniäitanistriihäa  ®) prahara- 
dalitaprarnnkhagatavairivaranakmiibhasthalochchhala- 

9.  tpratyagradliavalanirmmalamnktaphalaprakarakuihbha- 
stabakasamabhyarchchitasamaradharitritalah  srimaduttarapa- 

10.  tlnidhipati-Sriharshavarddhana-parajayo})alabdhogra- 
pratapaph  paramamalies varoparamlma  S a t y a s r a- 


’)  Tlie  Word  närUipulrdnäm  has  been  oniitted. 

2)  Itead  °vabhrilha°. 

3)  Read  °muku(a°. 

*)  Read  Prithiv%°. 

*)  Read  °nis(rimSa°. 
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11.  yaliO  sri-Pulake^ivallabhas  tasya  sutas  tatpädänu- 

dhyätonekanarapatisämantamakuta  kotiglii-ishtacliara- 

12.  riäravindayiigalo  ]\[eru-Malaya-]\Iandara-Vimdliyasama- 

nadliairyyoharahar-abhivarddhamänavarakarituragavatka- 

13.  padatibalo  manojavaika-Chitrakaiiitbäkbyapravaratu- 
ramgamenoparjjitasvarajya[b]  vijita-Cliera-Chola-Päm- 

14.  dya-kramagataräjyaü-ayaiih  paramamäbeSyarapb  para- 
mabliattärakas  SatyaSrayah  äri-Vikramäditya-rajas  tasya-  ^ 

15.  nujo  vijitasakalärätipakshaS  chatunidadbiparyyantama- 
lamckhaläyäb  kshiter-mmandanabhüto  mattc- 

16.  bliakiuiibharaandalavidaranab  kesarikisorair  iva  vikra- 

maikavasas  samastadifimaiiidalaprakbyatakti’ttih  pa- 

17.  ramamäbeSvarapb. paramabbattfiraka-Dliariisray ab  sri- 
Jayasifigbavarmma-räjas  tasya  sutas  tatpadanii- 

18.  dhyatas  sakalajanamananaiiida ^)bbutonckasamarasam- 
katapi’auiukbagatanibatasati’usainantakiilavadbu- 

19.  prabbatasamayai’uditacbcbbalodgiyamanavimalamstnu- 

äapratapo  iiijabbujaprabbavopäi'yjitasva- 

20.  Idyabbübbagamandalapb  pararaamäbesvarapjj  paraiiia- 

bbattäraka-.Tayairaya-sraiafigalarasa-rajas  fcisyanu- 

21.  jas  tatpädapaihkajäradbanänudbyata'Opi-atidinam  iipa- 

cbiyauiänodayab  Saiäaväd  eva  samastagunagaua- 

22.  dbisbtbanabbütah  svayamvarayaiva  g)  rajalaksbmya  sa- 
inäsaditavaksbastbalo  dbavalayasovitanavimabki  itasa- 

23.  kalajaganmandalab  paramamäbcävarab  paramabbattä- 
rakab  Sarajbab  sivanuidgarodgarini  tiU’alataratarataravaiidä- 

24.  ritodita-Saiudbava-Kacbcbbella-Sauräsbtra-Cbä- 
V 0 taka-M  aury  y a-  Gurj  j ar  a diraj  e nibScshadäkshinatyakslii- 
tipatiji- 


‘)  Kead  Satyäiray&paranämä. 
2)  Read  °viulcuia°. 

2)  Read  °kUora. 

*)  Read  °mana  änanda°. 
Read  °nudhyätah. 

Read  svayaihvarayeva. 


1“.  lUiagviiiiläl  Indräji 


25.  fj?ijshay;i  I)aksliinapatliapravc^fal)hilAslifimii|nal.i ') 
l)ratliamam  eva  N a v a sa  r i k ä-visliayaprasadlianayagate  ftvarita]- 

Pr.ATE  II. 

20.  tiiraRakharainuklauvakluirotkliatatlliaranidliulidhn.sarita- 
(ligantarc  knntapvaiiüinitAiitavi]nar(lyainaiiai'al)liasäl)lii(lIiavito- 

27.  f^bliatastIu‘ilo(laravivaraviiiirggataiiitra])ntliuUra'-)nullii- 
rarlliararaiiijitaka[vaelia]l)lüslianavapuslii  svamimalia- 

28.  sarunanaflaiiagraliaiianikhkrayiki-ita'*).svasir()l)liir  ahhi- 
mnkliam  ai)atitair  adayadasanAgraflaslil.aiishtliai)ulair  aiie- 

29.  knsainai'Ajiravivaravari-  ')karikatitataliadIia-(V)vighatana- 
visAIitjiglianaiaulliirapa!ala])AtaIitaiaitukrii)Anapal;taii-  aj)i  maliA 

30.  yodhair  alabdliaparabliAgail.i  viiiaksliaksliapanAk.shepa- 

ksbiprakshiptatnisbnak«luiraprapraliAravilunavairi4irak[dcaiuala- 

galaiiAlair  A- 

31.  bavarasaniblia.saroniAihcliakaiiicliukAtdK-lihAditatanul)liir 

anckair  aj)i  naroiidravri)iidav|-iiiidArakair  ajiüipui-vvail.i  vyajiaga- 
tain  asiiiAka- 

32.  in-i'inain  aiiciia  svainiiiab  .svasirabj)radAiU!iiAdya  tAvad 
ckajaiiniiyam  ity  ova  iiiislio])ajAtaj)aritoHliAiiaiitarapraliatapatii[»a- 

33.  taliaravajjraiirittakabaiidliabaddliarAsaniaihdidikc  | sa- 

maraäirasi  vijitc  Tajikaiiike  sauryyAimrAginA  8ri vallablia- 
narciii- 

34.  drcna  I)rasAdikritAparanAmacbatii.slitayas  tad  yatliA  l)a- 
ksliinajjatliasadliai'a-  '’)Clialuki|ka]kulAlaiii  kAra-J^ritliivi- 
vallabliA'’)  [a-AJ  nivarttakaniva- 

3o.  r 1 1 a y i t r - A v a ii i j a ii a s v a y a - >S r i - P u 1 a k c si r A j a s .sarv- 
vaii  cvatnnyAii  asruadvaiiisajaii  anyaiiis  clia  yathAsaiiibadhyaiuA- 
nakAn  vislia- 


')  The  letters,  pl.icecl  betweon  brackets,  are  very  doubtful.  [I  believe 
tho  correct  readinp:  is  abhiläshini.  G.  B.] 

Kead  °prithutara°. 

Kead  °niMeraifikrila° . 

Read  °vara°. 

Read  °sddhaka° . 

®)  Kead  Ptdthiv%°. 
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36.  yapatigra,mabhogikaväsävakayuktaviniyuktakädin  sama- 
nudarsayaty  astu  vah  samviditaiii  | yathäsmäbliir-mmätapi- 

37.  tror  «atmanas  cha  punyaya^obliivriddhaye  balicbam- 
vai^vadcvägnilioträdikriy otsarppanärtthaiii  Va  n a v ä s i -vinirggata- 
Vatsa- 

38.  sagotra-T ai ttir i k a-sabrahmachai’ine  dvivedabrähmana- 
Käncliale  (?)  brälimana-Govindali-sünunc ')  Kärmmaney’- 
a häravishayäiiitarggata- 

39.  Padraka-grämas  sodraingas  saparikaras  sadfiiiapradä- 
nakal.i  acliätabhatapi’ävcsyo  bbümichbidranyaycuodakätisarggena 
]\Ialiä- 

40.  karttikyaih  putrapauti’anvayabhogyal.i  piu’vvapradatta- 
devabralimadäyavarjjo  dliavmmadjiyatveiia  pratipjidito  yatosya- 

41.  graluirastliityji  bliiiiiijatab  krisliatah '^)  kavsliayato  vä 
na  kaiscliid  vigliäte  stliätavyaui  ägamibluidranripatibbir  asma- 
dvariisyair  anyair-vva 

42.  vidyullolaiiy  anityäuy  aisvaryyani  trinägralagnajala- 
binduchaiiichalam  äyur  aveksliyäsmaddäyomiiuaihtavyomipala- 
yitavya- 

43.  S-cha  yas-tdiajnänatimirapatalävntamatir  adichbiiiidyäd 
achchbiiiidyamanaiii  '*)  vanuinodcta  sa  paricliabbir-inmahapatakais 
sopapätakai- 

44.  s-saiiiyuktab  ')  syäd  ity  uktaiii  cha  bliagavata  vedavyä- 
seiiaVyasena  | sliashtir-vvarsliasaliasrani  svargge“)  tisbtliati  bliü- 
midah  achcblictta  clia- 

45.  numamta  cha  täny  ova  narake  vaset  ||  Vimdhy’-äta- 
vishv  atoyäsii  sushkakotaravasinah  ki-ishnähayo  hi  jäyaihtc  bhü- 
midäyam 

46.  haramti  ye  ||  bahiibhir-vvasudhä  bliuktä  rajabhis  Sa- 
garädibhih  yasya  yasya  yadä  bhümis  tasya  tasya  tada  pha- 
laih  II  svadattäm 


*)  Kead  sflnave. 

Read  krishatah. 

Read  ächchhidya°. 

Read  °samyuktaJi. 

*’)  Read  ahashßm  varsha°. 
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IV  lihagvänläl  Iiidräji. 


47.  paradattam  va  yatnad  raksliya')  Yudli ishthira  | ma- 
liin'-^)  malumatam  örcslitha  danadicdilircyonupalanaih  ||  yaniha 
bhuktäui^)  pura  na- 

48.  reiiidrair-ddanani  dhiiniimärttliayasaskarani  nirblinkta- 
iiialyapratiniaiii  tani  ko  iiaiiia  sadliiib  punar  ädadita  | sainvat- 
saraSa- 


49.  ta-*)  490  karttikaSuddha  15  likliitau  cliaitan  inaliasau- 
dliiviggrahikapräptapantdiamalia§abdasamantiisri-B  a p p a [li  li  a]- 

50.  [tijua  [iualia]baliidliiki"ita-Haragana-siinunri  | iiyüiuvk- 
shai'am  adhikaksliaraiii  va  sarvvaiii  pramanaiii  | |j  | 

51.  svayam  ajfia 


Translation. 

Victorious  in  tlic  boar-inanifestation  of  Visbnu  wliicli  agi- 
tatcd  thc  ocean  and  on  tbe  raiscd  tip  of  whosc  right  tiisk  restcd 
thc  cavtli.  Adorning  tlie  family  of  tbe  illustrious  Clialnkyas  avIio 
belong  to  tbo  ]\Ianavya  (jotra  i)raiscd  in  all  tbe  worlds,  Avbo 
bave  bcen  nourisbed  by  tbe  seven  niotbers,  tbe  niotbevs  of  tbe 
seven  Avorlds,  wbo  bave  obtained  an  nninterrnpted  siiecession  of 
prosperity  tbrongb  tbe  i)rotection  of  Karttikeya,  by  wbom  all 
kings  bave  been  snbdued  at  tbe  moment  tbey  saAV  tbe  boar- 
emblein  obtained  by  tbe  fevour  of  tbe  divine  Naniyana,  (mied) 
tbe  snprenie  lord  and  overlord  of  great  king.s,  tbe  illustrious 
Kirtivarniaräja  Satyasraya  Pj'itbivivallabba,  wbose  body  Avas  pu- 
ritied  by  tbe  bnal  batb  at  a borsc-sacrilice, — AA'bose  pair  of  lotus 
feet  sbone  and  glittercd  Avitb  tbe  rays  proeeeding  from  tbe  mul- 
titude  of  jeAA'ols  sct  in  tbe  surfaces  of  tbe  croAvns  of  numerous 
kings.  His  son  aa'Iio  meditated  on  bis  (fatber’s)  feet, — avIio  AA’as 
most  AA'ortby  of  being  AVorsbi])ped  like  soine  great  divinity, — 
Avbo  kncAV  tbe  ])rinciples  of  tbe  meaning  of  all  Xastras, — A\dio 
Avorsbipped  tbe  surface  of  tbo  battle-tield  Avitb  HoAver-buncbcs, 
(poured  out)  from  pots,  in  tbe  sbape  of  niultitudes  of  fresh, 
Avbite  and  spotless  pearls,  issuing  from  tbe  attacking  bostile 


1)  Kead  raksha. 

2)  Kead  vuihwi. 

3)  Kead  dattäni. 

■•)  The  writer  has 


omitted  chalushiaye 


navaiyadhike  samvat. 
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elcphants’  temples,  that  Avcrc  torn  by  the  blows  of  bis  sharp 
Word,  swuiig  by  an  arm  tbc  forcpart  of  Avhich  Avas  as  liard  as 
the  tnmk  of  an  clephant, — AAdio  gained  dread  glory  by  defeat- 
ing  the  illustrious  Harsha\nirdhana,  the  lord  of  the  north, — 
(AA'as)  tlie  great  Saiva,  the  illustrious  Pulake^ivallabha  AAdiose 
other  name  Avas  Satyäsraya. 

His  son  Avho  meditated  on  his  (father’s)  feet, — the  pair  of 
AAdiose  lotus  feet  Avas  rubbed  by  the  edges  of  the  croAvns  of 
numerous  kings  and  vassals, — Avho  Avas  equal  in  lirmncss  to  (the 
mountains)  Lleru,  Malaya,  Maudara  and  Vindhya, — whosc  ariny 
consisting  of  excellent  elephants,  horses,  chariots  and  fortsoldiers 
Avas  daily  increasing, — AAdio  obtained  his  kingdom  through  his 
excellent  and  unique  horse,  nained  Chitrakantha,  fleet  as  the 
Avind, — Avho  conquered  the  tlu'ee  hereditary  kingdoms*)  ofChera, 
Chola  and  Pandya, — (AA’as)  the  great  8aiva,  the  great  Bhattä- 
raka,  the  illustidous  king  Satyasraya  Vikranniditya. 

His  younger  brother  Avho  conquered  all  the  partisans  of 
the  encmy, — A\dio  AA'as  the  Ornament  of  the  eai’th  that  is  girt 
by  the  beit  of  the  four  oceans, — A\dio,  like  a lion-cub,  tore  open 
tho  rounded  temples  of  rutting  elephants, — Avhose  only  pleasure 
AAms  heroism,— Avdiose  famc  AA'as  spread  in  all  directions, — (A\ms) 
the  great  SaiAm,  the  great  Bhattaraka,  the  illustrious  king  Dha- 
rasraya-Jayasiihhavarman. 

His  son  AAdio  meditated  on  his  (father’s)  feet,— Aidio  Avas 
the  delight  of  the  hearts  of  all  men, — the  glory  of  AA’^hose  bright 
SAAmrd  was  proclaimed  by  songs  that  assumed  the  guise  of  the 
morning-wail  of  the  noble  wiA'^es  of  feudatorics  and  enemies  kil- 
led,  as  they  came  face  to  face  (Aidth  him),  in  the  thick  of  nu- 
merous battles, — AAdio  gained  his  OAAm  piece  of  territory  by  the 
proAvess  of  his  OAvn  arms  — (Avas)  the  great  6aiva,  the  great 
Bhattaraka,  the  illustidous  Jayä^raya-Mafigalarasaraja. 

• His  younger  brother  who  meditated  with  respect^)  on  his 
(brother  s)  lotus  feet, — AAdiose  good  fortune  is  groAving  every  day, 

’)  Kramägata  may  also  mean  situated  one  aftor  tlie  other. 

The  Avord  äi-ädhanä  is  unnecessary  here.  The  usual  phrase  is  tatpd- 
ddnudhyätah,,  for  Avhich  porhaps  the  Avriter  of  this  plate  meant  to  put  talpä- 
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1’.  Bhagvänläl  Indräji 


— Avho  is  from  his  veiy  chilliood  thc  al)ode  of  all  good  qualitics, 
— whose  cdicst  was  taken  posscssion  by  thc  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
as  if  she  Averc  a brido  Icft  free  in  her  clioice  of  a husband, — who 
illumines  the  whole  universe  by  tlie  eountry  of  bis  brilliant  glory 
— (is)  the  great  6aiva,  the  great  Bliat|äraka,  ISarajlia,’)  thc 
illustrious  king  Pulakesi,  whoin  the  illustrious  Vallabhauarcndra, 
taking  dclight  in  valour,  favoured  with  thc  following  four  other 
names,  'the  Ornament  of  the  Chalukika  faniily,  the  coiKpierors 
of  Dakshinapatha  (DakslMuq)atliai5iWiuka-Chulii]d[ka]kulcUuihkd- 
ra)\  'thc  husband  of  the  carth  (PrithinvaUabha)' , 'the  repulser  of 
the  non-retiring  (Anivarttükanivarttaijitri)\  and  'the  refuge  of  men 
011  earth  (AvunijantUraya)' , when  the  army  of  the  Tsijika,— whieh 
vomited  forth  arrows  and  mudyaras,'^) — which  destroyed  by  its 
brightly  glittering  very  sharp  swords  the  prosperous  Saindhava, 
Kachehhella,  Haurashtra,  Chävotaka,  Älaurya  and  (Jurjjara  kings 
and  others— whieh,  wishiiig  (V* *)  to  enter  the  Dakshinapatha  with 
the  desire  of  conrpiering  all  the  Southern  kings,  eanie  in  thc  lirst 
instanee  to  reduce  the  Navasarikä-eountry — whieh  darkened  the 
regious  of  the  sky  with  dust  from  the  grouiid,  that  was  dug  up 
by  the  hard  and  noisy  hoofs  of  its  (piiek  horses, — whose  (war- 
riors’)  bodies  werc  frightful,  their  coats  of  mail  being  coloured 
by  large  streams  of  blood  (flowing)  from  the  intestines  that 
issued  out  of  the  cavities  of  the  fat  bellies  of  great  Avarriors 
Avho  rushed  furiously  to  the  attack  and  were  eoiupletely  pierced 
by  the  heads  of  spears, — had  beeil  conquered  in  a battle,  in 
which  quadrilles  Avere  formed  by  hcad-less  trunks,  dancing  to 
thc  loud  noisc  of  the  drums,  bcaten  (by  them)  after  (they  feit) 
thc  satisfaction  produeed  by  the  thought  'to  day  aa'c  have  paid 
for  one  birth  our  debt  to  our  lord  by  saeritieing  our  heads  for 
him’,  by  even  countless  chiefs  of  hosts  of  kings,  uneonquered 
before, — Avho  had  paid  Avitli  their  heads  for  the  acceptanee  of 


ddrädhäkah.  But  agaiii  thinking  it  advisable  to  use  the  ordinary  form  ciiding 
iu  anudhyälah,  Avroto  arddhanä  and  joinod  the  Avhole  incoiigruously. 

*)  Sarajha  would  appear  to  he  one  of  the  names  of  the  donor. 
q Mmlyara  is  a common  Sassanian  weapon,  consisting  of  a thick  iron 
head  with  au  wooden  handle. 
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great  honour  and  presents  (bestowed)  by  their  lord,— wlio  liad 
rushed  to  tbe  attack,— who  liad  fiercely  bitten  thek  lips  witli 
their  teetli, — wbose  excellenee  was  not  ecpialled  by  great  warriors, 
thongb  Sharp  blades  (of  tlie  latter)  had  been  reddened  by  quan- 
tities  of  thick  blood  that  profusely  ponred  fortb  in  consequenee 
of  their  Splitting  the— and  the  hannehes  of  exeellent  elephants 
in  the  van  of  various  battles, — who  had  ent  off  the  stalk-like 
neeks  of  the  lotus-like  heads  of  their  enemies  with  the  blows 
of  sharp  daggers  that  werc  qnicldy  and  disdainfnlly  thriist 
forward  in  Order  to  destroy  the  adversaries,— whose  bodies  were 
eovered  by  a coat  of  mail,  as  it  were,  in  consequenee  of  the 
sudden  erection  of  the  hair  that  was  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fight  — 

He  (king  Pulakesi)  addresscs  the  following  Order  to  all  his 
vishayapatis,  grumabhojikas,  vdsdvakas,  ayuktas,  viniyuktakas  and 
others  wherever  posted,  whether  of  onr  own  lineage  or  others: 
'Be  it  known  to  you  that  for  the  increase  of  our  own  and  our 
parents’  merit  and  fame  we  have  given  as  a rcligious  gift, 
with  a libation  of  water  on  the  great  Kärttiki  (the  full  moon 
day  of  Karttika),  the  villagc  of  Padi-aka,  included  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Kärmaneya  district,  to  the  Brähmana  Känchali  (?), 
son  of  the  Brähmana  Govindali,  who  knows  two  Vedas,  is  a 
Student  of  (the)  Taittirika  (sdkhd),  belongs  to  Vatsa  gotra,  (and 
originally)  came  from  Vanaväsi,  for  the  perforniance  of  the  bali, 
clim'u,  vaisvadeva,  agnihotra  and  other  rites.  (The  viUage  has 
been  gi-anted)  according  to  the  rcasoning  from  the  familiär  ins- 
tance  of  the  earth  and  the  sky,  sodranga,  soparikara,  saddna- 
praddmaka,  Avith  the  exception  of  former  gifts  to  gods  and  Bra- 
hmans;  is  not  to  bc  entered  by  irregulär  or  regulär  soldiers, 
is  to  be  enjoyed  by  (the  donee’s)  sons  and  grandsons.  There- 
fore  whilc  (the  donee)  enjoys  it,  cultivates  it  or  causes  it  to  be 
cultiA’ated  in  the  AA^ay  (suitable)  for  an  agrahdra,  no  one  should 
comc  in  the  way.  Futurc  kings  of  our  OAvn  lineage  and  others 
should  sanction  this  our  grant  and  maintain  it,  considering  that 
Avealth  is  as  little  enduring  and  as  transient  and  as  a flash  of 
lightning,  and  life  as  evanescent  as  a drop  of  Avater  adhering 
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to  tlic  end  of  a blade  of  grass.  And  lie  who,  bis  mind  being 
obscured  by  tlie  veil  of  tlie  darkuess  of  ignorance,  will  rcvoke 
tbis  or  abet  its  revocation,  will  be  guilty  of  tlie  five  great  sins 

and  of  the  ininor  sins.  And  it  bas  been  said ')  »Samvat- 

sara  [fonrj  Imndred  ([iliis  ninety)  490  Kürttika  brigbt  half  15. 
'riiis  bas  been  written  by  the  illnstrious,  noble  Bappabhati,  the 
great  minister  of  peace  and  war,  wbo  bas  obtained  the  live  great 
kihdas,  son  of  tlie  great  railitary  offieer  Haragana.  All  is  au- 
tlioritative,  wlietlier  letters  be  wanting  or  in  excess. 

Our  own  Command. 


')  The  portion  left  mitraiislated  contain.s  five  of  the  iisual  iinprecatory 
Verses  against  the  resnni])tion  of  gifts  of  lamt. 


I Discarded^wn  the 
Reference  Division 


I Initials 


UERARY 


A grant  of  the  Chalukya  king  Pulakesi  of  saiiivat  490. 


:i)Ä  ■svö  <5  f 4^  Äg  (? 

afv  .3^1.1  n:-' " Ä p a*i 
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